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pyeerer is five years old to-day. As usual on such 
occasions mamma has made up a big Cherry Jell-O 
dessert, and while Nan brings it on and serves it, cousin 
Betty and Peg congratulate each other on their good for- 
tune. Bobbie’s gleeful face expresses his sentiments, and 
Dorothy, with her arm about him, is happy. 
For little party affairs, and for big ones, 


© 1820. Genesee Lomeany ‘ E «0 


has come to be regarded as almost indispensable. So many different dishes— 
entrees and salads as well as desserts—can be made of it that the first considera- 
tion is: ‘What shall we serve in Jell-O?” 

The new Jell-O Book, just out, is more beautiful and complete than any other 
ever issued, and it will be sent free to any woman furnishing her name and 
address. 

There are six pure fruit flavors of Jell-O: Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, 
Orange, Cherry, Chocolate. For sale at all grocers’, 2 packages for 25 cents. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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The true portrait 
of Carusos art 


Mishkin 


When you hear a Victor Record of Caruso’s voice 
played on the Victrola, you hear the great tenor ex- 
actly as he wishes you to hear him. Only the Victor 
process of reproduction can bring out all the wonder- 
ful beauty of tone which the Victor process of 
recording put into the record. 

After their records have passed the critical judg- 
ment of the officials of the Victor Recording Labor- 
atory, the great artists who make Victor Records pass 
judgment upon themselves as they are heard on the 
Victrola and they must give the final approval before ee | 


any of their records are released to the public. “HIS , MASTERS VOICE” 


Victrolas $25 to $1500. Victor dealers everywhere. 
Look under the lid' Look on the label! 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. —" ee 
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COSMOPOLITAN 


Americas Greatest Magazine 


This Month Next Month 


Cover: The Spanish Scarf 
Harrison Fisher 


Dignity II 
George Ade ; 
Denial Ed ceili 12 A Keystone That Got Lost 
ar A. Gues 
Decoration by F. OU JOSEPH VANCE has written a new novel 
The Empty Sack 14 about that fascinating character, The Lone Wolf. 


It will begin in the next—the April—issue of Cosmo- 


Basil King 


Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg POLITAN. 
The Madonna of the F ingry Child 23 If you like mystery and thrills and action, we guaran- 
Sir Philip Gibbs tee them in quantity and quality in this novel. 
Illustrated by M. L. Bower There is an interesting story behind Alias the Lone 
The Dude Ranch 28 = Wolf—a story which illustrates one of the many peculiari- 
Mary Roberts Rinehart ties of writing. 
Mr. Vance and I were having luncheon one day to 
The Near-Lady 33 discuss the possibility of a new “Lone Wolf” novel. With 
Frank R. Adams that ingenuity which is characteristic of the man, Mr. 
Illustrated by John Alonzo Williams WETS 
Vance had developed a new trick by which a crook might 
Julot, the Apache . 4° — use another man’s finger-prints to fasten a crime upon an 
Robert W. Service enemy. It provided an unusual keystone for a novel. 
Illustrated by W. D. Stevens 


He began the story. Some months later, he brought 
the manuscript to our office. We read it, and we were 
delighted with it. 


The Pride of Palomar 42 
Peter B. Kyne 


Illustrated by H. R. Ballinger 


The Stage To-day 49 But—— 
Photographs in Artgravure That keystone never got into the story. After Mr. 
This Suspense Is Terrible! 53 Vance got his story started and his characters into the 
Royal Brown situations which the story developed, they ran away 
Illustrated by Charles D. Mitchell from him. They made themselves so interesting and the 
The Fiend 59 _ Situations so interesting that he never got an oppor- 

Courtney Ryley Cooper tunity to use what had been his keystone. 

iBustrated by W. H. D. Koermer You may imagine from this what a corking story 
Do We Like To Be Fooled? 65 Alias the Lone Wolf is. It is crowded with excitement; 
‘ Fred C. Kelly there’s a love-story as intriguing as any you ever read, 
Photographic Illustrations by A. P. Milne and there are scenes laid in Paris—the after-the-war 
Find the Woman 68 Paris which has been an irresistible lure to sensation- 
Arthur Somers Roche hungry Americans—which could only have been done 


Illustrated by Dean Cornwell 


Old Reliable on Guard 75 
Harris Dickson 
Illustrated by Edward L. Chase 


The Plaid Moth 


by one who knows his Paris thoroughly. 

With Peter B. Kyne’s great novel of California, 
Basil King’s intensely human *‘The Empty Sack,’ and 
g,; this new novel by Louis Joseph Vance—there’s a pro- 


William Dudley Pelley gram of serials to gladden any reader’s heart! 
Illustrated by Howard Chendler Christy Ray Lone. 
Wriitam Hasnet, President A. Moons, Vice-President and Treasurer Rar Lone, Vice-President W. G. Lascpos, Secretary, 119 W. 40th St., New Youn 
$4.00 A Year in U. S. and P. i and C da; $4.50 Elsewhere 35 Cents a Copy 


Pablished monthly at 119 West 40th Street. New York, N.¥.. by Internationa! Magazine Company. Entered as second-class matter, 
September 8, 1905, at the Post-Offiee, New York, N. ¥.. ander the Act of March 3, 1879. Entered on July 1, 191%, at the 
Post-Office, Atlanta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.: Chieago, [ll.: Los Angeles, Oalif.: San Franciseo, Oalif. 

All subscriptions are payable in advance. We cannot begin subscriptions with back numbers. Unless otherwise directed we begin 
all subscriptions with the current issue. When sending in your renewal or making a request fora change of address, please give us 
tour weeks’ notice. If you wish your address changed, please be sure to give us both your old and new addresses. 


Cosmopolitan, 119 West 40th Street, New York 


COPYRIGHT, 1921, BY INTERNATIONAL MaGaZINE COMPANY (CORMOPOLITAN MaGazINR) 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED UNDER THE TERM@ OF THE FOURTH 4MERICAN INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION OF ARTICTIC AND LITERARY COPYRIGHT 


The Harrison Fisher cover of this issue without lettering mailed on receipt of 35 cents 
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4 D00R SEDAN 


In point of faithful service, free from 
any annoyance, and rendered at a 
trifling cost, any owner will tell you 
that the Sedan is a really wonderful car 


Its performance is so consistently good 
throughout the year that the thought of 
trouble rarely enters the mind of the owner 


The gasoline consumption is unusually low 
The tire mileage is unusually high 


Dooce BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


ror 


FOUR SEASONS Gis 


Study and Travel 
Northern School—college preparation; music, 
art. Individual attention. Limited enrollment. 
at Princeton, N. J 
Southern School —elective studies; fine arts. 
Term increased to 8 months. Capacity 70 girls. 
at Charleston, S. C. 
Summer School— intensive tutoring; week-ends 
at seashore; camp activities. 
at Princeton, N. J. 
Travel—itinerary July and August abroad. 
Address 
Miss Laura M. Gildner, A.M., Director 


Princeton, N. J. 


The Ely School 


CONNECTICUT, Greenwich. 


‘The School Palatial.””. For high-school 
Glen Eden girls and graduates. Magnificent build- 
ings of granite overlooking the sea. Immense gymnasium, 
é Fifty minutes from Fifth Avenue, New 
Membership $1200. For booklet and views, 
with full details, address PRINCIPAL OF GLEN EDEN. 
CONNECTICUT, Stamford. 


r Girls. 25 miles from Bos- 
College preparatory and 
Household economics. Strong courses 
in instrumental and vocal music. Military drill. Horse- 
back riding. All sports UC as and lower school. 50 
pupils MR. AND Mrs. C. P. KENDALL, 
Mass., West Bridgewater, st How ard St. Principals. 


Howard Seminary ton. 
general courses. 


** Many Cosmopolitan readers say 
Thank You when they have found the school 

wanted through Cosmopolitan Educational Club. If the 

school problem perplexes you, write, giving kind of school 

you wish, age and sex of applicant, approximate location 

and the amount you desire to spend yearly. ‘There is no 

charge for this service. COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
NEW YORK, New York City, 119 W. 40th Street. 


Highland Manor ork. Non-sectarian boarding 
school for girls. Liberal Arts, College Preparatory, 
Post-graduate, Secretarial, Home-making. Primary, Inter- 
mediate. Outdoor life. Address 


216 W. 


EUGENE H. LEHMAN. 


NEw YORK CIty, 100th St., Box C. 


Drew Seminary 
The Carmel School for Girls on Lake Gleneida, Carmel, 
NY. 49 miles from N.Y.City. 600 feet elevation. Home- 
like atmosphere. General and special courses. Athletics. 
55th year. Catalog CLARENCE PaUL MCCLELLAND, 
NEw YorE, Carmel, Box 206 President 


The Knox School 


For Girls. Formerly at Tarrytown-on-Hudson, now on 
Otsego Lake, Cooperstown, New York. For catalog and 
views, address 

Mrs. RUSSELL HOUGHTON. 

NEw YorRK, Cooperstown, Box 16. 


Ossining School 
For Girls. 52nd year. Academic and economic courses. 
Separate school for very young girls. For anteteg address 
| C. FULLER, Prin 
HA J. NARAMORE, " Assoc. Prin. 
New York, Ossining-on-Hudson, Box 3C 


P A select school for girls. 
Bishopthorpe Manor Convenient to New York 
and Philadelphia. College preparatory and general courses. 

wo years finishing course for high school graduates. Sec- 
retarial work. Inaividual attention. New gymnasium and 
swimming pool. Junior Department. CLAUDE N. WYANT, 

PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem, Box 237. Prin. 

for Girls. Insuburbs. City 


The Cowles Schoo advantages 8 miles away. 
College Preparatory, General, Music, Art. Primary through 
High School. Riding. Small Classes. Separate house for 
younger girls. OLIVER DENTON, Visiting Director, Piano 
Dept. Emma MILTON CowLes, A.B., Head of School. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Oak Lane 


Gulf-Park 


The South's New School. A Junior College for Girls 
and Young Women. By-the-Sea. Gulfport, Miss. Highest 
scholastic standards in classroom and studio. Land and 

water sports. Out-door tif the whole year. Illustrated 
catalog on request. Addres 

West Beach. 


MIssIssIPPi, Gulfport, Gult- Park, 


CONFIDENCE 


Confidence has wrought many 
miracles. Together with Faith it 
forms the strongest thread in the 
fabric of civilization. Confidence 
in God has healed the sick and given 
sight to the blind. Confidence in 
man works its wonders before our 
very eyes. 


The agnostic rides carefree in a 
railroad train because he has faith 
in the ability of the engine driver. 
And countless thousands rush to 
war knowing that their cause— 
interpreted by their leaders—is a 
just one. 


The faith of its readers is more 
valuable to a magazine than a 
deskful of advertising contracts. 
For unless this people had faith 
in what they read, a bookful of 
advertising would not have the 
slightest effect upon them. 


Cosmopolitan has been excep- 
tionally fortunate. Never has it 
broken faith with its readers. 
That is why thousands of families 
have entrusted to us the choice of 
a school for their children. 


Perhaps we can help you solve 
your problem. A wealth of infor- 
mation is yours for the asking. 


L. R. GILBERT 


Cosmopolitan School Bureau 
119 West 40th Street, New York City 


fo 


Lasell Seminary 


A school that blends the best of old New England 
ideals of woman's education with training that recog- 
nizes and meets demands of modern complex life, 

Course of study, from first year high schoo! grades 
through two years’ work for high school gr aduates, 
ranges widely through academic and special clective 
courses. Jnusual training in Home 
Music, Art, College Preparatory and ; arial 
courses. Ideally situated for culiural advantages of 
Boston. Outdoor sports and gymnasium. 

WOODLAND PARK 
The Junior Department for Girls under 15 
Catalogs on application 
amp Teconnet opens July Ist 
GUY h. D., Principal 
eo F. TOWNE, A .M., Assoc. Principal 
09 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 


For Girls.  Thor- 

The Birmingham School ough college prepa- 

ration and courses for girls not going to college. Beautiful 

and healthful location in the mountains. Main Line P.R.R 

New gymnasium, pool, sleeping Phy sical 
training. Catalo; GRIER, 

_ “Box 101. P.S. MOULTON, Hdm. 


A for eloping School for 
Darlington Seminary é irls. 60-acre estate in 
Pennsylvania's finest country. pr uage, Art, Music, 
Expression, Secretarial, Business and Household Manage- 
ment. College Preparation. Catalogue. 
“HRISTINE F. BYE, President. 
PENNSYLVANIA, West Chester, Box 600. 


For Young Women, 

Beechwood School (Inc.) Women. 

tion. Preparatory College Departments; Conservatory of 

Music; Art, Oratory, Domestic Arts and Sciences. Secre- 

taryship, Gymnastics, Normal Kindergarten. sg 
pool. Large new gymnasium. M.H. REASER, Ph.I 

PENNSYLVANIA, Jenkintown, Box 400. Pres, 


64th Year. Oldest School 

Walnut Lane School Philadelphia. 

Development of well-poised personality thorough intellec- 

tual, moral, social, physical training. Courses: High School 

Graduate; Home- making; College 

an out-door sports. MIss EDNA JOHNSTON, A 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown, 

For Girls. Suburb of 


Miss Sayward s Schoo Philadelphia. Coilege 
preparatory and secretarial courses. Music, Domestic 
Science. Physical training, outdoor sports, horseback 
riding, swimming. Develops character, mind and body. 
Write Dept. C. Miss JANET SAYWARD, Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Overbrook. 
School for Girls. CoNege Preparatory, 
Penn Hall Modern Language and Special Courses. 
Certificate privileges. Rooms with private bath. May each 
year spent at Atlantic City. Work continues without inter- 
ruption. New gymnasium and swimming pov!. Rates $700. 
Catalogue and views. Address FRANK S. MAGILL, A.M.., 
PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg, Box N Prin. 


Trains young women 
Linden Hall Seminary Wore 
place in life. Beautiful, healthful location. Academic 
and College Preparatory. Music, Art, Domestic Science, 
Business. Post-graduate work. Separate Junior Dept. 
Gymnasium. Catalog. REV. F. W. STENGEL, 

“PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz (near Lancaster), Box 113. 

A Country School in a 


The Mary Lyon School Town, College 

Preparatory. Certificate privileges. General and Finishing 

Courses. Opport unity for advanced study. Open-air class- 

rooms. Seven Gables, our Junior School for girls 6 to 14. 
H. M. Crist,A.B., FRANCES L. Crist, A.B., Principals. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore, Box 1500 


Highland Hall 


A school for girls, in residential town 1,000 feet_above 
sea level, on main line of Pennsylvania one. College 
Preparatory, Gane and Post Graduate Cou 

S ELLEN C. KEATES, A. ‘Principal. 

*Hollidaysburg. 


Founded 1850. A school for girls 
Ogontz School occupying an estate on the sum- 
mit of Rydai Hills, 25 minutes from Phila. Illustrated 
booklet describing new building mailed on request. Rydal, 
Junior Department. 
MIss ABBY A. SUTHERLAND, Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Montgomery County. 


School for Girls. Thorough college prepara- 
Harcum tion; or exceptional opportunities for special 
study. Music and art instruction by noted artists. New 
stone buildings, large grounds, sunny rooms, home life, 
athletics, riding. Catalog. Mrs. EpitH HATCHER HarcuM, 
B.L. (Pupil of Leschetizky) Head of the School 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 


Devon Manor 
In Valley Forge region. 
College Preparatory. Vocational work. 
Secretarial, Social Service, Art, Music. 
Mrs. LANGDON CASKIN, eee. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Devon, Devon Manor, Box 90: 


16 miles from Philadelphia. 
Domestic Arts, 


girls’ school 
Centenary Collegiate Institute i in beautiful 
country near New York. 48th year. 5 modern buildings; 
50 acres: $600,000 equipment: athletics, I 
etc. College preparatory certificates. 
courses Dr. ROBERT J. TREVORROW, President, 
NEW JERSEY, Hackettstown, Box 10. 
Founded 1903. An eminent non-sectar- 


The Abby ian finishing school, distinguished for un- 
usually intensive ope year courses including General Edu- 
cation, Home Economics, Music, popular national re- 
creations and social etiquette—maintained for exclusive 
atronage. Register open for 1920-21. SECRETARY. 
IST. OF COLUMBIA., Washington, 3100 16th St., N. W. 


or yor 
Martha Washington Seminary { w 
Junior college Course (2 years) for High School Graduates. 
Normal and General Course in ———— Science. Secre- 
tarial branches. Mus, French, sh 
DWARD W. THOMPSON, Principal. 
DIstTRIcT OF COLU Washington. 


e Arare combination of outdoor life with the 
Fairmont unique advantages of the National Capital. 
Regular and special courses: Music, Art. Expression, Do- 
mestic Artsand Sciences. Advanced courses for High School 
graduates. Supervised my Individual care Address 

D MRS. ARTHUR RAMSAY. 
DISTRICT OF rashington. 


Gunston Hall 


A School for Girls. Established 1892. 
2 8. BEVERLEY R. MASON, Principal. 


MR: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., “1918 Florida Ave. 


hool for the girl of 
Chevy Chase School ‘tomorrow. 
Courses: two-year advanced for high school 


graduates: spec rivalled location at the national 
capital. For catalog, address 
EDERIC ERNEST FARRINGTON, Ph.D., Headmaster. 


D.C., Washington, Chevy Chase School, Box C. 


Colonial Schoo School and College courses 
Art, Expression, Secretarial. Athletics. Outdoor sports. 
Modern buildings. Beautiful location in National Capital. 
Inaugural year. Well ordered home — social life. References 
required. Catalog. Address JESSIE TRUMAN, Associate St. 
ISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 1531 Eighteenth 


d day 
for Girls. Boarding an [= 


Select patrom- 
Brenau College Conservatory: age 30 Pstates; 
leasant social life; location foothills Blue Ridge Mts. 
Standard A. B. course; advantages in music, oratory, 
domestic science, physical culture. 32 buildings including 
sorority houses, gymnasium, swimming pool. 
Georaia, Gainesville, Box B. Address BRENAU- 


ASK COSMOPOLITAN for information on additional schools and colleges anywhere. 
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Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


Schools of Elocution and Dramatic Art 5 


For GIRLS 


miles from 
Boston 
All studies except English elective 
Preparator school. 
Advanced Elective Courses for 
high school graduates ae 
Certificate. Fully equi — 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Pipe 
Organ, with noted men. 
Domestic Science, New Gym- 
nasium with swimmin 1. 
Costume Design and new 
Decoration, Secretarial 
Exceptional opportunities, with 
elightful ome life. 


1643 Summit Street 
NEWTON, Mass. 


ount 
a 


School 


Year Book on 
Request 


Extension ccurses of 
National Park Seminary two years'collegiate 
work above high school. Home Economics, Floriculture, 
Artsand Crafts, Music, Painting, Dramatic Art, systematic 
study of the National C apital. book on request 
to Registrar. JAMES E. AME _" Ph.D., LL 


MARYLAND, Forest Glen, ‘Box 115 President. 
Maryland College for Women 
Courses; College Preparatory; College; Domestic 


Science; Music; Expression. Advantages; 10 miles from 
Baltimore. Fire proof Strong faculty; 66 years’ 
history. Catalogue. 

MARYLAND, Lutherville, B Box W. 


z Do you wish our assistance in 
Boarding Schools the choice of a school? If you 
do not find one suited to your requirements advertised in 
the Magazine write to us. Give location, approximate 
amount you are willing to spend, and age of prospective 
pupil. COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 

New York, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


AE for Young Women. In the Valley 
Virginia College of Virginia, famed for health and 
beauty. Elective, Preparatory and full Junior College 
courses. Music, Art, Expression. Domestic Science. Cata- 
logue. Address MATTIE P. HARRIS, President. Mrs. 
GERTRUDE HARRIS BOATWRIGHT, Vice-President. 

VIRGINIA, Roanoke, Box Z. 


Cosmopolitan 

Recommends the schools, colleges and camps adver- 
tised in these pages, a8 you need not hesitate to write 
those which interest you 


2 for Girlsand Young Women. 

Southern Seminary year in'Blue Ridge 

Mts., famous Valley of Va., near Natural Bridge. Rare 

health record. Home life. College Preparatory. Finishing, 

Music, Pipe Organ, Art, Domestic Science, Business, ete. 

Recommended by Bishop J. H.Vincent, Chicago. Rate $525. 
VirGINIA, Buena Vista, Box 921. 


‘or Women. New Buildings, every 
Sullins College; room has bath attached. Gymna- 
sium, Swimming Pool, Outdoor Sports, Standard High 
School and Junior college C ‘ourses. Music, ‘Art, Expression 
and Domestic Science. Secretarial C eee Students from 
35 states. Write for catalogue and view 
VIRGINIA, Bristol, Box A. W.E. MARTIN, Ph.D., Pres. 


Sirls 
Virginia Intermont College 
37thyear. Students from 20states. Preparatory and Junior 
College Courses, Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. 
Music a specialty Large campus. Bracing climate. Alt. 
1900 feet. New ———~, = swimming pool. 
Va., Bristol, Box 125. . NOFFSINGER, A.M., Pres. 


Stuart Hall 


Episcopal school for girls. Seventy-eighth Session. 
Rich in traditions of the past; alive to the needs of the 
present. Thorough college preparation. Outdoor sports. 
Address .‘H. N. A. B. 

VIRGINIA, Staunton, Box M 


A select school for girls. _ College 
Fairfax Hall preparatory. 1 year graduate work. 
Music, Art, Home Economics, Expression, Secretarial. 
Mountain location campus. Modern building. 
Main Une C C. 0. & N. W. Rys. $450. For catalogue 


VIRGINIA, Busic, Box C. 


SCHOOL 


SKIDMORE oF arrs 


CHARLES HENRY KEYES, Ph.D., President 


A woman's college offering programs in 
General Studies, Fine and Applied Art, Home 
Economics, Music, Physical Education, and 
Secretarial Science, all leading to the B. 8. 
degree. Dormitory accommodations for 300 
students. For catalogue address 


THE SECRETARY 
Box A, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


WARD-BELMONT 


For Girts anv Younc Womtn 
ESERVATIONS for the 1921-22 
session should be made as soon 
as possible to insure entrance. 
Courses covering 4 years and 2 
Strong Music and Art 


ears college work. 
Departments. Also Literature, Expression, 
Physical Training, Home Economics and 


Outdoor sports and swimming 
yody Crest’’ is the School Farm 
Club. References required. 


Booklets on request. Address 
WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights Box A, Nashville, Tenn. 


A school for girls, offering a broad variety 
Ashley Hall of courses, including preparation for en- 
trance to the best women’s colleges. Beautiful old estate, 
4 acres, with modern equipment. Swimming pool. Northern 
advantages in somey n climate. Catalog on request. 
Y VARDRINE MCBEE, M.A., Principal, 
SOUTH CAROLINA, Charleston. 


College preparatory, general high school 
Ferry Hall and advanced courses. Also special in- 
struction in music, expression and domestic arts and sci- 
ences. Located in a picturesque woodland estate of twelve 
acreson theshoresof Lake Michigan, 28 miles from Chicago. 
For catalog address Miss ELOIsE R. ‘TREMAIN, Prin. 
ILLINOIS, Lake Forest, Box 301 


* For Girls and Young 

Frances Shimer Schoo Women. 2 years Col- 
lege, 4 years Academy. Miusic, Art, Expression, Home 
Economics, Secretarial and Teac hers’ Courses. Certificate 
privileges. 35 acres. 8 buildings. 68th year. Separate 
yuilding for Ist and 2nd ad ac. 7 students. Cat log. 
ILL., Mt. Carroll, Box 6 REV. WM.P. McKEE, Dean. 


AStandard College. 

Illinois Woman's Colleve Cronica 

recognized by universities for graduate work and by State 

Boards of Education. Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music and 

Home Economics. Certificate in Secretarial, Physical Train- 

ing and other special courses. 6 buildings. Musie Hall. 
ILLINOIS, Jacksonville, Box E. | WOMAN'S COLLEGE. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 
Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
The leading institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in America. 


Connected with Charles Frohman’s Empire 
Theatre and Companies. 


For information apply to 
SECRETARY 


144 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 


Academy of Theatrical Art 


paratory and training school for Opera, Vaudev: me. 
Musical Comedy, Photoplay Acting, Classical and St 
Dancing. Day and evening classes. Phone Harlem S147. 
CHAS. NEWMAN, Gen. Director. 
New York Ciry, 244 LenoxAve., bet.122nd & 123rd Sts. 


Neff College 


_ Diplomas, degrees. Chartered 1893. Courses in Elocu- 
tion, Public Speaking, Salesmanship, Authorship, Devel- 
ops Self-confidence, Personality and 
sion. Literature free. SILAS NEFF, Ph.D., Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1730 Chestnut St. 


OF ELOCUTIO? 
The National School 

The oldest chartered school of Expression in America. 
Degrees granted. Public speaking. Physical Training. 
English, Dramatic Art, Professional and Finishing Course. 
Dormitories. For catalog, address D. R. SHOEMAKE R, Prin. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 4010-12 Chestnut St. 


‘STANOARO ViENE ' ARTS 


SCHOOL 
DRIVIMIC ARTS 


four schools m one, 
Pracheal stage training’ 
The Schools students stochano 
theatre afford publ. stage appearances 
Write for detailed catalog mentioning study desired to 
Secretary Alviene Schools, Suite 21 


43 West 72nd St., New York 
Bet. B'’way & Central Park 


Censervatories of Music 


for Young Women. Four 
Lindenwood College year courses conferring B.A. 
and B.S. degrees. Two year Junior college course confers 
A.A. degree. Exceptional vocational home economics, 
secretarial and other courses. Degree courses in music. 
For catalog address J.L. ROEMER, D.D., President. 

Missouni, St. Charles, Box Al. 


New York School of Music and Arts 


All branches of music. Day and boarding pupils. 
FE LEECH STERNER, Director. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THE 


West 72d St.. at Riverside Driv: Seven buildings 
Practical and cultural courses. HIGH SC HOOL. 
aratory and general. 
FOR OLDER STUDENTS. (1) Secretarial training 
with unusual features. (2) Domestic S a on 1-year 
course with diploma. (3) Community Service, a new 
profession combining Secretarial, Social Welfare work 
and Americanization. Graduates of this course are 
also qualified for high grade secretarial positions. Gym- 
nasium, swimming, etc. Attractive dormitories; like 
college life. Noentrance examinations. Address MIss 
. 5S. SCUDDER, 244 W.72d St., New York City, N. Y. 


College for young women. 
Averett College 3} ear. 4 year preparatory, 2 
year college. Music, , Domestic Science. 


New building, library, laboratories. 88 resident “students: 
faculty 16. Moderate For catalog address 


E 
ViRGINIA, Danville, Box K. 


OSLAND, B.A. (Oxon.) Pres. 


ALF 
C., 150 Riverside Drive. 
Do you wish our assistance in 


Music Schools the choice of a school? If you do 
not find one suited to your requirements advertised in the 
magazine, writetous. Give location, approximate amount 
you are willing to spend, age of prospective pupil. 
COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB 
NEw York, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


Columbia School of Music 


Twentieth Year. Comprehensive Academic and Col- 
legiate courses in all branches of music leading to Degree 
Bachelor of Music. All classes limited in number. Register 
now. Address REGISTRAR. 

ILLINOIS, “Chicago, Box 85, 509 S. Wabash Ave. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
Founded 1867, by Clara Baur. Faculty of International 
reputation. Every branch of musical training. Residence 
Dept. Beautiful grounds. 53rd year opens Sept. 4th. For 
circular and catalogue address BERTHA BAUR, Directress. 
Outro, Cincinnati, Highland Avenue and Oak Street. 


Schools for Boys and Girls 


In the foothills of the White 
Tilton Seminary Mountains. For young men and 
women. Preparation for college and business. Courses for 
High School graduates. Home economics. Christian in- 
fluence. 10 buildings. New 25-acre athletic field. Lower 
school for young boys. Endowment permits moderate cost. 

N. H., Tilton, 32 School St. GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Prin. 


Founded 1831. Strictl 
Grand River Institute 
tional, preparatory school. Exceptional equipment made 
ossible by endowment. New dormitories and gymnasium. 
Special training in business fundamentals, music and 
orator ry. EARLE W. HAMBLIN, Principal. 
Ou1o0, Austinburg. Box 22. 


36t 
Combs Conservatory of Music year. 
Instruction. Normal Training ¢ cures for Teachers. Pub- 
lic School Musie Su pers Pupils’ Recitals a week. 
Daily Supervision. Technic Classes. 2 Pupils’ Symphony 
Orchestras. Dormitories for Women. “Degrees Conferred. 
Pa., Philadelphia, 1319 8. Broad St. G. R. Combs, Dir. 


‘ OF THE CITY OF 
Institute of Musical Art New YorK 
An endowed school. Frank Damrosch, Director. Pro- 
vides a thorough and comprehensive musical education in 
all branches and equipped to give highest advantages to 
most exceptional talents. Address SECRETARY. 
NEw YOrK City, 120 Claremont Ave. 


Narses Training Schools 


George School 


Co-educational with separate Dormitory Buildings. Col- 
lege Preparatory, also Manual Training and Citizenship 
Courses. 227 Acres on ae. Athletics. 
Management. LTON, A.M., 5 

PENNSYLVANIA, George School, Box 281. 


Douglas Park Maternity Hospital 
Training school for Nurses, Beginners 6-months’ course 

in obstetrics, Nursery maids 4-months'’ course. Affiliat 

2- rae course general nursing. Allowance, room, board, 

washing. 

ILLINOIS, Chicago, 1900 8. Kedzie Ave. 


Preparation for College a 
Dickinson Seminary Specialty. _ Experienced 
teachers. Strong courses in Business, Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Art, Crafts, Expression. All sports. “Athletic field. Swim- 
ming Pool. Gymnasiums. Co-educational. Separate dor- 
mitories. High ideals. 500. 

Pa., Williamsport, Box G. B,C. CONNER, D.D., Pres. 


school you have been looking for is listed in this 


Hurley Hospital Training School 
For Nurses. Accredited by State Board of Regi»tration 
ot Nurses, offers a 3 years’ course of training in medical, 
surgical, obstetrical and contagious nursing. Splendidly 
appointed living quarters. Opportunities for recreation. 
MICHIGAN, Flint. 
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Schools for Boys 


PAGE 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


§ A Big School for Little Boys 

Military life appeals to youngsters 
—at Page it is combined with work 
and play that develop initiative and 
self-reliance. The growing mind is 
guided by wise men and women 
who thoroughly understand boys. 
Every advantage of climate and lo- 
cation. Large modern buildings; 
seven acre campus. Let our catalog 
tell you allabout us. Boys grow big 
and strong in California. 


ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 


Route 7, Box 944 
Los Angeles, California 


> Do you wish our assistance in 
Boys Schools the choice of a school? If you do 
not find one suited to rave requirements advertised in the 
magazine write tous. Give location, approximate amount 
you are willing to spend, and’age of prospective pupil and 
any information you see fit. COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL 
NEW YOrK, Times Square Station, Box 155. CLUB. 


Worcester Academy 
250 Boys. 22 Teachers. Strictly preparatory for col- 
lege or engineering school. Junior Sc eo for young boys. 
For catalog, address G. D. CHURCH, Registrar, 
SAMUEL F. ‘M.A., Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 


Powder Point School 


Will understand your boy and teach him to understand 
himself. 


RALPH K. BEARCE, A.M., Headmaster. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, 71 King Caesar Road. 


Chauncy Hall School 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and other scientific 
schools. Every teacher a spec + ist. 

FRANKL KURT, Principal. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 549 She St. (Copley Sq.) 


A School for Boys. College Preparatory 
Suffield and Business Courses. 3% hours from 
New York City. Modern buildings. Athletics. Depart- 
ment for young boys, house mother. Booklet. Founded 
1533. 
HosBart G. TRUESDELL, A.M., Ph. Principal. 
CONNECTICUT, Suffield, Main Street, C. 


College Preparatory School for Boys. SOME VACAN- 
CIES AT MIDYEAR Individual attention. Small 
classes. Athletics. Gymnasium. Well-known school crew. 
E ogee nt 125. Summer session. Write for catalog. 

N. Ithaca, Box 102. © THE CASCADILLA SCHOOLS. 


nd for Boys. 25 miles from New York ip 
lvoe Schoo the beautiful, historic “Irving” coun- 
try. 84th year. 29 years under present Head Master. New 
site and buildings 1904. Prepares for all colleges and techni- 
cal schools. Individual instruction. Athletic field. Swim- 
ing Pool. Gymnasium. J.M.FURMAN, A. M., : ei 
NEW YORK, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Box 91 


Mount Pleasant Schools 
For over one hundred years a refined school home ior 
boys of allages. Practical military training with field work. 
College and business preparation. Physical training and 
oe sports. Address, CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE. 
EW York. Ossining-on-the-Hudson, P. O. Box 513. 


M li Saint John’s School. Manlius develops its 
anlius poys according to common sense principles, 
cessfully joining the theoretical with the practical. 

-paration for college and business and superior mili- 
tary training. 


BriGc.-GEN. WM. VERBECK, Pres. 
New YorK, Manlius, 13 


Stamford Military Academy se hol 


military training fostering the intellectual, physical and 
moral needs of developing boys. Personal instruction. 
Small classes. Manly sports encouraged. Extensive equip- 
ment. Summer Camp. 
N. Y., Ossining. 


Wenonah Military Academy 


12 miles from Philadelphia. Prepares for college or busi- 
ness. U. 8S. Army Offic ad detailed. Special School for 
Juniors. Catalog. Dr. H. LORENCE, President. 

basso CLAYTON A. SNYDER, Supt. 

New JERSEY, Wenonah, Box 403. 


Peddie 


For the all-around education of manly boys. Athletic 
sports, 60-acre campus. Prepares for college and business 
life. Moderate rates. a er School for boys from 11 to 14. 

ROGER W. SWETLAND, Headmaster. 
New JERSEY, Hightstown, Box 3 


Pp. 
WALTER D. GERKEN, A. M.., Prin. 


Thoroug 
Bordentown Military 
for college or business. Efficient faculty, small classes, in- 
dividual attention Boys taught how to study. Military 
training. Supervised athletics. wae year. For catalogue. 
Drawer C-5, address OL. T. D. LANDON. 
New JERSEY. Bordentown-on- 


Milford 


A College Preparatory School. Formerly The Rosen- 
baum School. Intensive Preparation for College by indi- 
vidual instruction or in small classes, for boys 16 and over. 
Enter any time during year. Science Laboratory. Dormi- 
tory, Gymnasium, Tennis, ete. Write for Booklet. 

UEL B. ROSENBAUM, Prin. 

CONNECTICUT, Milford, ‘Box A. 


Shattuck School 


54th Year. College Preparatory, Military, eee. 
TL eey ion should be made well in advance to enter when 
or 15 years of age. Catalogue and View Book on 
Request. 
MINNESOTA, Faribault. 


(154th year. 
Rutgers Preparatory School { Well year.) 
courses. Teachers that develop studious, manly boys 
ready for any college. Good home care. New dormitories, 
gym, swimming pool, track, library, chapel. Physical devel- 
weeet and self-discipline. Please state boy's age and class. 
, New Brunswick, Box 135, WILLIAM P. KELLY. 


bd For 90 select youn: 
Freehold Military School 
of the Military training to inculcate habits of obedience, 
promptness, orderliness and self-reliance. Study and play 
carefully supervised. One teacher to 10 boys. ‘The school 
with the personal touch.’” MAJOR CHARLES M. DUNCAN. 
NEW JERSEY, Freehold, Box 34 


4 An efficient school a 
The Pennington Schoo moderate cost. # 
minutes from N. Y., 50 from Phila. Prepares for College, 
Technical Schools or Business. Gymnasium. Strong faculty. 
Swimming pool, all athletics. Junior school with home care 
for boys 9 to 13. Moderate rates. FRANK MACDANIEL,D.D., 
NEW JERSEY, Pennington, Box 10. Headmaster. 


4 84th year. Colleg 
Carson Long Institute “Buse 
ness, Junior courses. Separate modern Junior building 
tor boys under 13 years. Healthful country location. 
Terms $400 and up; Juniors, $375. Boys taught how to 
learn and to live. CARSON LONG INSTITUTE. 
PENNSYLVANIA, New Bloomfield, Box A 


“ Senior and Junior depart- 
Harrisburg Academy ments. Modern, indi- 
vidual instruction in college preparatory and general 
courses. New fireproof buildings with large sunny rooms. 
dormitory Athletic field. Moderate 

URE. Headmaster. 
ENNSYLY. ANIA, Herrisburs, Box C 


Swarthmore Preparatory School 
Prepares for college or life work. Send for booklet, ‘A 

Man Making School,”’ and learn the secret of our notable 

and continued succ in training boys. Separate awed 

Department for boys 10 to 14. W. P. TOMLINSON, M.A 
PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore, Box 4. 


4 for Boys. Prepares for col- 
Kiskiminetas School lege or technical schools. 
High, healthful location. Faculty of experts. Individual 
attention through Preceptoria! System. All indoor and 
outdoor sports under competent instructors. Gymnasium 
with swimming pool. Address Dr. A. W. WILSON, JR. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Saltsburg, Box 814. President. 


rains 
Pennsylvania Military College 
ership. " Degrees granted in Civil Engineering, Chemistry, 
Commerce and Finance. Separate Preparatory School for 
boys of twelve to fifteen years. Infantry, ragga Cav- 
alry, and Aviation. Unusual piers for sport 
Pa., Chester, Box 124. OL. CHARLES E. “Hy ATT. 


P for Boys. College Prepara- 
Perkiomen Schoo tory. Music,Oratory, Business. 
Agriculture. All athletics. 20-acre campus. Scholarships. 
Development of Character and Training for Service our 
aim. Junior School for ames boy sin separate cottage. 
Catalog. AR S. KRIEBEL, D.D 

PENNSYLVANIA, Penmbure, Box 106. 


Nazareth Hall Military Academy 


Founded 1743. A Military Academy for boys. College 
preparatory and business courses. Senior, Intermediate 
and Junior a. Vigorous athletic and military 
life. Address the REV. A.D. THAELER, D.D., Principal. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Box 10. 


NEW YORK 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


A SCHOOL OF DISTINCTION 


CorNWALL-oN-Hupson, 
New Yore 


For 
Waite 70 tur Recistrag 


The Citadel 


guished Military Collese" Senior 
shec ary Col Senior Eng! 
Scientific and Liberal nginesting, 
OND, Superint 
SouTH CAROLINA, Charleston. 


Blackstone Military Academy 
and home school for boys in healthful Piedmont section of 
Virginia. Unit of Reserve Officers Training C orps. New 
buildings and complete gymnasium. Full commercial 
courses. Tuition $525.00. For catalogue address, 
VIRGINIA, Blackstone, Box A. COL. E.S. LiGon, Pres, 


The Massanutten Military Academy 
Preparatory School for boys, in beautiful Shenandoah 

Valley. Prepares for college and business. Music, athletics. 

New $25,000 Dining Hall and Dormitory. Limited to 100 

boys. $500. HowarbD J. BENCHOFF, A. M., Headmaster. 
VirGinia, Woodstock, Box 1. 


Fishburne Military School veraitis nd bus 
ness life. Resultful military training. R. O.T.C. w 
U.S. War Department. 41st year. New $100, ovo fire; cot 
equipment. Diploma admits to all colleges. Rates $600. 
Spring encampment near famous caverns at Grottoes. 
VA., Waynesboro, Box 401. MAJOR MORGAN H. Hupeins, 


argest pr 
Staunton Military Academy [ariest private 
East. Boys from 10 to 20 years old pre’ epee ues the Uni- 
versities, Government Academies or Busine Gymna- 
sium, swimming pool and athletic park. new $200,000 
barracks. Charges $600. catalogue address 
VIRGINIA, Staunton, Coy. WM. G. KABLE, Ph.D., Prin. 


(Military. 
Randolph-Macon Academy yA 
Randolph-Macon System. In the Valley of Virginia. Equi; = 
ment soe $100,000. Prepares for College or Scientii 
Schools. Gymnasium $450. 29th year opened 
Se ptember 21st. A.M., Principal. 
"IRGINIA, Front Royal, "Box 404 


4 A PRESBYTERIAL MILITARY SCHOOL, 
Greenbrier An up-to-date military boarding school 
for 120 boys. wong tors—all college graduates. Bracing 
mountain clim 2300 feet altitude. On Main Line 
C.&O.R.R. Brick buildings, Athletic field. Terms $425. 
Catalog address Cou. H. B. Moorg, A.M.., Principal. 

EST VIRGINIA, Lewisburg, Box 15. 


Branham & Hughes Military Academy 


Highest grade preparatory and general courses. Noted 
for strong faculty. R.O.T.C. under supervision ot U.S. Arm: 
Officer. Inspiring location. am moral surroundings. 

ANHAM & HUGHES MILITARY 

TENNESSEE, Spring Hill, Box 3. ACADEMY. 


Tennessee Military Institute 
Nation-wide patronage and recognition establish T. M. 

I. as The ~~ 's Best Known Military School. Modern 

ares for college or business. $650 covers 


Offers a thorough physi- 
Mercersburg Academy ¢i: mental and moral 
training for college or business. Under Christian masters 
from the great universities. Located in the Cumberland 
Valley. New gymnasium. Equipment gg Write for 
catalog. WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, » Headmaster. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mercersburg, Box 108. 


TheArmy and Navy Preparatory School 
Prepares for any college. 6 new buildings. Cottage 
plan—boys and masters live together. Splendid 
— and athletic field. Write for illustrated 
Catalo 
D.C., Washington, 4104 Connecticut Avenue (Suburbs). 


Tome School 


National Boarding School for Boys. Rates $1,000. 
New 75 ft. Swimming Poo! 1. 
MURRAY PEABODY BRUSH, Ph.D., Director. 
MARYLAND, Port Deposit 


«he The Sch 
Kentucky Military Institute Soo! 
ter Home in Florida. 76th year. College preparatory. 
Rated Honor School by U. 8. War Dept. Senior and 
Junior R. O. T. C. Early registration necessary. Large 
waiting list last year. For catalog address _ 
KENTUCKY, Lyndon. THE SECRETARY. 


Established in 1867. 

Porter Military Academy A national school. 

282 boys from 18 eee and 3 foreign countries. Officers 

detailed from U.S. Army. R.O.T.C. and Naval Units. 

Prepares for college or business. $60,000 in improvements 

during vacation, Catalog. REV. WALTER MITCHELL, D.D 
SouTH CAROLINA, Charleston, Box F. 


Cosmopolitan 

Recommends the schools, ow go and camps adver- 
tised in these pages, and you need not hesitate to write 
those which interest you. 


In writing COSMOPOLITAN give tuition, location and kind of school desired. 


all charges incluc ing uniforms. Write for catalog. 
TENNESSEE, Sweetwater, Box 313. 


The Columbia Military Academy }" by t mis 


U. S. Government. Half-million dollar plant. Chau 

campus, athletic fields, splendid equipment. R. O.T.C. 

under direction U. 8. Army officer. Junior school for 

small boys. Catalog. THE COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY. 
TENNESSEE, Columbia, Box 203. 


New Mexico Military Institute 
A state-owned school, located in a high, dry climate. 
For information, — 
JAS. WILLSON, Superintendent. 
NEW MEXICco, Roswell, Box E. 


Culver Military Academy 

Located at center of population. Easily reached from 
everywhere. Famous Military system, superb array of 
buildings described in catalog. Apply immediately = 
1921-22. THE ADJUTANT'S AIDE 


INDIANA, Culver. 


‘or Boys, College Pre- 
Lake Forest Academy 4. mill 
tary institute. Honor ideals. Aim distinctively “educa 
tional. Preparation for admission to any university. 
Swimming pool, a athletics (1 hour north of Chicago). 
N WAYNE Headmaster. 
ILLINOIS, Lake Forest, Box 118 


Riggs School 


For Boys. High School, Agricultural and College Pre- 
paratory Courses. 175 acre farm, fully equipped. Outdoor 


sport: Send for booklet. 
F. B. Rices, Headmaster. 
CONNECTICUT, Lakeville. 
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Schools for Boys 


Summer Camps 


Schools of Physical Education 7 


The Princeton Tutoring School 


“We tutor but do not cram. 

Students pare for the Entrance to all 
Colleges. The School is open throughout the year. Ad- 
mission may he THs ade at any time provided that the School 
authorities feel that the required subjects may be thoroughly 
reviewed in time for the examinations. For booklet, terms 
and uny desired information, add -~ 

JOHN G. Hun, Ph.D. 


New Jersry, Princeton. 


Western Military Academy 

Japacity taxed annually some time before school opens. 
Places are now being assigned for entrance in September, 
1921. Early application is 
Supt. 


Cou 
_ Tu INOIS, Alton, Box 22. Mas. L. JACKSON, Prin. 


Morgan Park Military Academy 
Strictly Academic. 14 miles from Chicago. Boys edu- 
cated through books and observation’’ tours to Chicago's 
industrial institutions. Separate lower school for younger 
boys. For particulars address Cou. H. D. ABELLS, Supt. 
Ituinois, Morgan Park, Box 100. 


‘ for Boys. 44th year. 15 
Pillsbury Academy acres—8 buildings. Maxi- 
mum college preparation. Individual instruction. Mili- 
tary and Manual training. Gymnasium. Swimming pool. 
Exceptional ady in Orchestra _and Band Music. 
Catalog. ILO B. PRIcE, Ph.D., Principal. 

MINNESOTA, 


The Ameri- 
St. John’ Military Academy can Rugby. 
Eminently fitted for training American boys. Thorough 
scholastic and military instruction. Situated on high, well- 
drained ground, in Waukesha County Lake region. 
Catalogue. 
WisconstN, Waukesha County, Delafield, Box 2C. 


ved 78th year opens 

Kemper Military School 

tinuous sly asa Military School of the highest class by the 

U.S. War Department. High scholastic standards. Un- 

ws manual training equipment. Junior and Senior 

R.O.T.C. Supervise d athletics. re catalog address 
Mo. Boonville, 712 Third St. Co. T. A. JOHNSTON. 


Missouri Military Academy 
Develops red-blooded American manhood, through 
carefully co-ordinated military and academic training. 
Equipment and faculty exceptional. For catalogue 
dress PRESIDENT. 
Missourt, Mexico. 


413 Milesfrom 

Wentworth Military Academy Kansas City 
Established ISSO. A high grade preparatory school for boys 
of good character. Military instruction under U.S. Army 
officer and World War Veterans. R.O.T.C. unit. Capacity 
409. Large new gymnasium. Separate Sc hool for Small Boys. 
Mo., Levington.1817 Washington Ave. COL. S. SELLERS. 


Miami Military Institute 
Collegiate courses, preparation for Government Acade- 
mies, Higher Colleges, Universities or business. Prep. De- 
partment. Military training under U. S. Army Officers. 
Catalog. ORVAN GRAFF BROWN, President. 
Ox10, Germantown, Box 66. 


Ohio Military Institute 
High, beautiful location. Military drill subordinate 
to academic work. Lower school for younger boys. Cer- 
tificates admit to colleges. Athletics. 
M. HENSHAW, Superintendent. 
Onto, Colleze Hill, Box 44. (Near Cincinnati.) 


ae ory 
Palo Alto Military Academy 
to fifteen. Grades 1 to 8. Non-sectarian. In session twelve 
months in the year; a home for many of its pupils through- 
out their boyhood. seas any month. Summer 
camp. . R. P. KELLY, Sup't. 
CALIFORNIA, Palo Alto, P. 0. “Box 138. 


The Seale Academy (Military) 


In this school are combined the spirit of the West and 
the thoroughness of the East. Grammar and High School, 
Fifteen-acre Campus. Climate cool and bracing. Stanford 
University near. GRENVILLE C. EMERY, Headmaster. 

C. ALIFORNIA, » Palo Alto. 


Summer Camps 


1200 f bov 
South Pond Cabins boys to ag 


Season. Land and water sports. Eastern representative. 
Address ROLLIN M. GALLAGHER, A.M. (Harvard '06), 
Headmaster. Country Day School, St. Louis, Mo. For- 
merly master of Middlesex School. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, Fitzwilliam. 


Wanakena Camp {2 For take 
water sports, including and aquaplaning, 
mountain trips, riding, dancing, handcrafts. Expert coun- 
nurse. Dr. Mrs. R. B. Bon- 
a! tewart"Ave., Ithaca, Y. After M 
—New Youx. Pilot Knob, 


e e 
Camp Quinipet 
A Salt Water Camp for Girls 
SHELTER ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Eastern end of Long Island, set Mile of Water 
Front. 100 Mites from New York. 100 Miles 
fromBoston. Quickly reached by train or motor 
car, GIRLS OF ALL AGES, but separate 
q camp for younger girls, each with complete 
of canoes, boats and newly de- 
sed bungalow-tents. Modern sanitation. 

Frequent surf-bat hing Cy to Amagan- 
sett ae ADJOINING CAMP FOR 

% PEOPLE, men excepted. 

; tine in large, handsome cottages, or in 
5 tents. Unusual opportunity for those 
5 at a loss to know where to spend va- 
e8 cations or week-ends. Use of 
ioe boats, instruction in swim- 
ming, rowing, canoeing, sail- 
pad and managing motorboats 

ree. 


Myron T. Scudder, of the 
Scudder School, New York, 
President. Lester H. Clee, 
Vice-President. Address: 


MISS C. S. SCUDDER, Registrar 
244 W. 72nd Street ew York City 


THE TALL PINES 


A Summer Camp for Girls 


Juniors 7-13. Seniors 13-18. Club over 18. 
On Lake George at Bennington, N. H., the camp 
nestles among the pines—as healthy a spot as can be 

found anywhere. Athletics, swimming, boating, canoe- 
ing, tennis, basket ball. Camping trips, mountain climb- 
ing. Folkdanctng. Special opportunity for horseback 
riding. Arts and craftsfor rainy days. Good food well 
cooked, home care and attention. The Club accepts 
Campers for a week or longer. Catalog. Address 

Miss Evelina Reaveley, 12D Beacon St., Gloucester, Mass 


Camp Sokokis 


let. ORLANDO F. FER 
NEW York, Brooklyn, 1609 Avenue N. 


wanes Ls ~ Tutoring if desired. WILLIAM J. HAZEL. 
. Peekskill, ¢/o Peekskill Military 


For Boys. Bridgton, Long Lake, Maine. Offers the 
kind of service that particular parents want for their sons. 
Every activity. Modern equipment. References 


‘harleston Lake, Ontario, Canada. 
Camp Vega { (Only 12 hours from New York City) 
AC so. A Camp for American boys, conducted by Amer- 
icans with the highest ideals. Located in Canada’s most 
picturesque lake region. Bungalow Camp. B.. aunches. Un- 


Aloha Camps 


ages 7 to 30. 
health and safety. Book) 


MR L. GULICK, 
M ASSA cnusrrts, Brookline, 231 Road. 


Fairlee, Vermont. For Girls. 17th Season. 3 camps— 
Fun, Friendships. Vigilance for 
et. 


The Sargent School 
For Physical Education. Established 1881. Address 
for booklet. 


Dr. D. A. SARGENT. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 


Do you wi: our - 
school? If you do not find one suited to your requirements 
advertised in the magazine, write to us. Give location, 
approximate amount you are willing to spend, and age of 
prospective pupil. COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 

NEw York, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


oF 
The Chicago Normal School (PEystc” 
For Women. Established 1903. Summer Normal Session 
6 weeks. June 27-Aug.6. 1921. Apply now. Strong Faculty 
of experienced teachers and splendid dormitory for out- 
of-town students. 2-year Normal Course. 
ILL., Chicago, 430 So. Wabash Ave., Box 23, REGISTRAR. 


Schools of Kindergarten Training 


RITE for bulletin of courses 
in Pre-Kindergarten, Kinder- 
garten and Elementary Training. 
Students received at any time. Mid- 
year classes start February 1, 1921. 


THE SCHOOL OF ELEMENTARY 
AND HOME EDUCATION 


Formerly Chicago Kindergarten Institute 


701C Rush Street Chicago, Ill. 


AND ELEMENTARY COL- 
Notional Kindergarten TARY Cole 
Summer Session, June 20 to August 12, 1921. Practical 
Courses for Kindergarten and Primary Grade Teachers. 
Credit towards Diploma. Dormitories on College Grounds. 
Ideal Recreations for Summer Students in Chicago. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Box 52. 


Schools for Backward Children 
The Training School at Vineland 


Devoted to the interests of those who have not developed 
normally. Home spirit. Schools, shops, farm. Depart- 
ment of child study. Twe nt he -five buildings. Address 

R. Director. 

New JERSEY, Vineland, Box 408 


School for Exceptional Children 


Every facility in a suburban home for the care and 
training of children who through mental disability are un- 
publie or schools. Dept. of Domestic 
Science for older girls. LLIE A. Woops, Principal. 
2ENNSYLVANIA, Roslyn, Box 164. 


Business Schools 


Peirce School of 


usiness Administration 
‘Young men and young women with Peirce School train- 
ing enter business prepared to do their work, not as well 
as, but better than others. That ability earns rapid 
promotion to responsible positions. Courses—For young 
men: Business Administration, Two-year Commercial 
Training Course. For young women: Secretarial, Short- 
hand and ‘Typewriting. Large,:completely equipped 
ieee. including gymnasium. Write for 56th Year 
THE SECRETARY. 
VANIA, Philadelphia, Pine St., West of Broad. 


: Do you wish our assist- 
Professional Schools ance in the choice of a 
school? If you do not find one suited to your requirements 
advertised in the magazine, write to us. Give location, 
approximate amount you are willing to spend, and age of 
prospective pupil. CosMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 

New York, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


For Girls (under 20 years), Roxbury, Vermont 


A 300 acre wonderland in the heart of the Green 
Mountains. Athletic fields, private swimming pond, 
clay tennis courts, screened dining porch, sleeping 
bungalows, and a big assembly hall for plays, 
— music, and games around a big cheery fire- 

. Famous for its fine saddle horses, free horse- 
“7 riding, instruction and wonderful camping 
trips. Separate camps for Juniors and Seniors. En- 

thusiastic counselors carefully chosen. Write now 
for illustrated booklet. 


Mr. and Mrs. C.A. Roys, 10 Bowdoin St., Cambridge ,Mass. 


Burdett College 


Two-Year Resident Courses in Business Administration, 
Accounting and Secretarial. (College Grade) Young men 
and women trained for executive pouiens. Graduates in 
demand. Send for catalog. Found 879. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston 11. 


For nearly 60 

Eastman School of Business} 

Thoro training in every business pursuit. Actual practice. 

Accounting, Banking, Civil Service, Secretarial and 

Teachers’ courses. Both sexes. Has trained over 50,000 of 

successful men. Openallyear. Enferany werett: Cat alog. 
NEW YorK, Poughkeepsie, Box 655. . C. GAINES. 


~ SUMMER 
ULVER SCHOOLS 
Naval Cavalry Artillery 


Woodcraft for Younger Boys 
June 29th to August 24th 


Five distinct schools. Naval, min- 
imum age 14; Cavalry—14; Avi a- 
tion—16; Artillery—14: 

2 craft—12. Write for 
catalogue of school 
that interests you. 
Address Adjutant 


CULVER 
IND. 
(On Lake 
Maxin- 
kuckee) 


Sargent Camps 
PETERBORO, N. H. 


The Athletic Camps for Girls 

Every activity, every hour of play has its purpose 
in rity: the girl toward 
healthy, happy life. 
Rkilled leaders train the 
Sargent Camps girls to 
excel in all ood- 
craft, water spo hik- 
ing, horseback tine. field 
games, pantomime, music 
and 


Junior Camp. Home- 
craft ‘for Tittle folks. A 
happy combination of 
home- making and play in 
large play houses. 


For illustrated catalogue 
address Camp Secretary, 
Everett St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Universities, Professional & Trade Schools 
Bliss Electrical School 


Electrical Engineering, condensed course. Complete in 
one year. Theory and practical applications—construc- 
tion, installation, testing. Write for catalog. 28th year 
opened September 29th, 1920. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 49 Takoma Ave. 


Two years 
School of Podiatry (Chiropody) 
course of lectures, isbereers and clinics. Faculty of Bos- 
ton Chiropodists. One Hu Thousand Dollar College. 
Actual Pg te in large china. Write for catalogue. Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, Administration Office 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 657 Boylston Street. 


Tri-State College of Engineering 
Makes you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical 

Engineer in two years. $260 covers tuition, board and 

nee room for 48 weeks. No entrance examina- 


“INDIANA, Angola, 20 C. St. 
Continued on page 128. 
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Better 


An informal page by the Business Department devoted to Cosmopolitan’s 


writers, illustrators, editors, advertisers, readers and ideals. 


Cosmopolitan on 
a Pullman 


FEW weeks ago a famous 

magazine editor was 

traveling between New 
York and Chicago on the 
Broadway Limited, a fast 
special-fare train patronized 
largely by men of affairs and 
people of means. 


It occurred to him that it 
would be interesting to walk 
through the train (largely 
made up of luxurious Pull- 
mans) and see what his fellow 
travelers were reading. 


His letter to a friend, re- 
counting his experience, was 
later published in the Chicago 
Daily News. 


He found three copies of 
“Main Street”? and one copy 
each of “Moon Calf,”’ ‘‘ Pot- 
terism,”’ “A Man for the 
Ages,” “‘The Sea and the Jun- 
gle,” ““Old Junk,” ‘‘ Momma,” 
“Instincts of the Herd in 
Peace and War,” “White 
Shadows in the South Seas” 
and “‘The U. P. Trail.” 


Of magazines, he found: 
Six copies of Cosmopolitan 
Three copies of Literary Di- 
gest 
Two copies of the American 
Magazine 


One copy each of Popular, 
Saturday Evening Post, 
Red Book, Forum, Dial, 
Popular Science and 
Breezy Stories. 


COSMOPOLITAN LED 
THE LIST—as it always does 
where up-to-date, prosperous 
people are to be found. 


There is a clean, sparkling, 
up-to-the-minute wholesome- 
ness about COSMOPOLITAN that 
attracts people who are ac- 
tively living the life of today. 
Its stories and feature articles 
are balanced to appeal to every 
mood and taste. Its illustra- 
tions, printing and paper are 
the last word in the printer’s 
art. 


No wonder it stood first in 
popularity on the Broadway 
Limited. 


Fiction 


the author of “Robinson Crusoe” 
the greatest Jiar who ever lived. 

Which is probably the best thing ever 
said of a lie, and the falsest thing ever said 
of “ Robinson Crusoe.” 

For, although the events of fiction are 
imaginary, the characters mere creatures of 
the author’s fancy, and the scene of the tale 
a land unknown—yvet, unless the author has 
told beautiful truths about life and human 
nature, his story will soon be forgotten. 


has whimsically called 


Every healthy boy in Christendom has 
found some part of his elemental self in 
“Robinson Crusoe,” or it never would have 
survived two hundred years. 

And, likewise, Cosmopolitan is read by 
millions of people not simply because the 
most entertaining stories of the day are 
printed here, but because these stories are 
true portrayals of our fellow mortals, our 
life-problems, and our own selves. 

The more we know about good fiction, the 
more we know about life itself. 


The New 
Art 


EVERAL thousand 
~ years ago your an- 

cestors and mine 
used to squat, half naked, 
on a river bank and 
mold crude pots from 
clay. The vessels they 
made were clumsy, ill- 
shaped and without 
beauty. 

Gradually, as the cen- 
turies passed, certain in- 
dividuals, more skilled 
than the rest, got to 


depend on, 


tan on time. 


When 


Complaints 


ITH 

selling Cosmopoli- 

tan in over 24,000 
towns and cities—<ith over 
3,000,000 readers eager to get 
Cosmopolitan the minute it 
appears each month—with 
rauroads and post-offices to 


miracle if occasional errors 
did not creep in. 

But we do our best to see 
that our subscribers and the 
newsstands receive Cosmopoli- 


we .fail, 


newsstands 


without thought for the 
reader’s comfort. They 
made indifferent reading 
at best. 

What a change today! 
Advertising sud- 
denly become a dignified 
and beautiful art, pre- 
pared by highly skilled 
experts. The illustra- 
tions are painted by 
gifted artists. The words 
are written by highly 
educated writers—many 
of them authors and 


would be a 


remember 


making pots for their that it is not through indiffer- 
neighbors. They became ence. Write us and we will do 
professional potters. our best to make things right. 

Practice brought per- We receive few complaints— 
fection. Art entered in. but when they are deserved, we 
Pots became more beau- like to have you make them. 


poets. The arrangement 
of type is handled by 
men who have made a 
life-study of typesetting. 

History, literature, 


tiful. Pot making be- 


geography, science—all 


came a science. ‘Today 
it is called “the art of ceramics” and re- 
quires a difficult college course to master it. 


If you will go up into the attic, dig up a 
few very old magazines and glance through 
the advertising pages, you will realize that 
a similar (though much more rapid) devel- 
opment has taken place, during the last few 
years, in the writing of advertisements. 

In the old days everybody thought he could 
write an advertisement—just as, centuries 
earlier, everybody thought he could make 
a good pot or vase. 

Most of the old advertisements were 
crude, dull, matter-of-fact, uninteresting. 
If illustrated at all, they were illustrated 
cheaply. The type was crowded together 


the lore of the ages is 
brought in to hold your interest, and illus- 
trate the quality of the article advertised. 


And, above all, the fine ethical element 
of truth has been accepted by the men who 
write advertising. Few extravagant state- 
ments are made. Magazines stand behind 
the claims made by advertisers. The old 
lingo of bombast and misstatement is 
taboo; it has been ruled out by substantial 
American business. 

So it has come about that advertise- 
ments, today, are more than a trustworthy 
guide in buying—they are clever, interest- 
ing, instructive reading matter as well. 

Read the advertisements in Cosmopolitan. 
The leading manufacturers in America 
describe their products in these pages. 


Nearly Everybody Worth 


While Reads Cosmopolitan 


=a" 
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putting on- 
WEED Tire Chain 
in the Garage’ 


It only takes a few moments to attach them 
when you know how. No jack required. 
Study the directions, illustrated on the right. 


Observe these three 
fundamentals 


If you have never followed our instructions for 
attaching Weed Tire Chains, packed with every 
pair, you probably have fumbled around, got 
hot under the collar and falsely accused them of 
being a nuisance. Learn how easy it is to put 


Weed Chains on correctly — practice in the garage Lay chains over wheel 
A with hooks toward rear, 
and instruct your wife, your sister or your and tuck the slack under 


daughter. It will repay you in security, satisfac- oe 


tion and comfort. 


Weed Chains are also made to meet the demand 
for an efficient traction and anti-skid device for 
trucks equipped with single and dual solid tires 
or with the very large pneumatic tires. They are 
so constructed that they satisfactorily meet the 


requirements of heavy truck service in mud, Start car forward just 
sand or snow. — to run over slack 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INC. 


BRIDGEPORT CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 


The Complete Chain Line—All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes — From Plumbers’ 
Safety Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE: Grand Central Terminal, New York City Hook chains as tightly 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: as possible by hand. 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburg Portland, Ore. San Francisco Dic Net Anais 
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skin 


VERY day your skin is chang- 
ing. Each day old skin dies 
and new forms in its place. 


By giving this new skin intelligent 
care you can make it what you will 
—you can gain the charm of “‘a skin 
you love to touch.” 

Begin today to give your skin the 
particular care it needs. You will 
find the special treatment your type 
of skin needs in the booklet of famous 
treatments which is wrapped around 
every cakeof Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 

A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s Fa- 
cial Soap lasts for a month or six 
weeks of any treatment or for general 
cleansing use. Sold at all drug stores 


and toilet goods counters in the 
United States and Canada. 

A miniature set of the Woodbury 
skin preparations will be sent you for 
25 cents. This set contains your com- 
plete Woodbury treatment for one 
week. In it you will find the treat- 
ment booklet; a trial cake of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap; samples of the 
new Woodbury Facial Cream, Wood- 
bury’s Cold Cream and Facial Pow- 
der. Write today for this special out- 
fit. Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
1603 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address 
The Andrew Jergens Co. , Limited, 
1603 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 


A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap lasts for a month 
or six weeks of any treatment 
or for general cleansing use, 
Sold at all drug stores and 
toilet goods counters 
inthe United States 
and Canada, 


A- SKIN - -You 
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D 1 onity- By George Ade 


’ JHEN a man cannot be anything else, he can be dignified. Dignity is the sure 
fire asset of the twenty-two calibers. 


The physiognomy must be stern and rock-bound. It is better to wear dark 
clothes. The vox humana should be keyed low. 


All horse-doctors, phrenologists, and justices of the peace are dignified. Also 
the head floor-walker. Also the village embalmer. 


In every community there are citizens who are useful only as background to 
a public speaker. The visiting celebrity and the pitcher of water are at stage-center, 


self-conscious rectitude and wisdom. They have brain-lobes of exactly the same 
chemical composition as kohlrabi. But they look like the Council of the League of 
Nations. 


All during the vocalizing they gaze at the speaker with a heavy and frowning 
simulation of interest. Each smile bestowed upon a pleasantry is painful compromise. 


They have been hand-picked to provide a draping of gloom to the proceedings, 
and they never wander from the assignment. | 


Sheathed in the armor-plate of Dignity, many a counterfeit travels undetected 
from the grammar-school tothe grave. Probably no one, except his wife, is ever on to him. 


Nine times out of ten, a godlike demeanor may be regarded as the facade of a 
Greek temple opening abruptly into a one-room bungalow. 


Dignity was invented to mask the absence of works. 


Some men are silent while brooding over the solemnities of life and others are 
silent because they haven’t anything to pass out through the window. 


Profound calm and an air of abstraction may prove that the subject is medi- 
tating on the Lodge theory of life beyond the grave or they may indicate that a short 
circuit has been established between the cerebellum and the medulla oblongata and all 
the cylinders are missing. 


Only those who have moral courage can stand out 1n the presence of Dignity 
and be frivolous and deliberately normal. The man who fights off the temptation to 
be dignified must expect an inferior rating. Only the connoisseurs will identify him 
as a hero. 


Nevertheless, avoid the blight of Dignity. Don’t use any of it. The whole 
world-supply is needed in Great Britain. 


Dignity received a body-blow when the frock coat went out. 


=; 


= 


G 


== 


and other influences have weakened the cult. Bourbon whisky supplied many an old- 
time lawyer with the Dignity which is supposed to impress juries. 


Doctors are no longer identified by their whiskers, and college professors are 
becoming approximately human. Is it not true that the young man in the box-office at 
the theater is less like King Solomon than he was a few years ago? Piano-tuners are 
more affable. ‘There is hope. 


and the local examples of Dignity are in minstrel formation behind—a massive border of. 


The dancing-craze, and golf, and Roosevelt, and the Eighteenth Amendment, ~ 
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DEN I 


By dacar ZL. Guest 


(Decoration by F.C Yohn 


"D like to give ‘em all they ask—it hurts to have to answer, “No.” 
} And say they cannot have the things they tell me they are wanting so; 
ij Yet nowand then they plead for what! know would not be good to give 
4 Or what I can't afford to buy, and that's the hardest hour I live. : 


They little know or understand how happy it would be to grant 
Their every wish, yet there are times it isn't wise, or else I can ‘ts 

And sometimes, too, lean ‘t explain the reason when they question why 
Their pleadings for some passing joy it is my duty to deny. 


I only know I'd like to see them smile forever on life's way: 
I would not have them shed one tear or ever meet a troubled day. 
And I would be content with life and gladly face each dreary task, 
If I could always give to them the little treasures that they ask. 


Sometimes we pray to God above and ask for joys that are denied, 
And when he seems to scorn our plea, in bitterness we turn aside. 
And yet the Father of us all, who sees and knows just what is best, 

May wish, as often here we wish, that he could grant what we request. 
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Jennie Follett 


Bob Collingham 


Hubert Wray 


Sack 


I 


R. COLLINGHAM will see you in his office before 
you go.” 
Having thus become the Voice of Fate, Miss 
Ruddick, shirt-waisted and daintily shod, slipped 
away between the pens where clerks were preening themselves 
before leaving their desks for the day. 

The old man to whom she had spoken raised his head in the 
mild surprise of an ox disturbed while grazing. He. too, was 
leaving his desk for the day, arranging his work with the tidy 
care of one for whom pens, ink, and ledgers were the vital things 
of life. Finishing his task, his hands trembled. His smile trem- 
bled, too, when a young man in a neighboring pen called out in 
tones which mingled sarcasm with encouragement: 

“Good luck, old top! Goin’ to get your raise at last!” 

It was what he repeated to himself as he shuffled after Miss 
Ruddick. He was obliged to repeat it in order to steady his step. 
He was obliged to steady his step because some fifteen or twenty 
pairs of eves from all the pens in the office were following him 
as he went along. It was the last bit of pride in the man march- 
ing up to face a firing-squad. 

He had reached the glass door on which the word “Exit” 
could be traced in reversed letters when a breezy young fellow 
of twenty startled him by a sudden clap on the shoulder. The 
boy had not come from a pen but from the more distant portion 
of the bank where a line of tellers’ cages faced the public. 

“Hello, dad! Tell ma I'll be home for supper. Off now for a 
plunge at the gym.”’ The boy passed on, leaving behind a 
vision of gleaming teeth and the echo of gay tones. 


Opening a glass door and entering a passageway, the old man- 


stumbled along it till another door, standing open, showed Miss 
Ruddick beside her typewriter, assorting her papers before 
going home. Miss Ruddick was a competent woman of thirty- 
five. She was in her present position of stenographer-secretary 
to the head of the banking-house because Mr. Bickley, the 
efficiency expert, for whose opinion Mr. Collingham had a kind 
of reverence, had selected her for the job. Miss Ruddick culti- 
vated her efficiency as another woman cultivates her voice or 
another her gift for dancing. Throwing off the weaknesses that 
spring from affection and softness of heart, she had steeled and 
oiled herself into a swiftly working, surely judging. and wholly 
impersonal business automaton. Ten years ago she would have 
4 


felt sorry for a man in Josiah Follett’s predicament. She would 
have felt sorry for him now had she not learned, to her cost, that 
sympathy diminished the accuracy of her work. Now she could 
turn him off as easily as an executioner the man condemned to 
death. 

As a matter of fact, she knew that, ten minutes previously, 
the efficiency expert had been closeted with Mr. Collingham, 
dealing with this very case. With her own ears she had heard 
Mr. Bickley say: 

“You will do as you think best, Mr. Collingham. Only, I 
can’t help reminding you that once you admit any principle but 
that of supply and demand, business methods are at an end.” 

Miss Ruddick knew Mr. Collingham’s inner struggle, because 
she had been through it herself; but she knew, too, that, to Mr. 
Collingham, the efficiency expert was much what his physician 
is toa king. His advice may be distasteful, but it is a command. 
The most merciful thing now was rapidity of action, as with 
the application of the guillotine. It was mercy, therefore, to 
throw open instantly the door of Mr. Collingham’s office so that 
Josiah was forced to enter. 

He stood meekly, feeling, doubtless, as the psalmist felt when 
all the ends of the world had come upon him. Confusedly, he 
Was saying to himself that all the threads of his laborious life, 
from the time when, as a boy in Canada, he had begun to earn 
his living at sixteen till now, when he was sixty-three, had been 
drawn together at just this point, where he was either to get his 
raise or else : 

The suspense was terrible. As the August Presence into 
which he had been ushered was engaged in examining the con- 
tents of a lower drawer of the flat-topped desk at which it was 
seated, it was only partly visible. All Josiah could see was the 
shoulder of a portly form, the edge of a pear-shaped pearl in a 
plum-colored tie, and a temple of grizzled hair. The clerk 
moved forward, coming to a halt midway between the door 
and the desk till the Presence should recognize his approach by 
raising its head. The Presence didn’t quite raise its head. It 
merely glanced upward in a casual, sidelong way, continuing 
the inspection of the drawer. BS 

“Well, Follett, I suppose you know what I’ve got to say. 

Follett betrayed the fact that he did know. 

“Ts it the same as vou said two years ago, sir?” 

Thus challenged. the Presence lifted itself, becoming to the 
full, Bradley Collingham. the distinguished banker, philanthropist, 
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Mrs. Collingham 


Teddy Follett 


Pollan 


The big new novel of the year, by that eminent writer, Basil King 
Author of Inner Shrine,”’ ‘The Street Called Straight,”’ City of Comrades,”’ etc. 


Illustrated by James 


and American citizen, so widely and favorably known for his 
sympathetic personality. The essence of these traits rang in 
the appealing quality of his tone. 

“What do you think, Follett? I told you then that you were 
not earning your salary. You haven’t been earning it since. 
What can I do?” 

“T could work harder, sir. I could stay overtime, when none 
of the voung fellows want to.” 

“That wouldn’t do any good, Follett. It isn’t the way we 
do business.” 

“T’ve been five years with you, sir, and all my life between 
one banking-house and another in this country and Canada. In 
my humble way, I’ve helped to build the banking business up.” 

“And you've been paid, haven’t you? I really don’t see that 
you've anything to complain of.” ‘ 

There was no severity in this response. It was made only 
because the necessities Of the case required it, as Follett had the 
Justice to perceive. ; 
_“P’m not complaining, sir; I only don’t see how I’m going to 
live.” The voice, already distressed, became more so. 

“But that isn’t my affair, is it, now? I’m running a business, 
not a charitable institution. It isn’t as if you’d been with us 
twenty or thirty years. You’ve shifted about a good deal in 
your tine——”’ 

‘Tve had to better myself, sir—with a family.” 

‘Quite so. And once you admit any principle but that of 
supply and demand, business methods are at an end. Don’t 
— that this isn’t as hard for me as it is for you, Follett, 

“If it was as hard for you as it is for me, sir, you’d——” 

But the possibilities here being dangerous, the banker was 
forced to cut in. 

“Besides. you'll get another job. Stairs will write you any 
kind of recommendation you ask for.” 

Recommendations won’t do me any good, sir, once I’m fired 
ial old age. That’s a worse brand on you than coming out of 

The discussion growing painful, the banker rose to put an end 
to it. Even so, he had something still to say to justify himself. 

It isn’t as if I hadn’t warned you of this, Follett. You’ve 
had two vears in which—” it was hard to find the right phrase— 
in which to provide for your future.” 

The clerk was unable to repress a dim, far-away smile. 
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“Two years in which to provide for my future—on forty-five 
a week! And me with five mouths to feed, to say nothing of 
Teddy, who pays his board.”’ 

The banker found an opening. 

“T made a place for him—didn’t I, now?—as soon as he was 
released from the navy. He ought to be able to help you.” 

“He does help, sir, as far as a voung fellow can on eighteen a 
week with his own expenses to take care of. But I’ve two little 
girls still at school, and another, my eldest——” 

A hint of embarrassment emphasized the banker’s words as 
he began moving forward to show his visitor to the door. 

“T understand that she’s engaged as an artist’s model. That, 
too, ought to bring you in something.” 

“T suppose Mr. Robert told you that, sir.” 

This was inadvertent on Follett’s part, and a mistake. Any 
other distinguished man would have stiffened at the use of the 
name of a member of his family in a connection like the present 
one. Bradley Collingham was admirably temperate in saying: 

“T don’t talk of such matters with my son. I merely under- 
stood that your eldest girl was earning something——” 

“She poses six hours a week for Mr. Hubert Wray.” 

“She could probably get more engagements. I hear—I forget 
who told me—that she’s the type these artist people like to put 
into their pictures.” 

Finding himself obliged to keep step with his employer, Fol- 
lett felt as if he was walking to his soul’s dead-march. Only the 
force of the conventions in which everybody lives enabled him 
to go on making conversation. 

“We don’t much like the occupation for a daughter of ours, 
sir; and, besides, there’s lots who think that being an artist’s 
model isn’t respectable.” 

“Still, if she can earn good money at it——’ 

To Collingham’s relief, they were at the door, which he opened 
significantly and without more words. Follett looked into the 
outer world as represented by Miss Ruddick’s office as into an 
abyss. For the minute, it seemed too awful a void to step into. 
When his watery blue eyes again sought Collingham’s face, it 
was with the dumb question: “ Must I?” which the banker him- 
self could only meet with Mr. Bickley’s manfulness. 

He, too, spoke with the eyes alone: “You must, my poor Fol- 
lett. There’s no help for it. You and I are both caught up 
into a vast machine. I can’t act otherwise than as I’m doing, 
and I know you don’t expect it.” 
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Thus Follett 
stepped over the 
threshold and the 
door closed behind 
him. So short atime 
had passed since he 
had gone the other 
way that Miss Rud- 
dick was still beside 
her desk, putting 
away her _ papers. 
Follett didn’t look at 
her, but she looked 
at him. finding her- 
self compelled to 
hark back to Mr. 
Bickley’s axioms to 
check the tears she 
couldn’t allow to rise. 


II 


MEANWHILE, there 
was that going on 
which would have 
disturbed both these 
elderly men had they 
known anything 
about it. 

Jennie Follett, in 
a Greek peplum of 
white-cotton cloth, 
her amber-colored 
hair drawn into a 
loose Greek knot, 
was on her knees be- 
fore a plaster cast of 
Aphrodite, to which 
she was holding up 
a garland of tissue- 
paper flowers. 

While there was 
nothing alarming in 
this pagan act, the 
freedom with which 
two young men laid 
hands on her little 
person threw out 
hints of impropriety. 

The pretexts were 
obvious, and, in the 
case of one of the 
young men, were 
backed by what 
might have _ been 
called professional 
necessity. One bare 
arm needed to be 
raised, the other to 
be lowered. One san- 
daled foot was too 
visible beneath the 
edge of the peplum, the other not visible enough. Adjustments 
called for readjustments, and readjustments for revisions of the 
scheme. What one young man approved of the other disallowed, 
to a running accompaniment of Miss Follett’s laughter. 

“Do go away!” she implored, when Mr. Bob Collingham, with 
one hand beneath her elbow and the other at her finger-tips, 
tilted her arm at what seemed to him its loveliest angle. 

“Clear out, Bob!” the artist seconded, in half-vexed good 
humor. “We'll never get the pose with you here.” 

“You’d never get anything if I went away, because Miss 
Follett wouldn’t work. Would you, Miss Follett?” 

The artist having gone in search of something at the far 
a of the studio, Miss Follett replied to Mr. Collingham 
alone. 

“T don’t know what I'd do if you went away; but if you Stay, 
I shall go frantic. If you touch me again, I shall get up.’ 

“I’m not touching you again,” he said, going on to bend her 
left arm ever so slightly, “because this is the same old time all 
along. The picture is all I care about.” 

“But it’s Mr. Wray’s picture. It isn’t yours.” 


What one young man sities of the other disallowed, to a running accompaniment of Miss Follett’ s 


elbow, tilted her arm at what 


“Tt will be if I buy it. I said I would if I liked it, andI sha’n’t 
like it unless I get it the way I want it.” 

“You know you don’t mean to buy it.’ 

“T don’t mean to let anybody else buy it; you can lay down 
your life on that.” 

There was so much earnestness in this declaration that Miss 
Follett laughed again. It was an easy, silvery laugh, pleasant 
to the ear, and not out of keeping with the medley of beautiful 
things round her. 

“Jennie’s value in a studio is more than that of a model, 
Wray had recently confided to his friend, Bob Collingham. “It’s 
as if she extracted the beauty from every bit of tapestry or bronze 
and turned it into animate life.” 

“By doing nothing or standing still,” Collingham had added, 
“she can pin your eyes on her as other girls can’t by frisking 
about. And when she moves és 

An exclamation from Wray conveyed the fact that Jennie’s 
motion was beyond what either of these young experts in woman- 
hood could possibly put into words. : 

But that Jennie knew where to draw a certain kind of line 
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laughter. “Do go away!" she implored, when Mr. Bob Collingham, with one hand beneath her 


seemed to him its loveliest angle. 


became evident when, either by inadvertence or design, the back 
of Bob Collingham’s hand rubbed alomg her cheek. With a 
smile at once kindly and cold, she put away his arm and rose. 
In the few yards she placed between them before she turned 
ps still with her kind, cold smile, there was rebuke without 
nse. 
; Being fair, the young man colored easily. When he colored, 
‘ three inches of scar across his left temple became a streak 
ol red. It was one of the reasons why Jennie, who was sensitive 
. the physical, didn’t like to look at him. Not to look at him, 
“te pretended to arrange the folds of her peplum, which kept her 
downward, 
mt had she looked, she would have seen that he was hurt. 
“. ace was of the honest, sympathetic cast that quickly reflects 
Awe of the feelings. If men had prototypes in dogs, 
oe Collingham’s would have been the mastiff or the St. Bernard 
i, strong, devoted, slow io wrath, and with an almost comic 
eee tation at sound of a harsh word. Though there was no 
tho ga in Jennie s case, Bob was sure he detected a harsh 
ught. It hurt him the more for the reason that she was a 
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model, while he had 
advantages of social 
consideration. Lit- 
tle as he would have 
been discourteous 
to a girl of his own 
station, he would 
have thought it un- 
worthy of a cad to 
profit by Jennie’s 
helplessness in a 
place like a studio. 

“T hope you 
didn’t think I was 
trying to be fresh.” 

Now that she ielt 
herself secured by 
distance, she 
laughed again. 

“T didn’t think 

anything at all. [ 
just—just don’t like 
people _ touching 
me.” 
“Not any peo- 
ple?”’ 
“Not any I need 
speak about to 
you.” 

“Why me?” 

“Because I hard- 
ly know you.” 

“You could know 
me better if you 
wanted to.” 

“Oh, I could 
know lots of people 
better if I wanted 

“And you don’t 
want to-—for what 
reason?” 

“Tt isn’t alwaysa 
reason. Sometimes 
it’s just an instinct.” 

“And which is it 
in my case?” 

“Tn your case, it 
doesn’t have to be 
discussed. [I 
shouldn’t know you, 
anyhow. We're like 
creatures in differ- 
ent—what do they 
call it?—not spheres 
—elements, isn’t it? 
We're like creatures 
in different ele- 
ments—a bird and 
a fish—that don’t 
get a point of con- 
tact.” 

“You mayn’t see the points of contact——”’ 

“And if I don’t see them, they’re not there.” She turned 
toward Wray, who was coming back in their direction, addressing 
him in the idiom she heard among young native-born Americans, 
and which accorded best with her position in the studio. ‘Oh, 
Mr. Wray, could you let me off posing any more to-day? This 
friend guy of yours has got me all on springs.” 

“Clear out, friend guy. Can’t you see you’re in the way?” 

She continued to take the tone she was trying to make second 
nature, since it was not first. 

“That’s something he wouldn’t notice if a car was running 
over him. But please let me go. There’s a quarter of an hour 
left on to-day, but I'll make it up some other time.” 

She moved down the studio with as much seeming unconcern 
as if she didn’t know that two pairs of eyes were following her. 
Picking her way between old English chairs with canvases stacked 
against their legs, past dusty brocade hangings, and beneath an 
occasional plaster cast lifted on a pedestal, she went out at the 
model’s exit without a glance behind her. 

Bob spoke only when she had disappeared. 
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“Listen, Hubert: I’m going to marry that girl.” 

Wray stepped back to the easel, flicking in a touch or two on 
the rough sketch of the Greek girl kneeling before Aphrodite. 

“T was afraid you were getting some such bug in your head.” 

Bob limped to a table on which he had thrown his hat and the 
stick that helped his lameness. People at Marillo Park, where 
the Collinghams lived for most of the year, said that, with the 
wounds he had got while in the French army in the early days 
of the war, he had brought back with him a real enhancement of 
manhood. Having come through Groton and Harvard little 
better than an uncouth boy, his experience in France had shaped 
his outlook on life into something like a purpose. It was a pur- 
pose not very clear as yet, or sharply defined; but he knew that 
certain preliminary conditions must be met before he could settle 
down. One of these had to do with Miss Jennie Follett; and 
what Hubert called ‘‘a bug in his head” was, in his own mind at 
least, as vital to his development as his braving his family in 
going to the war. 

That had been in the famous year when the American nation 
was trying to be “neutral in thought.” “I’m not neutral in 
thought,” Bob, who had only that summer left Harvard, had 
declared to his father. ‘I’m not neutral in any way. Give me 
my ticket over, dad, and I'll do the rest myself.” 

He got his ticket over, and, fifteen months later, bandaged 
and crippled, a ticket back. On the return voyage, he had as 
his companion a young American stretcher-man who had helped 
to carry him off the battle-field, and who, a few weeks fater, 
nervously shattered, had joined him in the hospital. Wray, who, 
on the outbreak of war, had been painting in Latoul’s atelier, 
had now got what he called “a sickener of Europe,” and was 
glad to hang out his shingle in New York. A New England man 
of Gallicized ways of thinking, he had means enough to wait 
for recognition so long as he kept his expenses within relatively 
narrow bounds. 

With his soft hat plastered provisionally on the back of his 
head, Bob leaned heavily on his stick. 

‘I’ve got to marry some one,” he said, as if in self-defense. 
“I’m that kind. I can’t begin fitting my jig-saw together till 
1 do it.” 

Wray kept on painting. 

“Why don’t you pick out a girl in your own class? Lots of 
nice ones at Marillo.” 

“You don’t marry girls just because they’re nice, old top. 
You take the one who’s the other half of yourself.”’ 

“I don’t see that you're the other half of Miss Follett.” 

“Well, I am.” 

“Miss Follett herself doesn’t think so.” 

“She'll think so all right when I show her that she can’t do 
without me.” 

“Some job!” Wray grunted laconically. 

“Sure it’s some job! But the bigger the job the more you’re 
on your mettle. That’s the way we're made.” 

The artist continued to add small touches to the shadows of 
the Aphrodite cast as he changed his tactics. 

m ane you married Miss Follett, wouldn’t your family raise 
ell?” 

“They'd raise hell at first, and put a can on it afterward. 
Families always do.” 

“And what would Miss Follett feel—before they’d put on the 
can?” 

Bob limped uneasily toward the door. 

“Life wouldn’t be all slip-and-go-down for her, of course; but 
that’s what I should have to make up to her.” 

“Oh, you’d make it up to her.” ; 

With his hand on the knob, Collingham turned, in mild in- 
dignation. 

“Say, Hubert, what do you think I’m made of? 
crazy about 

“Oh, I only wondered how vou were going to do it.” 

“Well, wonder away.” A steely glint came into the deep-set, 
small gray eyes, as he added, “That’s something I don’t have to 
explain to you beforehand—now, do I?” 

Left alone, the painter went on painting. As it always does, 
the house of Art opened its doors to the troubles of the artist. 
Wray neither turned his head as his friend went out nor muttered 
a farewell. He merely laid on his strokes with an emotional vigor 
which hardened the surface of the plaster cast into marble. 
Neither did he turn his head nor utter a greeting when he became 
aware that Jennie, in her street suit, was moving toward him 
among the studio properties. It was easier to work his desire 
to look at her into this swift, sure wielding of the brush. 

In the spirit rather than with the eyes, he knew that she had 


A girl I’m 


paused within ten or twelve feet of him, that her kind, soft 
bantering glance was resting on him as he worked, and that a 
kind, soft, bantering smile was flickering about her lips. With 
a deft force, he found the colors and gave this expression to the 
mouth and eyes of the kneeling girl. It was the work of a second 
—the merest twist of the fingers. 

“T just wanted to say,’’ Jennie explained, after waiting for him 
to see her, “‘that I’m sorry to have been so horrid just now, and 
I'd like to know when I’m to come again.” 

“You could marry Bob Collingham—if you wanted io.” 

“And would you advise me to do that?” 

The voice had the charm of the well-placed mezzo, the enuncia- 
tion a melodious precision. Born in Halifax, where she had 
spent her first twelve vears, the English tradition of musical 
speech, which in that old fortified town makes its last tottering 
stand on the American continent, had been part of her in- 
heritance. 

Still working at his highest pitch of tensity, Wray considered 
his answer. 

“Tshouldn’t advise you to do that—if I thought about myself.” 

“Then why say anything about it?” 

“Because I thought I ought to put you wise.” 

“What’s the good of that, when I don’t like him?” 

“Girls often marry men they don’t like when they have as 
much money as he'll have.” 

“Money’s an object, of course; but when a fellow--—’ 

“He’s not so bad. I like him. Most men do.” 

“Most men wouldn’t have to stand his pawing them about. 
I like him, too—except for the physical.” 

“Then you wouldn’t marry him?” 

“Not unless it was the only way not to starve to death.” 

“But you'll marry some one.” 

“Probably; and, probably—so will you.” 

Her voice was as cool and unflurried as if the words were 
tossed off without intention. 

Both knew that an electric change had come into the mental 
atmosphere. Of the two, the girl was the less perturbed. Though 
beneath her feet the floor seemed to heave like the deck of a ship 
in a storm, she could stand in a jaunty attitude, and throw up 
at its sauciest angle her daintily modeled chin. 

With him, it was different. He had two main points to con- 
sider. In the first place, Bob Collingham had just made an 
announcement to which he, Wray, was obliged to give some 
thought. He didn’t need to give much to it, because the con- 
clusions were so obvious. Jennie had hit the poor fellow in the 
eye, and, instead of viewing the case in a common-sense, Gal- 
licized way, he was taking it with crazy American solemnity. 
There was nothing to it. The Collinghams would never stand 
for it. It would be a favor to them, as well as to Bob himself, 
to put the whole thing out of the question. “So that settles 
that,” he said to himself. 

Because, as he continued to reflect, he worked furiously, Jennie 
saw in him the being whom the lingo of the hour had taught her 
to call a‘‘caveman.” In the motion-picture theaters she generally 
frequented, cavemen struggled with vampires in duels of passion 
and strength. Jennie longed to be loved by one of this race; 
and a caveman who came to her with violet eyes and a brown 
mustache possessed an appeal beyond the prehistoric. In spite 
of the challenge in her smile and the daring angle at which she 
held her chin, she waited in violent emotion for what he would 
say next. 

“Oh, I sha’n’t marry for years to come.” he jerked out, still 
going on with his work. ‘“Sha’n’t be able to afford it. If 1 
didn’t have a few, a very few hundred dollars a year, I couldn't 
pay you your miserable six a week.” 

She took this manfully. 

“Oh, well, you’re only beginning your career as yet. One of 
these days you'll do a big portrait——” 

“But, Jennie, marriage isn’t everything.” 

“No, it isn’t everything; but, for a girl like me, it’s so much 
that——”’ 

“Why specially for a girl like you?” : 

“Because her ring and her marriage-lines are about all shes 
got to show. No woman can hold a man for more than—well, 
just so long; and when his heart’s gone, where is she, poor thing, 

except for the ring and the parson’s name?” 3 

“A woman’s heart is as free as a man’s; and when he goes his 
way 

“She’s left standing in the same old place. We’d all be better 
off if we felt as free to wander as the men; but most of us are 
made so that we don’t want to. God, what a life!” she moaned, 
with a comic grimace toe take the pain from the exclamation. 
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“Girl of what class? What's the good word?” Mrs. Collingham turned on her son, who stood on the threshold 


of one of the French windows. “We're talking about men and women marrying outside 
their own class, Bob, and I was trying to say how fatal it was. 


“But, tell me, Mr. Wray: What day do you want me to come 
again?” 


He asked, as if casually, 
“Why do you say, ‘God, what a life’?” 
‘Oh, I don’t know. I suppose because it’s the only thing fo 
Sty. Wouldn’t you say it if-——” 
“Tf what?” 
“Oh, nothing.” 
_Lsit anything to do with me?” 
ve, O—not especially. It’s everything—beginning with being 


“T shouldn’t think you had any kick against being born— 
with a face and a figure like yours.” 
well lat good are they to me? My mother used to be— 
©. I'm only pretty, and she was a great beauty—but look 
at her now,” 
. But you don’t have to go the same way.” 
“Women of our ¢lass go the same way. It’s awful to 


spend your whole life toiling and aching and worrying and 
scraping and paring just on the hither side of starving to death; 
and yet, if it was only yourself, you could stand it. But when 
you see that your father and mother did it before you, and that 
your children will have to do it after you——” 

“Not in this country, Jennie,” he put in sententiously. “This 
country gives everyone a chance.” 

She gave another of her comic little moans. 

“This country is like every other country. It’s a football 
field. If you're big enough and tough enough, with skin padded 
and conscience wadded, and legs to kick hard enough—you get 
a chance-—ves—and one man in a hundred thousand is able to 
make use of it. But if you’re just a decent, honest sort, willing 
to_do a decent, honest day’s work, your only chance will be to 
keep at it till you drop.” 

“ Aren’t you rather pessimistic?” 

She ignored this question to pace up and down with little 
tossings of the hands which Wray found infinitely graceful. 
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“Look at my father. He’s worked like a convict all his life, 
just to reach the magnificent top-notch of forty-five a week. 
We've been praying to God to give him a raise—— 


* And perhaps God will.” 

She snapped her fingers. 

“Like that he will! God has no 
use for the prayers of the decent, 
honest sort. He’s on the side of 
the football tough with the biggest 
kick in the scrimmage-— Ah, 
what’s the use? I’m born, and 
I've got to make the best of it. Tell 
me when to come again, and let 
me go.” 

Laying aside his brushes and 
palette. he went close to her. All 
the poetry in the world seemed to 
Jennie to vibrate in his tones. 

“Making the best of it because 
you're born is loving and letting 
yourself be loved, Jennie.” 

“So it is.”” She laughed, with a 
ring of the desperate in her mirth. 
‘You don't have to tell me that.” 

His voice sank to a whisper. 

“Then why not do it?” 

“T would like a shot if I had 
only myself to think about.”’ 

‘In love, there are only two to 
think about, Jennie.” 

She laughed—a hard little laugh, 
in spite of its silvery tinkle. 

“When L love. I've got two sis- 
ters and a brother, all vounger 
than myself, to bring into the little 
affair, to say nothing of a nice old 
dad and a mother that I'm very 
fond of. I've got to love for them 
as well as for myself of 

“Then why don’t you love Bob 
Collingham?”’ 

She threw him a_reproachful 
look. 

“Don’t! Please don't! That’s 
brutal of you! But, then, you are 
brutal, aren't vou? I suppose, if 
you weren't, I shouldn't 

A little nondescript gesture ex- 
pressed her thought better than 
she could have put it into words, 
and, with this tribute to the cave- 
man, she slipped away again amid 
the brocades, pedestals, and old 
furniture. 


MarILLO Park, New York, is 
more than a park; it is a life. 
When a social correspondent regis- 
ters the fact that Mr.vand Mrs. 
Robert Bradley Collingham, Miss 


Edith Collingham, and Mr. Robert 
Bradley Collingham, junior have arrived at 
Collingham Lodge, Marillo Park. from their 
camp in the Adirondacks, their 
Dutchess County, or their apartment in Fifth 
Avenue, the implications are bevond any that 
can be set forth in cold print. Cold print will 
tell you that a man has died, but it can con- 
vey no adequate notion of the haven of peace 
into which presumably he has entered. 

Cold print might describe Marillo Park as it might describe 
Warwick Castle or the Chateau of Chenonceau, with a catalogue 
of landscapes and architectural minutiz. It could tell you of 
charming houses set in artfully laid-out grounds, of gardens, 
shrubberies, and tennis-courts, of the club, the swimming-pool, 
the riding-school. the golf-links; but only experience could give 
you that sense of being beyond contact with outside vulgarity 


which is Marillo’s specialty. 


But every Eden has its serpent, and at Collingham Lodge, on 
that October afternoon, this Satan had taken the form of a not 


The Empty Sack 


very good-looking young man who was pacing the flagged terrace 
side by side with Miss Edith Collingham. 

He had crept in by means of being occasionally invited by 
young Sidebottom, whose family had the next estate to Colling- 
ham Lodge. Walls and hedges being unknown at Marillo, the 


terr, 

farm in peo 
then 
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“Jen.” he whispered hoarsely. before she could join the Side 
others, fired.” and 

into 

lawns melted into each other with no other hint of demarcation Pres 

than could be sketched by clumps of shrubs or skilfully scatter of th 

trees. You could be off the Collingham grounds and on to those noth 

of the Sidebottoms without knowing you had crossed a boundary. univ, 
Between trees and shrubs, you could slip from the one place to thing 

the other and not be seen from either. idn't prese 

‘She might meet him a thousand times and you or I wou re . 

know it,” Mrs. Collingham had pointed out to her husband, when prese 

her suspicions were first roused. “All she’s got to do is to ge it we 
round that lilac bush and she might do anything.’ ariste 
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Basil King 


sens True; besides which, the mere chances of that hospitality with- _ white, lent itself to the simplest dressing, too classic to be a 

out which Marillo could not be Marillo would throw together any mode. A figure, of which it would have been vulgar to use the 

by two young people minded so to come. In such spacious freedom, word “plump,” carried the most sumptuous costumes with regal 

ing- an ineligible young professor could touch the hem of the garment suitability. Studied, polished, and perfected, she wore her finish 
the of a banker’s daughter without forcing the issue in any way. as a mask that concealed the lioness mother which she was. 

It was the lioness mother who confronted the young couple as 

Ms they turned in their promenade. Edith alone came forward. 

oe Her professor being given a bow so cold that it was tantamount 

Pe to a dismissal, as a dismissal was obliged to take it. Within a 


minute, he was down both the flowered terraces 

and out of sight behind the lilac bush. 

Mrs. Collingham’s enunciation had the ex- 
quisite precision of the rest of her per- 
sonality. 

“T thought I asked you, dear, not to 
encourage that impossible young man 
to come here.” 

“But I’can’t stop his coming without 
encouragement, can I, mother darling?” 

' Mother darling moved to the edge of 

the flagged pavement looking down on 

jak the blaze of summer's final fireworks. 

? On each of the two lower terraces, foun- 

é tains played, their back drops falling on 

the water-lilies in the basins. It being 

the moment for a strong appeal, she 
sounded the first note without turning 
round, 

“Edith, I wonder if you have the 
faintest idea of a mother’s ambitions 
for her children.”’ 

Instinct had taken her to the root of 
the whole difference between the two 
generations in the family. Instinct took 
Edith to the same spot in her reply. 

“T think I have. But, on the other 
hand, I wonder if a mother has the 
faintest idea of her children’s ambitions 
for themselves.” 

Following an outflanking movement, Mrs. Colling- 

ham threw her line a little further. 

“It’s curious how, as your father and I approach 
middle age, we feel that you and Bob are going to 
disappoint us.” 

“T’m sure I speak for Bob as well as for myself when I 
say that we wouldn’t disappoint vou willingly. It’s only 
that the things we want are so different.” 

“‘Ours—your father’s and mine—are simple and natural.”’ 

“That’s the way Bob’s and mine seem to us.” 

She was in a tennis costume carelessly worn and not very fresh. 
A weather-beaten Panama pulled down to shade her eyes gave 
a touch of cowboy picturesqueness to an ensemble already pic- 
turesque rather than pretty or beautiful. Leaning nonchalantly 
With the conversation against the high carved back of a teakwood chair, the figure had 
between Miss Edith Col- a leopard grace to which the owner seemed indifferent. Indif- 
lingham and Professor ference, boredom, dissatisfaction focused the. expression of the 
Ernest Ayling we have © delicate, irregular features to a wistful longing as far as possibie 
almost nothing to do. It from the mother’s brisk self-approval. All this was emphasized 
is enough to say that, by a pair of restless, intelligent eyes, of which one was blue and 
from the rapidity of the young pair’s _ the other brown. 


movements and the animation of their On a note that would have been plaintive had it not been so 
gestures, Mrs. Collingham judged that restrained, Mrs. Collingham continued : 
they were very much in earnest. Look- “Edith darling, I don’t think there’s been a moment since 
ing out from what was known as the you were born when I haven’t dreamed of a brilliant future for 
terrace drawing-room, she was convinced that no two young you, and now——”’ ae 
] people could talk like that without an understanding between “But, oh, mother dear, what’s the use of a brilliant future, 
them, as you call it, when your whole soul is set on something else?” 
She had been led to the terrace drawing-room by the sound of The lioness mother was roused. 
voices and the fact that it was the end of the house toward the “But it shouldn’t be set on something else. That’s what I 


Sidebottoms’ premises. Against a background of cannas, dahlias, resent. Don’t think for a minute that your father and I mean 
and gladioli, with maples flinging their flame and crimson up to stand by and see you throw yourself away.’ 


cation into a golden sky, the two figures passing and repassing the long “I didn’t know there was any question of my doing that.” 
¥ tered fench windows were little more than silhouettes. Such scraps “That boy will never be anything better than a university pro- 
sia ‘ their phrases as drifted her way told her that they were up to _fessor—never in this world; and if it comes to our forbidding it, 
andary. nothing more criminal than settling the affairs of a distracted forbid it we shall without hesitation. = 

slace to unlverse, but she had no intention that they should settle any- “You surely wouldn’t take that responsibility—whatever I 
thing. At the appropriate moment, she decided to make her did.” ; é t 
ouldn’t Presence felt. The soft answer having warned the mother of the danger of 
4. when In doing this, she was supported by the knowledge that her collision, she subsided to an easier, if a more fretful tone. 

5 to go Presence was a presence to be felt impressively. Of her profile, “And Bob’s such a worry, too. If your father knew about 


It Were mere economy of effort to say that it was like a cameo, _ this Follett girl, I think he would go wild.” 
anstocratically regular and clear-cut. Her hair, prematurely “But we don’t know anything ourselves—beyond the few 
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hints dropped by Hubert Wray, which I’m sure he didn’t 
mean.” 

“Well, I’m worried. 
settle down to work . 

“He won't settle down till he marries, and if he marries, it 
will have to be some girl he’s in love with.” 

“If he were to marry a girl of that class 

“Girl of what class? What’s the good word?” 

Mrs. Collingham turned on her son, who stood on the threshold 
of one of the French windows. 

“We're talking about men and women marrying outside their 
own class, Bob, and I was trying to say how fatal it was.” 

“Good Lord, mother, do people still think things like that? 
I thought they’d rung the bells on them even at Marillo. Wasn’t 
it one of the things we fought for in the war—to wipe out the 
lines of caste?” 

“But not to wipe out ideals, Bob. What fathers and mothers 
have worked to build up, their sons fought to maintain.” 

Max, the police-dog puppy, who had been poking his nose be- 
tween Bob’s legs. now squeezed his vigorous person through the 
opening and came out on the terrace joyously. Wagging his 
powerful tail and sniffing about each of the ladies in turn, he 
seemed to be saying: “Don’t you see that I’m here? Now, 
cheer up, everybody, and let’s have a good time.” 

Bob made a feint at seconding this invitation. Going up to 
his mother, he slipped an arm round her waist and kissed her. 

“Old lady, vou’re years behind the times. What fathers and 
mothers built turned out to be a rotten old world which they’ve 
handed to us to bolster up. We're tackling the job as well as we 
can, but you must give us a free hand.” 

Releasing herself from his embrace, she stood with an air of 
authority. 

“Tf giving you a free hand means looking on at the frustration 
of our hopes, vou'll have to learn, Bob, that your father and 
mother still have some of the energy that placed you where 
you are.” 

“Of course you’ve placed us where we are, mother dear,” 
Edith agreed pacifically, “‘but that’s just the point. Because 
we are where you've placed us, we're crazy to go on to something 
else. Isn’t that the way of life—the perpetual struggle for what 
we haven't got? Because vou and father didn’t have a big house 
and a big position to begin with, you worked till you got them. 
Bob and I were born to them, and so dd 

“It’s this way, old lady,” Bob broke in: “ All your generation 
had bigness on the brain. It was a kind of disease, like the water 
that swells a baby’s head. They used to think it was a specially 
American disease till they found out it was English, French, 
German, and every other old thing. The whole lot of you puffed 
up till the earth hadn’t room for you, and you made the war to 
push each other off.” 

“TI didn’t make the war, Bob. I’ve never been anything but 
a poor mother, striving and praying for her children.” 

“Well, you did push each other off—to the tune of ten or 
twelve millions, mostly the young. Since then, the universal 
disease of swelled head is being got under control, as they say 
of epidemics. Orly the left-overs catch it still, and Edith and 
Iaren’t that. Hardly anyone of our age is. We just don’t take 
the germ. Not that we blame you and your iot, old lady———”’ 

“Thanks, Bob!” 

“Oh, don’t thank me. I’m just telling you.” 

“ And the point of your homily is ii 

“That our generation all over the world has got out of Marillo 
Park. Marillo Park is a back number. It’s as out of date as 
the hat you wore five years ago. You couldn’t give it away to 
the poor, because the poor don’t wear that kind of thing, and 
the rich have gone on to a new fashion. Listen, old lady: The 
thing I'd hate worst of all for dad and you is to see you left 
behind, trying to put over the footlights a lot of old gags that 
the audience swallowed in its time but which don’t get a laugh 
any more. The actor who tries to do that is pass-ay forever a 

“If you’d keep to English, Bob, I should understand vou a 
little better.” 

Bob grew excited, laying down the law on the palm of his left 
hand with the forefinger of the right, while Max, all aquiver, 
scored the points with his terrific tail. 

“T'll not only keep to English but I'll tell you the line to take 
if you want to remain the up-to-date, bright-as-a-button old lady 
you are.” 

“T should be grateful.” 

“Then here goes. Take a long breath. Keep your wig on. 
Put your feet in plaster casts so as not to kick.”” He summoned 
his forces to speak strongly. “If Edith was to pick out a man 


It’s the war, 1 suppose. If he’d only 
” 


she wanted to marry—and I was to pick out a girl—no matter 
who—it would be the chic new stuff for father and you——” 


But the chic new stuff for father and her was not laid down on | 


the palm of the hand for the reason that a portly shadow was 
seen to move within the dimness of the drawing-room. At the 
same time, Max’s joy was stifled by the appearance on the ter- 
race of Dauphin, the Irish setter, who was consciously the dog 
en titre of the master of the house. Mrs. Collingham composed 
herself. Edith picked up a tennis-ball from the flags and jumped 
it on her racket. Bob put a cigarette in his mouth and struck 
a match. It was the unwritten law of the family not to risk 
intimate discussion before a tribunal too august. 

Once he had reached the terrace, it was plain that Collingham 
was tired. His shoulders were hunched; his walk had no spring 
in it. 

“T’m all in,” he sighed, sinking into the teakwood chair. 

“Poor father!” 

Edith dropped a hand cn his shoulder. He drew it down to 
his lips and kissed it. 

“You'd like vour tea, wouldn’t you?” The solicitude was 
his wife’s. ‘‘We were just going to have it. Bob, do find 
Gossip and tell him to bring it here.” 

Bob limped into the house and out again. By the time 
he had returned, his father was saying: 

“Ves; it’s been a trying day. Among other things, I’ve had 
to dismiss old Follett.” 

“The devil you have!” 

The exclamation was so heartfelt as to turn all eves on the 
young man. 

“Why, Bob dear,” his mother asked craftily, * 
ence does it make to you?” 

Bob did his best to recapture a position he was not yet ready 
to abandon. 

“It may not make any difference to me, but—but how is he 
going to live?” 

“Ts that vour responsibility?” 

Edith came to her brother’s rescue. 

“It’s some one’s responsibility, mother.” 

“Then let some one shoulder it. Bob doesn’t have to saddle 
himself with it, unless——”’ 

Convinced that, in the presence of his father, his mother 
wouldn’t speak too openly, Bob felt safe in a challenge. 

“Yes, mother? Unless—what?” 

Mother and son exchanged a long look. 

“Unless you go—very far out of your way.” 

“Well, suppose I did go—very far out of my way?” 

“TI should have to leave it with your father to deal with 
that.” 

‘Well, it wouldn’t be the first time dad’s been philanthropic.” 

Collingham looked up wearily. He was sitting with one leg 
thrown across the other, his left hand stroking Dauphin’s silky 
head. 

“You can be as philanthropic as you like outside business, 
Bob,” he said, with schooled, hopeless conviction. “Inside, it's 
no go. Once vou admit the principle of treating your employees 
philanthropically, business methods are at an end.” 

“T don’t think modern economics would agree with you, 
daddy,” Edith objected. “Aren’t we beginning to realize that 
the well-being of employees, even when they’re no longer of 
much use ‘ 

Collingham looked up with a kind of longing in his eyes. 

“IT wish I could believe that, Edie, but an efficiency expert 
wouldn’t bear you out.” ° 

“An efficiency expert doesn’t know everything. He studies 
nothing but the individual private, whereas a political economist 
knows what’s going on all up and down the line.” 

To Collingham, this was like the doctrine of universal salva- 
tion to a Calvinist theologian. He would have seized it had he 
dared, but, for daring, it was too late. He had trained himself 
otherwise. On a basis of expert advice and individual efficiency 
Collingham & Law’s had been built up. All he could do was 
to grasp at the personal. 

““Where did you hear that?” 

“You can read all about it in Mr. Ayling’s last book, “The 
Economic Value of Good Will.’”’ 

As she passed through the French window into the house, her 
mother turned with a gesture of both outspread hands. 

“There! You see? What did I tell you? She has the 
effrontery to read his books and name him openly.” 

But too dispirited to take up the gauntlet. Collingham looked 
with welcome toward Gossip, who appeared in the doorway W™ 
the tea. (Continued on page 135 
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Sir Philip Gibbs, &nighted for his dis- 

tinguished services as war correspondent, 

has written from personal observation 

this most vivid and dramatic of Aus- 
tria’s after-the-war stories. 


Illustrated by 
M.L. Bower 


HAD been in Vienna one day, and Bramber—Lieutenant 
Harrison K. Bramber, of the United States Army—had 
been there three months when we sat together one night 
~~ In the Café Germania, which was the center of “gay life” 
in this City of Death. 
in Pi that was why Bramber did not seem interested 
Preside a, in the scene around us, but talked mostly of 
Ft n ilson and America’s share in the war, while I stared 
ut these chilly gilded rooms, studied the types of people who 


oo them, and decided, not for the first time since the armis- 
ce, that the world was mad. 

pent re ia Vienna the night before, after a disgusting 

org tom Trieste of a day and a half without any means of 
ten 8 lood, in a carriage which held fourteen people, and a train 

drawn by an e 

ot decent coal 


ngine which broke down several times for lack 
and crawled the rest of the way. Vienna was in 


Anna von Freystadt held 
the lamp over the stair- 


case to give us light, and 


called out again in her 
" sweet voice, “We thank 
you a thousand times!” 


darkness, and out of that darkness, as I walked down a long 
straight street to the Schwarzenbergplatz on the way to the Hotel 
Bristol, there came to me a sense of something like horror. I had 
known this city as the gayest capital in Europe, full of light- 
hearted people, elegant in their way of dress, prodigal in their 
spending of money, not conscious of any doom approaching their 
imperial state, though all was rotten underneath the surface of 
their prosperity. Now the streets were unlighted. Not a 
lamp shone upon the wet pavements. Only here and there 
a light glimmered through the closed shutters of the houses. 
It was only nine o’clock, but that long street to the Schwar- 
zenbergplatz was empty except for single figures hurrying along 
in the cold drizzle of rain, and they were wretched. 

A woman holding a baby to her breast stumbled against me, 
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and, as she muttered something, I saw that she was thinly clad 
and shivering. and that she had sharp cheek-bones and a starved 
look. Two children padded past with naked feet on the sleet- 
swept pavements. Another spoke to me as I stopped to light a 
cigarette. It was a boy of fourteen or so, who held out a skinny 
hand to me and said, “ Bitte schén.”” By the light of my match, I 
saw his face peering up at me—a little white, wizened face, with 
bright eves in deep sockets, like a skull with a candle inside. He 
wore nothing but a shirt and trousers, and his feet were naked like 
the others. I gave him a bit of paper money, and he fled from me 


as though I might want to take it back 
again. In the Schwarzenbergplatz, I was 
a little uncertain of my turning, and 
asked the way of a young man in a black 
suit. He spoke like a gentleman and 
directed me politely, even coming part of 
the way, and then, when I thanked him, 
lingered a moment more, hesitated, and 
begged for money. 

“T am starving. I get a hundred and sixty 
kronen a week as a clerk in an office. I have 
not tasted meat for three years, and cabbage 
soup is not enough for life.” 

*“Are there many like you?” I asked, and he 
said: 

Thousands. 
who also starve.” 

I gave him something, and he thanked me effu- 
sively and shook hands; but it was not until the 
next morning that I understood the meaning of a hundred and 
sixty kronen a week to a Viennese clerk. That was after 
looking in the shops and seeing that a pair of boots cost four 
hundred kronen, and a suit of clothes two thousand kronen, 
and a simple lunch of three courses in a modest-looking res- 
taurant a hundred and fifty kronen. 

That morning, before meeting Bramber, I saw other things in 
Vienna which made me shudder in the sunlight which had fol- 
lowed rain and revealed the old beauty of this city of palaces and 
gardens and imposing houses. I had been to St. Stephen’s 
Church—that miracle of Gothic genius—and on the way had 
raised my hat seventeen times because death was passing. They 
were all children who were going to the grave, in little black coffins. 


I am not worse off than others 


Then I had met Bramber, and, after 
a hurried hand-shake, he had asked me 
to go with him while he carried on with 
his job. 

“What job?” I asked, and he told 
me he was in Vienna as one of 


As she came into the 
café alone, a sudden 
look of stage fright. 
an extreme shyness 
in the presence of 
this crowd seemed to 
overcome her. 50 
that she faltered be- 


fore coming forward. 


Hoover’s men, superintend- 
ing relief-work. 

“We feed thousands of 
kiddies every day. Come 
and have a look at them. 
It’ll do you good.” i 

It was in the very palace 
that had belonged to the 
archduke who was killed at 

Serajevo—the deed that led (like a spark in gunpowder) to the 
great world-war—that Bramber had installed his central soup- 
kitchen, and here in a hall that had once rustled with the —_— 
gowns of Austrian princesses and echoed with the laughter o 
life’s philanderers, careless of their people, intolerant 0! liberty, 
sure of their privileges, came now thousands of boys and gi 
who were the victims of the war of whose guilt they. at least, 
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were innocent. I watched 

them take their seats at long 

wooden benches, saw the hun- 

ger in their eyes, saw them 

get to their soup like starving 

animals. They were indeed 

starving animals, and some of 

them were so weak that they 

could hardly walk, and all of them had the waxen look of wast- 
ing disease. There were many with crooked limbs and bulbous 
heads, and, at a question of mine, Bramber said: 

“Rickets. Eighty-four per cent. of them. No bones in their 
bodies for lack of fats. No food as babes at their mothers’ 
breasts. te just keep ’em alive with a meal a day. It’s the best 
we can do.” x 


That was in the day; but now, at night, after dinner, I sat in 
this café with Bramber, who was analyzing the psychology of 


President Wilson—the subject was not exhausted then—while I 
stared at the scene about me and wondered at its meaning and 
could find no sense in it. 

A band was playing gay music, brilliantly, loudly, with that 
thythm by which an Austrian orchestra sets one’s pulse beating to 
4 quicker measure. Above this melody there rose a gabble of 
rings, & high-sounding chatter of men and women in many 
ae All the tables were taken by small parties or couples 
drinking light wines, eating pastries, and adding to the blue 
clouds which rose up to the candelabra by smoking cigarettes or 
Cigars over black coffee and iced water. Such gaiety, such 
aughter, such flirtations of pretty ladies, such gorging and 
guzzling in a city beleaguered by starvation! 
an was fluttering into waiters’ hands in sheaves. I 
at “ low Bramber’s pocketbook bulged with this paper and 
ri ha Wad of it he used to pay for one bottle of Niersteiner be- 

i left it lying carelessly on the table beside him. 

, hic jaround us, other men seemed to have unlimited supplies of 
S dirty money, though the Viennese clerk who had begged of 


me ae a hundred and sixty kronen a week. Who were these 


‘body of the Austrian empire. 


Some of them proclaimed themselves by their uniforms— 


English, American, French, Italian—officers, mostly entertaining 
Austrian girls, who seemed to speak every European language with 
equal ease. Others were Slavs of a kind—Czechs, Slovaks, Ser- 
bians—all those people of the new states carved out of the old 
There were American Jews who 
had come here to trade on the exchange, and Italian travelers who 
were buying up Austrian businesses, and young Austrian mer- 
chants and financiers who somehow had played the game of pro- 
fiteering even though their country was engulfed in ruin. So I 
guessed, trying to read the character of all these faces, trying to 
understand the contrast of this life in the café and that death I 
had seen passing in the streets outside. 

“These Austrians seem happy enough,” I said to Bramber. 
“They’re not worrying, to judge by all this din and chatter. How 
those girls keep stuffing down that beastly pastry!” 

Bramber had been talking about the economic effects of war 
on American social life, but now he glanced round the café and 
answered me with special reference to the Austrian girls, whose 
beauty, in this place, at any rate, had not been damaged by the 
ruin of the empire. 

“That beastly pastry is probably the first solid food some of 
them have had to-day. That’s what they’ve come for. That’s 
why they’re flirting with foreign officers. A little love in return 
for a square meal!” 

I said, “Good God!” and did not hear much of Bramber’s fur- 
ther discourse on American economics, but watched those pretty 
girls with hair like fine-spun gold who were laughing with bright 
eyes at English, French, and Italian officers, Jews of many coun- 
tries, Slavs of Middle Europe, while they drank light wine and con- 
sumed squares of Viennese pastry. Here and there I noticed 
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some of these girls were with their own brothers and people. They 
were not eating pastry, but sitting with empty coffee-cups, sipping 
iced water, listening to gay music, and getting a little warmth of 
life without much cost. And then I saw a girl who afterward 
came into Bramber’s life and mine in a strange and pitiful way. 

I was not the only man in the room who saw a tall, charming- 
looking girl come into the café alone. I noticed that, at the table 
next to me, two young English officers glanced at her with sudden 
interest, as though she were different from the others here. Ina 
way, she was different, though she was of the same type as many 
of them, with that very light gold hair which is common and 
beautiful among Viennese women, and delicate features, with 
rather full lips, which one sees in old portraits of patrician ladies 
in flowered gowns, as they still hang in the Hofburg, though the 
palace of the emperors is now used by the officers and clerks of 
the International Reparation Committee. 

This girl was different, because more obviously of the aristo- 
cratic type than others here, who belonged to the bourgeoisie and 
shop-girl class. She was different, too, because, as she came into 
the café alone, a sudden look of stage fright, an extreme shyness 
in the presence of this crowd seemed to overcome her, so that she 
faltered before coming forward from the swinging doors, looked 
back at them as though thinking of instant retreat, while a wave 
of hot color swept into her face, which before had been very pale, 
with a milky pallor. 

I saw her gaze swiftly round the big hall, perhaps searching for 
an empty seat, and then slip into a chair at the end of a table 
where several Italian officers were sitting. They had no women 
with them and were busy with some card game, but looked over 
their cards at this girl with insolent, appraising eyes. One of 
them, the oldest man of the group, swung round in his chair a little 
and smiled at her. She was facing me. and I saw that the color 
had left her face again and that only her lips were red, though not 
rouged, like so many smiling lips in this room, as I could tell later, 
when I sat nearer to her. She sat quite still, with her eves fixed 
on the marble table, and I was struck by the white purity of her 
face, by its spiritual leok in this place of light music and lighter 
love. 

Bramber saw my eyes straying and said, 

“Do you see some one you know?” Then he saw the girl who 
had just come in, and I could see that some distress stirred him 
when he spoke. “For the love of Mike!” 

“Do vou know her?” I asked, and he nodded. ‘“She’s extra- 
ordinarily pretty,” I said. “Beautiful, even, like a Raphael 
Madonna.” 

Bramber flicked the end of his cigar off the table. 

“T hate to see her here. It’s hellish!” 

He spoke with a kind of passion which surprised me. 

“Why shouldn’t she be here?” I asked. 

He stared at me through his tortoise-shell glasses in an angry 
way, as though I had said a stupid thing, which was the truth, 
as I now know. 

“That girl’s a lady. I mean, she’s too good for this place. This 
is a market-place. The girls who come here sell their love for a 
mess of pottage, pay for free dinners with their kisses. It’s hor- 
rible to think of. Makes me go sick that such things should 
happen in civilized countries.” 

“Frightful,” I acknowledged. 
nice, so decent.” 

Bramber groaned. 

“Once as nice as your sister and mine, who don’t live in a 
starving city.” 

He looked across at the girl. The Italian officer who had 
swung round in his chair to smile at her had edged nearer and 
said something with amorous eves. 

* Hell!”’ growled Bramber, in a low voice. 

I saw him flush with anger and get up from his chair. 

“Do you mind if I ask her over here?” he asked, in his grave, 
polite way. “I had an introduction to her family, and have a 
high regard for her mother. They’re people of good class.” 

“I'd like to meet her,” I told him, and he nodded and strode 
over to the table where she was sitting, and I heard him say, 

“Guten Abend, gnddiges Fréulein,” in his best German. 

I am sure she did not expect to see Bramber there, and was 
abashed at seeing him. A shamed look came upon her face, and 


“And all these girls look so 


she lowered her eyes before him for a moment before giving him 
her hand. He spoke again to her for a moment or two, but I 
could not hear what he said. The Italian officer was glaring 
at him savagely, and, for a moment, my attention was diverted 
by one of the waiters, who came to my table, missing Bramber, 
and said, “ Bezahlen, bitte,” asking for payment of the bottle of 
I was sure of that, for I had 


wine, which had already been paid. 
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seen Bramber take out a wad of notes, as I have said. from the 
pocketbook which still lay on the table where he had le/t it after 
paying. By the time I had convinced the man that | was not 
so simple as he thought, Bramber stood in front of me again, with 
the tall girl by his side, and I rose to bow to her. 

He gave me her name. 

“The Friulein Anna von Freystadt.” 

She held out her hand, a delicate, fragile hand which seemed 
very, tiny in my grasp, and said something in good English before 
taking a seat at our table. 

“You will have some chocolate?” asked Bramber. 
perhaps a cake or two?” 

“You are very kind,” said Fraulein Anna. 
since I dined.” 

Bramber and I glanced at each other. Iam sure we were both 
thinking of the same thing. Was it to-day or yesterday that she 
had dined? And was it cabbage soup, or bread and potatoes, 
strictly rationed? 

She showed no sign of hunger when the cakes came, but, while 
she sipped her chocolate, played with them a little, taking tiny 
morsels. 

Bramber remarked on that and begged her to eat something, 
as it was long since dinner, and a cold night. 

The girl laughed, and I liked the sound of her laughter, which 
was soft and low. 

“T am not really hungry, and it would be greediness to eat 
otherwise in these hard times, like all the people here.” 

“It’s a pity to waste the cakes for that reason,” said Bramber, 
trying, in his simple way, to camouflage his belief that she was 
in need of food. 

“That is true,” she answered. ‘“‘I will take them home to my 
babies,” and, so saying, put three little cakes in a bag which she 
wore round her wrist. 

“*Babies?’” I asked. 

“My little brothers and sisters. 
all greedy.” 

“TY hope your mother is well?” asked Bramber gravely. “It 
is three weeks since I had the pleasure of calling on her, and she 
complained a little of weakness.” ' 

“Poor mother!” said Fraulein Anna. “She is always think- 
ing how to make a little money buy alot of things. But the things 
cost more every day, and the money grows less. That makes her 

“Yes,” said Bramber; “I understand. It’s all very difficult.” 

For a moment or two there was silence, and, to my embarrass- 
ment, I saw tears well up into the girl’s eyes, tremble on her 
lashes, and fall down her cheeks. . 

She touched her eyes with a little lace handkerchief, and then 
spoke to me. 

“You come to an unhappy country, sir. Austria is dying. Our 
men have no hope, and it is worst for the women and children, 
who can do nothing but pray to the good God who afflicts us for 
many sins.” 

“Does God hear those prayers?” I asked. It seemed a brutal 
thing to say, yet I did not mean it brutally, but with a great 
pity. \ 

“We hope for mercy,” answered the girl, and, as she said that 
there was a look on her face which I have seen on the faces of nuns 
when war has surged round them with all its horrors. “He will 
forgive us our sins,” she said again, “because of our suffering.” 

It was strange talk in a café where a Viennese orchestra was 
playing ragtime, and where men of many nations were drinking 
too much wine and giving too much to hungry girls. 

I noticed this girl’s clothes. In 1914, or perhaps later, they had 
been new and fine. Now they were rather threadbare, and too 
thin, anyhow, for this autumn weather in Vienna with a wind 
that cut one. 

She spoke of England and of English people whom I knew. 
Her memories of my country were of her schoolgirl days, when 
she had been very happy. So happy that, even in remembrance, 
her face lighted up, and she had a new touch of beauty, which I 
found most charming. Bramber, too, I could see, was moved in 
his rather hard, cautious way by this girl’s personality. I saw 
how he studied her through his eye-glasses with those shrewd 
gray eyes of his, and how now and then a look of pity or approv 
crept into them. 

Once, when, after some silence among us, she looked round at 
the café, at the drinking men and laughing girls—some of them 
were dancing now—I saw her shudder a little and put her hands 
up to her throat as though she were stifling, and after that 4 
cheerfulness left her, and she sat with a look of tragedy before ms- 
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There, quite close to me, knelt the girl herself. 


“I must go home.” 

“IT will take you home,” said Bramber, “if you will wait a sec- 
ond while I pay.” 
Then he said, “Hello!” and lifted up the tray to find his pocket- 
ook. It was not to be found. Somebody had stolen it. That 
Walter whom I had refused to pay a second time had perhaps 


helped himself. So I suggested to Bramber, though I told him I 
could not accuse the man. 


Bramber pooh-poohed the incident. 


tealene do him a bit of good, poor wretch! You must pay 


von Freystadt looked distressed. 
or tis dangerous to leave money about in Vienna,” she said. 


She looked very saintlike, like a medieval painting, 
like this picture before which she prayed. 


“My fault,” said Bramber. “And, anyhow, it doesn’t matter.” 

I paid, sorting out some of the filthy bits of paper, and then 
we passed out of the Café Germania, standing by a moment to 
make way for an exodus of other men and women—Austrian girls 
with foreign officers and foreign civilians. Some of the girls 
swayed a little and clutched the arms of their cavaliers when they 
came into the cold night air. They had drunk too much light 
wine. Others walked off quickly up the dark street with single 
men. “Like my sister and yours,” Bramber had said, and I 
thought over that phrase with a kind of pain in my heart. 

With Anna von Freystadt we went past the Hétel Bristol, 
turned up the Kartnerstrasse, and came to a little street on the 
left-hand side called the Kénigingasse. (Continued on page 123) 
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HE war was over long enough for the various uniforms 
in the family to be laid away in trunks and chests, 
from which to emerge, smelling more of moth-balls 
than of gunpowder, for parades and Decoration day. 

And spring house-cleaning time had come, at which stressful 
period it is my duty to go into the storeroom and secretly burn 
or give away those various articles which my family, which is 
largely masculine, is always saving against some future need— 
odd boots, for a one-legged mendicant presumably, old caps, 
pictures with the glass broken, expired railway-schedules, broken 
fishing-rods—— 

Broken fishing-rods! I szt on a storeroom chair with a broken 
rod in my hands, and I recalled a number of things—such as clear 
mountain-streams and pine trees and wriggling trout, which, 


The most dignified member of my family 


T be (Dude 


By 
Mary Roberts Rinehart 


later, were to change to sizzling trout. And then 
I got the agent’s photograph of a house on the New 
England coast, a large house with I forget how 
many master’s bedrooms, and a billiard-room in one 
wing, and a golf-links in the back yard. 
The more I looked at the picture of the house the more 
civilized it seemed to me—the more dress-every-evening- 
for-dinner, the more play-bridge-on-the-veranda-every-afternoon. 
And, suddenly, I knew I couldn’t bear it. I would have to 
get into the wilderness again. 
Loud whoops of joy met my decision that evening at the dinner 
table, and by midnight the orderly shelves of the storeroom 
resembled those of a rummage sale after a highly successful day. 
But it is well to say here that my idea had been accepted with 
reservation. The war, according to the council, had tired me. 
Therefore, I was not immediately to mount some patient anit 
and, fishing-rod and rain-coat on the cantle of my saddle, 4 
pack-train with food and tents behind, lead my little procession 
to divers sunny Western peaks, trout-streams, mosquitoes, tf 
and sloughs that I wot of. I was first to go to “the ranch.” 
The West is full of ranches, but to us there is just be: 
ranch.” It is not our ranch, save by right of affection and t : 
modest sum which places it at our disposal—horses, corral, trou 
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as Bluebeard, with nine Oriental wives on foot behind his horse 


stream, mountains, cafions, and cow-punchers—for such periods as we choose. It is, 
indeed, for the truth must out eventually, what is locally known as a “dude” ranch. 
Its name does not mean that it is run in a dudish manner, this particular 
one being indeed owned and managed by a group of sun-browned gentle- 
men who are of the old quick-shooting, ride-all-day-and-any-horse variety— 
gentlemen to whom a rope is to hang things with and to catch horses, rather 
than for wash-day purposes. No. A dude ranch is one which, during nine 
months of the year, raises alfalfa, horses, cows, punchers, wranglers, and 
Ptices for beef on the hoof. And for three 
months of that time takes Eastern 
livers and Eastern nerves, at so much 
per liver or nerve, and, by put- 
ting their possessors in the 
saddle, so distracts their 
h art attention to other 
parts of their bodies 
that they almost PHOTOGRAPH BY 
the aforesaid 
L. and N, 
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appliance of which one end 
is tied to the belt and the 
other gripped firmly in the 
teeth, but for the rising to 
the trot, I have no hope 
whatever. I have tried the 
dangling method, by which 
one’s feet are out of the 
stirrups entirely, and the 
gripping method, by which 
one’s knees hold the animal 
in a death-strangle until 
they develop a species of 
paralysis. I have tried 
holding myseli down with 
a hand on the saddle-horn, 
But the plain truth is that, 
with every efiort, I go up 
as fast as the horse does, 
but come down mor 
slowly. 

So long as I have this 
fault, the result of expen- 
sive Eastern training, s0 
long as I post the trot, I 
shall be a dude. No long 
and worthy record of pack- 
train trips, of mountain- 
work, of nights on the 
ground, of bacon and flap- 

- jacks will remove the 
stigma. 

The council, then, had 
decided on the ranch first. 
After that, we had in con- 
templation the further ex- 


Words travel west, like 
Horace Greeley’s young man. 
We still have in currency 
some words that England has 
forgot. And so, some years 
oe ago, the word “dude” crossed 

< the Mississippi, struck the 
< Lewis and Clark trail, and 
found it liked Wyoming. To 
the Northwestern cow-man, 
anything from east of the 
river isa dude. He is, how- 
ever, not a dude on his own 
side of the bank. It is when 
he is transplanted that he 
becomes one. The dude, 
then. isa man temporarily 
without a country, and 
known by the following 
hall-marks: 

He wears full-cut riding- 
breeches. 

He smokes machine- 
made cigarettes. 

He calls the men of the 
outfit “cowboys.” 

He makes invidious com- 
ments about Western sad- 
dles. 

He believes—correctly— 
that all range-horses_ will 
buck sometime or other. 

He paid eighty-five dollars 
for his trout-reel. 

He rises in the saddle to 


the trot. 
Probably no one of his “ — cursion of which these arti- 


markings renders him so Head of the Frontier-day procession. Four girl heralds in costume, cles shall treat, one of 
liable to scorn and contempt with trumpets to their lips, and riding white horses seven hundred mile 
as this last one. The West- through the desert in If 
ern man does not rise. He sits tight, and I would personally —_ Arizona and New Mexico. But the ranch was to come first. a 
give a fair amount to know how he does it. Truth to tell, there was a reason for selecting the ranch first, 

L have two outdoor faults. I lift my head at golf and my body _ aside from my war-weariness. To it, early in the spring, had hied 
on a Western horse. For the head-lifting, I am considering an a certain member of the family, young and active, who had gone, 


Big Bill would rope horses running abreast 
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the junior mem- 
ber of the family 
did the night of the 
party, I no longer marvel 
that he had to drag his woman 
away by the hair of the head 


not as a boarder but as a ranch-hand, and who was, while his One purple 
} family luxuriated in true Eastern idleness, rising at four A. M. and neckerchief, ; 
S & ‘ving divers other extraordinary things, such as wrangling horses, One blue-calico 
branding calves, and sledging stone. shirt, ; ; 
A certain curiosity, not unmixed with pride, to see the ranch One pairof 
and this member of the family on such undudish terms was very California pants, ; 
potent. One pair cow-puncher’s 
On a summer afternoon, therefore, -the tenderfoot part of boots, 
the family arrived at a small railway station at the foot of the Big One pair spurs. 
Hom Mountains, in Wyoming. For some time, we had been Perhaps the California pants 


approaching the mountains, and that call which they never — will bear explaining. First of 
lose to. those who have fought and conquered them was very _ all, they are called “pants, 

strong. Always the mountains rest me, even when they frighten _not “‘trousers.”” Second, they 
me. Always lonely, always vast and still, the first light of day are of extremely loud color 
and the last is theirs. To those that love them, each peak is a and pattern, and are not made 
tinger which beckons and calls, and even in their shadows there on the curvilinear, as are 


race. riding-breeches, but on the 

The mountain air was pungent and cool. On the platform, we straight, as are  gas-pipes. 
H drew long breaths and looked around. Ahead, the baggage-car Third, they tuck into boots. E 
« "as unloading the bed-rolls and those vast trunks which were Fourth, they will withstand = 


necessitated by the fact that every member of the party had any horse, saddle, thorn, bur, 
rought the accumulated outing stuff of a dozen years. Andon and weather. rmorocnarw ny 
the platform was the undudish member of the family. The boots, too, ““"""™" 
Jat is, after a brief time we recognized him. will bear looking 
Not then, nor at any time since, have I found any trace of the at. The cow-punch- 
‘mart equipment with which this particular member of the family __ er’s boots are made 
ren Started West—the corduroy riding-breeches, the neat riding- _to ride in, not to 
wane’ the polished boots, the ties and handkerchiefs. They walk in. I have 
‘nt, like last year’s flowers, and on the platform was a sun- seen men in our 
urned individual who wore, reading from the top down, outfits who would 
ne ancient Stetson hat, get on a horse to go 
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a hundred feet for water. And the reason is simple. The boot 
has a high heel which slopes forward, and which gives the wearer a 
purchase on stirrups or ground when he has a rope ona fractious 
horse. Aside from the heel, the boot is chiefly notable for sev- 
eral yards of machine-stitching in various ornate designs, for 
durability, and for being generally coated either with mud or 
with dust. 

Picturesque as is the cow- or horse-man’s attire in the range 
country, it is not selected for that quality, but for its practicality. 
His high-crowned, broad-rimmed hat shades his eyes and stays on 
in the wind; his neckerchief, instead of a collar, gives him freedom 
and room to breathe; his vest, worn over a shirt frequently 
instead of a coat, gives warmth without hampering his arms; 
his stout trousers and high-heeled boots are for the purposes I 
have related, and his chaps, when he wears them, are to protect 
his clothing from briers and general rough usage. 

That night, we slept in a row on a back veranda of our little 
cottage, and directly underneath a trout-stream roared and 
laughed at us. Laughed, because it could see, on a stand near 
the edge, the eleven trout-reels and eight rods, the flies and ex- 
tractors and fish-knives and landing-nets and stringers and 
creels and artificial grasshoppers with which we meant to fool it. 
And we did not! 

Now a dude ranch, at least the ranch of which I am speaking, is 
not a single house. It is about the size of a small town. During 
the height of the season, one hundred and fifty assortments of 
recovering overworked nerves and sluggish livers will be found at 
one time housed in tiny cottages or tents. 

There are two costumes constantly seen. One is Eastern 
riding-clothes, modified in an attempt to disguise the owner’s 
essential dudishness by Stetson hats, neckerchiefs, and spurs. 
Spurs, however, are a dangerous experiment to any rider whose 
instinct in trouble is to embrace his horse’s stomach with his feet. 
The other costume has no hour and any hour. It is donned in 
the privacy of one’s hut, and appearance in it is preceded by anx- 
ious glances up and down the neighboring rows of cottages. It 
consists of a dressing-gown and slippers, a bath-towel slung over 
the left arm, and soap, sponge, shaving-materials, if the wearer be 
a male, and fresh undergarments in the right hand. As the left 
is comparatively free, in case of a high wind it is used to hold the 
dressing-gown together in lieu of hooks or buttons. 

But all precautions sometimes fail. Crossing a small stream on 
a board one day, while thus attired and being simultaneously 
assailed with ribald laughter from a concealed group and a gust 
from a mountain breeze, 1 lost my best toilet-soap and one 
slipper in the stream. 

The ranch is at its best in the morning. Toward the cor- 
ral, before eight o’clock, go long lines of booted, quirted, and 
breeched people of both sexes to write their names down for a 
horse that morning. ‘‘No name, no horse,” is the ranch rule. 
And always I had, until this time, taken it for granted that my 
horse, along with two hundred or so others, would be in the corral 
behind the barn, waiting for my name to be sung out. 

Not that he came when he heard my name. On the contrary. 
But my name was the signal for the corral boss or his assistant 
to ride, rope in hand, into that maelstrom of whirling, nipping 
horseflesh, single out my animal, throw a rope over his head, 
and then drag him out to where the saddle boss stood ready, 
with his assistants, to go through with the following motions: 

1: Put a bit between two tightly clenched sets of large, canni- 
bal-looking teeth. 

2: Throw on the saddle-blanket while the horse tries to get 
out from under it. 

3: Heave on the heavy saddle while the horse tries to step on 
his foot. 

4: Cinch the saddle. 

5: Listen to my complaints about the saddle, and, 

6: Lead the horse unostentatiously to a sloping place, so I 
may leap on his back as L am shown doing in moving pictures 
and various photographs. 

But that certain member of my family who shall be nameless, 
owing to joshing at college and other things, this year enlightened 
me. It appears that the business of getting my horse under the 
saddle, and the combination of both under me, is the culmina- 
tion of a long process, which commences before dawn. 

Indeed, the first steps are taken the night before, as follows: 

When the bunch is turned out at evening into the high moun- 
tain pastures to feed, a certain number are retained in a small 
near-by field. Called “‘night-horses,”’ these are for the wrangler’s 
use the next morning, when the entire outfit of perhaps three 
hundred or more horses must be collected in the uplands and 
driven down to the corral. 


At four in the morning or thereabouts, the corra! boss turns 
over in bed, yawns, and then rouses the men. In gloomy silence 
the wranglers dress, put on chaps and gloves—for your coy. 
puncher or horse-wrangler wears gloves to protect his hands from 
the lariat—and proceed to the barn. There some unlucky one js 
selected to go afoot into the near-by pasture and wrangle in the 
night-animals. 

‘At that hour,” says my well-spring of information, “the horses 
are like the men, cold, stiff, and a bit fractious. They are walked 
about fora moment before mounting, and not allowed to cante 
or trot for some time. If they are not carefully approached, also, 
they will buck.” 

The wranglers ride up the mountainside, perhaps to eight thou. 
sand feet. All around, the horses are feeding and pretending to 
ignore the men. Riding outside them, the wranglers throw them 
gradually toward the center and then haze them into bunches, 
They stand there, close-herded in the mountain mist, while from 
every. direction come the low, monotonous whistlings of the 
herders and their calls. 

‘“‘Ki-uck!” is one man’s signal to them. ‘“‘Hit-haw!”’ calls an- 
other. The cries are sharp, like the cracking of a whip. The 
horses, now playful, now vicious and nipping at each other, fall 
into the long parallel trails that lead down toward the lowlands. 
Nose to tail, they move along, and above the thunder of their 
hoofs is the roar of the river in the cafon. The men take off 
their gloves and blow on their fingers. The glow of the first sun- 
light is in their faces, and far beneath they can see the smoke 
from the cook-house chimney. It is a new day. 

After breakfast come to the corral the lazy livers and tired 
nerves, the overweights and underweights, and also those sane 
and normal people who come to the ranch because they love 
to ride the mountain trails up steep cafions to meadows painted 
bright with flowers. And they sit or stand meekly, waiting for 
their fate in the shape of a horse. They take what they get, for 
the corral boss and his outfit run the horse-matter on their own 
lines, and brave indeed is the man who disputes them. There are 
no frills. You get your horse and saddle and get on. By the 
way you get on, you are placed. There is never anything but 
courtesy, but it is the gently patronizing courtesy of the horse- 
man toward the dude. 

“‘What’s your name?” says George or Bill or some other corral 
autocrat, pad and pencil in hand. 

The big banker, who has decided notions as to the sort of horse 
he intends to ride, draws himself up somewhat. 

“Smith,” he says. 

“That all? We've got six Smiths here.” 

“Alfred E. Smith,” says the banker stiffly. But the name, 
which would create a sensation in some cities, means nothing here. 

“Know how to ride?” 

“T haven't ridden for some time. I want a horse that—— 

“Hey, Jack!” bawls the young man with the pencil, pad, the 
green neckerchief, and, as likely as not, somewhere behind him 
a university training. ‘Rope Sowbelly for Alfred Smith.” 

Alfred E. Smith, somewhat later, finds himself standing beside 
an animal which does not attract his eve. He is, we will say, a 
tall, gangling, brutal-looking horse, and he wears no curb-bit. 
Also, he has got into the wire somewhere, and he is scarred in 
various neat designs. The banker lowers his voice. 

“He looks vicious,”’ he says. 

“<Vicious!’ What, old Sowbelly!| Why, all the kids ride him. 

“T'd like a curb, in case he bolts.” 

“*A curb!’ What’ve you got legs for?” asks Bill. “Sowbelly 
doesn’t know how to buck. But if you notice him getting his 
head down between his legs, which is a sort of preliminary sy™p- 
tom, you pull him up. That’s all.” 

The result of which instruction is that each time Sowbelly at 
tempts to brush a fly off his fore legs, his head is dragged up bya 
frenzied gentleman who believes he is staring death in the face. 

But now a curious thing begins to happen. After a day “ 
two, Alfred E. Smith begins to like Sowbelly. He has stoppt? 
watching his ears and has begun to see the scenery, and he fin 
that the horse is willing, intelligent, and sure-footed. Once 
twice, on level places, he has let Sowbelly have his head, and 
instead of smacking the saddle, Mr. Smith finds that he is being 
carried along on the wings of morning in a sort of rocking-chal 

On the third day, he takes Sowbelly in, and asks i! he cal 
have a few oats for him. On the fourth day, he steals = 
sugar from the dining-room, sugar, which, by the way, Sowbell 
scorns. On the fifth day, he takes off his own saddle and & 
amines certain portions of Sowbelly’s anatomy for cinch-sotg 

By the time he leaves, he is fairly maudlin about Sober. 
He takes a long ride alone, that last day, (Continued on page 1% 
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The girl turned and looked at him for the first time since they had been alone together. ‘Did you think,’ she asked, “that I 
had a notion that there was any romance about this marriage that our parents would like to have us »ndertake?™ 


The Near-Lady 


The love-story of a very old young man 
By Frank R. Adams 


LMOST immediately after dinner they were left alone 
together. 
It was the crude obviousness of the way that they 
; = were abandoned to each other which put the final rivet 
in Basil's disinclination to do the thing to which he was com- 
mitted. His mother must indeed be reduced to desperate mea- 
sures when she showed no more finesse than she had to-night. 

Or perhaps she thought that there was no need for finesse. 
Basil admitted gloomily to himself that, in the case of Henry 
Heystek and his wife, she was undoubtedly right. Basil Broad- 
bridge’s experience had never before included an acquaintance- 
ship with anything so consistently crude as the shoe millionaire 
and his female echo. 

Heystek was a burgher from Burghersburg. He had come from 
old Amsterda m to New Amsterdam—yes; but too recently to be 
the head of « first family. He was fat; he was complacent; he 
talked continually of his business. He was impossible. 
hey wile was proud of her lord and master. She reminded 

asil of a clumsy-prowed lumber-schooner with a full deck-load. 
Heystek was her skipper, the guiding intelligence, such as it was, 
- Whose touch on the wheel she came about, luffed, or plowed 
tamibetsome!y before the wind. And Henry Heystek accepted 
as devotion complacent!y, could see nothing marvelous in the 
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fact that she was proud of him. He was proud of 
himself. 

And they were both proud of Meta, their child. Henry Hey- 
stek had, according to his own admissions, given to the world 
two perfect products—the Heystek Foot-Fitter Shoe, and Meta. 
They were his assets on the recording-angel’s ledger. 

And Basil was alone with the, in his opinion, lesser asset. 

Perhaps Basil judged her more cruelly than you and I might. 
Because he was the highly refined product of the honorable name 
of Broadbridge, united with the even more distinguished one of 
Rayne-Sells. 

He was so refined a product that his physical health had suf- 
fered a bit from it. He was delicate, and, in consequence, had 
been allowed to get away with a sarcastic manner which would 
have been whaled out of a more robust lad. Even his school- 
and college-mates had seen nature’s ‘“ Hands Off”’ sign on him, 
and had permitted him to win a reputation for cleverness at their 
expense when frequently they would have preferred to murder 
him politely and thoroughly. 

But he was good-looking, if vou excused the slightly cynical 
curl of lip. And you could, if you knew him well, because his dark 
Italian eyes were as sympathetic and kind as his words were 
sometimes cruel. 


Why not? 
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Basi! and the Asset had been marooned in the music-room. 
Previous to that, Meta, upon. being painfully urged by her par- 
ents, had assaulted the grand piano. One could not sav that she 
played music. Rather. it was merely a collection of notes. She 
was as accurate as a cash-register, but the breath of life was 
absent from her playing. 

At the end of her 
second offense, 
Basil’s mother had 
carried off the 
senior Heystek to 
the card-room. She 
had sa‘d pointedly, 
“You younger peo- 
ple will doubtless 
find something to 
do more interesting 
than cards.” 

Crass! That’s 
what Basil called 
it. And his mother 

a fabric of silk 
and fine go!ld—had 
never done such a 
thing before. 

It had been bad 
enough with the 
others around, but 
to be alone with 
this girl! 

He looked her 
over with his keen- 
lv cruel eves. Her 
arms were beauti- 
ful. and her wrists 
and hands.  Per- 
haps there was a 
far-back patrician 
strain somewhere 
that had cropped 
out in delicately 
molded extremi- 
ties. For the rest, 
she was not slender, 
as his mother was 
slender, as were 
most of the women 
he admired. The 
dark, wiry type had 
seemed to him the 
only embodiment 
of ladvlikeness. 
This inarticulate 
creature before him 
was fair and cer- 
tainly not wiry. 

Her complexion 
was lovely. but so 
is milkmaid’s. 
Her eyes had no 
more sparkle than 
a baby’s. and thev 
had that same 
shade of dark blue 
that so often fades out when babies grow up. The moath of her 
Was too generous; it seemed altogether too usefu!, and, in repose, 
it tended to be a straight line. 

Well, it had to be done, so he decided to get it over with. 

“You know what we are supposed to do?” he questioned 
gloomily. 3 

It was a rotten approach, but he doubted if she would under- 
stand indirectness. She merely nodded her head over the key- 
board. 

“Yes; I imagine it has been talked over as much in your family 
as it has been in mine.” he continued. “I never dreamed that 
having a lot of money or not having a lot of money could make so 
beastly much difference in a chap’s life. Just because my father 
is a business failure and yours is a business success—"’ He halted 
awkwardly. Something in her attitude told him that perhaps his 
tongue had carried him into one more unintentional cruelty. 
“I’m sorry,” he went or contritely, wondering what would be 
the proper thing to do with a gir! of her class. Women of his 


The Near-Lady 


own circle emoted privately—in public. if they were stung, they 
lashed back. ‘I don’t know how to live up to your idea of a 
romance. 

The girl turned and looked at him for the first time since they 
had been alone together. There was something very like tears in 
her eves, but the corners of her mouth turned up a little. and the 


Basil had enjoyed the plot so much that he had an instantaneous inspiration to go on with it immediately. 


effect was transforming. She had a trick smile. With it on, she 
looked—well, interesting. Basil grudgingly admitted that. 

“Did you think,” she asked. with just a quiver of her lip that 
she was trying to hold steady in its curve. “that I had a notion 
that there was any romance about this marriage that our parents 
would like to have us undertake?” 

Basi! was somewhat taken aback. 

“Why, I don’t know— I guess I thought——”’ 

“T guess you thought,” the girl picked him up, “you thought, 
just as everyone else has, that I would be slightly demented at the 
idea of being allowed to worship you. I didn’t mean that to sound 
quite so crude. But you began by putting cards on the table. I 
did not dream that the subject of marriage would come up at this 
interview. Even in our lowly niche in the social scale, among the 
cave-dwellers, as it must seem to vou, it is customary to twang 
the lute a few times before hitting the lady of your choice on the 
head, which, as you know, is the simple marriage ceremony In our 
set. Now that the subject of marriage is before the house, 
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however.” she continued, flushed, and astonished at herself, even, 
“you might as well learn the truth. I don’t care a darn about 
your old social position. I promised I’d say, ‘Yes,’ if you asked 
me, because it means so much to mummy and daddy, but I 
know, just as well as you do, that it would be pretty dreadful for 
ys. I am aware that my refinement isn’t the real thing. I even 


“Mr. Heystek,” he said genially, “I have the honor of asking you for your daughter's hand.” 


know that I play the piano exactly as if some one had dropped a 
nickel in me and pressed a button.” 

.You know that?” The ejaculation was wrung from Basil in 
his justifiable amazement. 

“Of course I do.” 

. If you have no illusions about your playing,” Basil ques- 
tioned, puzzled, “then why——” 

Why did I make a fool of myself to-night?” she completed 
forhim. “Because it pleases my dad, who thinks that any music 
that he doesn’t care for himself must be great, and mother, who— 
who rather likes dad and—his daughter. Maybe that will give 
you the idea why I’ve gone as far as this. It’s for the same 
feason that vou’re here—only, it hadn’t occurred to me to tell 
anyone before that I was unhappy about it.” 

You don’t think, then,” Basil began, a smile of amusement 
Chasing away the pucker between his eyebrows with which he 
ad begun the interview, “you don’t think that a misalliance 
with me would be interesting? Why not?” 


“Because,” she replied, “I don’t find the things which you do 
interesting. Of course, that’s because I didn’t begin to be idle 
soon enough. You don’t know yet what I’m going to tell you. 
We haven’t always been rich—disgustingly rich, that is. Three 
years ago we were simply in comfortable circumstances. I was 
a filing clerk in my dad’s office. The traveling salesmen used 
to kid me when they 
came in, and I liked 
it. I became engaged 
to a boy in the ship- 
ping department, and 
nobody seemed to 
mind. 

“Then, during the 
war and afterward, 
you know how prices 
went up. Father’s 
kind of shoes hap- 
pened to catch on 
just then, and money 
rolled in by  train- 
loads. You see how 
it was—just luck. 
Mother got the social 
bug, and dad went 
out to buy her what 
she wanted. One of 
the first steps was to 
get me_ educated. 
I’ve been trained to 
a standstill. Every- 
thing that I lacked 
was plastered onto 
me with a trowel, 
until no one but my- 
self—and you, since 
I’ve told you—knows 
that what I really 
want is to sit around 
on the front porch of 
our little old house, 
with dad in his shirt- 
sleeves somewhere in 
the background, and 
most of the boys 
from our block sit- 
ting on the steps 
waiting for each 
other to leave. 

“There— that’s 
why I’m not inter- 
ested in polo or golf 
or auction or tea- 
parties or dances, 
where everyone 
wears evening clothes 
and no oneever fights 
about taking you 
home. Back in that 
atmosphere, I was 
somebody—in _ this, 
everyone looks at me, 
as you do, as if the 
cat had brought 
in something especially fragrant from the alley.” 

Two emotions were contending for recognition in Basil’s 
emoting machinery. One of them was a lively sense of interest in 
what this remarkable specimen of American fauna would say 
next, and the other was intense relief at being excused from the 
necessity of playing Romeo to her Juliet. The situation was just 
as compelling as it had been before, but, at least, it was unneces- 
sary to pretend to a mawkish affection which he could not feel. 

“You said,” he began, “that you were engaged to a young 
man in your father’s employ. Until how recently?” 

“Until last evening.” 

“Oh!” Basil had not dreamed that it was a current affair. 
“And your father forced you to break the engagement when he 
found that I was in the market?” 

“Ves,” she admitted. 

“Hm,” Basil mused, turning the situation over in his mind. 
“This yokel still amuses you?” 


“Neil is not a yokel! ’ she flashed. ‘He keeps his clothes 
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pressed, and even has been having his nails manicured for nearly 
a year now.” 

He looked sharply to see if she were serious. He couldn’t tell. 

“You did not answer my question.” 

“T know I didn’t. I’m not sure that I can answer. Neil loves 
me very much.”’ This she stated with defiant pride, as if he had 
expressed the opinion that no one could possibly love her. ‘I 
like him better than any boy I ever knew. He’s fine and square 
and—and useful,”’ she completed lamely. 

“Which I am not,” Basil added, without bitterness. “I claim 
this is the deuce of an uncomfortable situation for both of us. 
You care for some one else, and I care for nothing but freedom. 
By the Lord Harry, if my family wasn’t so hard up and if yours 
had seen enough of this fool society racket to get tired of it—”’ 
He halted in mid-speech, inspiration having paralyzed his vocal 
muscles. She looked at him to see if he was in physical pain. 
On the contrary, he wore a grin, something which rarely appeared 
upon a Broadbridge face. “Girl, I’ve got it!”’ he exclaimed, with 
unfeigned enthusiasm. ‘Are you game to put over a little plot 
on our respected parents?”’ 

““What?’’ demanded Meta practically. 

“The dearest wish of your mother’s, and, therefore, your 
father’s, heart will be realized when we become engaged, won’t 
it?” he elucidated. She nodded. “And it will be equally pleas- 
ant for my family,” he continued. ‘I don’t know what the gov- 
ernor expects to do, but if it’s to borrow money, that can doubt- 
less be accomplished on the strength of the forthcoming alliance.”’ 

“Well?”’ Meta prompted. 

“Well, that’s all there will be to it. We'll just be engaged for 
ages and ages—long engagements are fashionable now, since it is 
so difficult to rent apartments—and your family will get to meet 
everyone we know, and my family will make another fortune or 
get into debt worse than ever, depending on which way the gov- 
ernor guesses the market. Then, when everyone has gotten 
whatever it was they were after, we can decide we weren’t made 
for each other and call it off. You can marry your yok—your 
young man, Mr. Neil, and I will indulge in morphine or amateur 
dramatics or some similar vice to console myself for being jilted— 
and there you are! No one will need to know of our real inten- 
tions but you and me.” 

“And Neil.” Meta added. 
him know.” 

“All right,”’ conceded Basil. “I guess he ought to be told.” 

“Ves,’’ Meta supplemented. ““ Neil is feeling pretty dreadful 
to-night. Father gave him a raise in pay and made him chief 
shipping clerk, but it doesn’t seem to ease the pain any.” 

Basil did not know whether he was expected to laugh or not, 
but he did, anyway.. The picture Meta drew of her rejected 
suitor was surely done with kindly satire. 

“Tf you like, vou may call him up right away,” Basil suggested, 
“and put him out of his misery.” 

“I’m afraid I couldn’t reach him by ’phone,” Meta stated 
shyly. “I know he isn’t at home.” 

“Where is he?’’ Basil demanded, incipient suspicion in his 
tone. 

“TI don’t know exactly’’—Meta suppressed a giggle—‘‘ but 
when we came in, he was walking up and down in front of your 
gate.” 

“You think he is there yet?” 

Meta nodded. 

“Or else——”’ 

“Heavenly hell-cats!) Are you going to say that he may be 
hiding under the davenport there, or crawling up one of the 
furnace-pipes?”’ 

“No; but he might be outside, under the window.”’ * 

But Meta had done her swain an injustice. He was still on 
sentry-go outside the spiked iron fence when they went to look 
for him at Basil’s suggestion. 

Neil Conner was nearly a head taller than Basil, twice as wide 
and thick, and very miserable. He was dumb, absolutely and 
utterly dumb, when Meta asked him to step inside the gate and 
meet the slender, distinguished-looking young man in evening 
clothes. Neil did not possess evening clothes. 

Basil, having decided that he liked the comedy very much, 
explained the plot glibly to the third conspirator. 

The latter recovered his powers of speech enough to offer one 
or two objections. 

“But it’s either that or nothing,” insisted Basil. He was not 
going to have his ingenious young plot ruined by a yok—by a 
shipping clerk named Neil Conner. “Otherwise, I’ll really marry 
Miss Heystek, and then where’ll we all be?” 

This was unanswerable, and Basil had his way. 


“Tt wouldn’t be fair not to let 


The Near-Lady 


“T'll call for her two or three times a week to take hor to the 
theater or to dinner or something, and then we'll nicct some- 
where and I'll turn her over to you until it’s time to o home. 
How’s that?” 

“That's fine!’”’ agreed Neil. 

“Good! Kiss her, my boy. Your engagement is on again,” 

Neil hesitated a second. Basil turned his back. There was a 
sharp “Oh!” of astonishment and the sound of retreating foot- 
steps. Next, the girl took Basil’s arm and led him back to the 
house. 

““Why did you tell him to kiss me?’’ she demanded hotly, 

“Tsn’t it the regular thing?” he countered. : 

“Not with Neil. He hasn’t kissed me before since I went away 
to school—except on the cheek,” she amended. “TI don’t like it.” 

“But what do you usually do when he tries it?”” Basil inquired 
curiously. 

“He doesn’t try,’ Meta explained. ‘I think he is a little 
afraid of me since I’ve become a near-lady.”’ 

Basil pondered this statement rather deeply, but without 
reaching any conclusion before they had stepped back into the 
music-room. 

Basil had enjoyed the plot so much that he had an instantane- 
ous inspiration to go on with it immediately. 

“Mr. Heystek,” he said genially, “I have the honor of asking 
you for your daughter’s hand.” =» 

Heystek was knocked a flopper. So was everyone else. 

Finally, the surprised father emerged from the depths with this: 

“You two have settled something between each other so 
quick?” 

Basil nodded—safe in the knowledge of Neil Conner skulking 
in the background. 

“Mother, did you hear that?’”’ Henry Heystek demanded of 
his consort. ‘It has come already. My boy’’—to Basil—‘I am 
glad she has decided on some one I should be proud to call my 
son.’ 

There wasn’t an awful lot of humility in the millionaire’s tone, 
considering with whom he thought he was making an alliance, but 
Basil, nursing his secret reservation, could afford to be genial. 

“T hope you will give me a chance to make myself useful to you 
in your business.” 

Basil’s mother and father, who had no knowledge of the plot 
to bolster them up, gasped. Basil offering to make himself use- 
ful! Being agreeable to a bounder like Heystek! Incredible! 

The millionaire looked at the young man shrewdly. 

“Hm,” he decided. “A bright man with a little red blood in 
him ain’t going to be kept back even if all the society noodles in 
the world is riding on his coat tails. Basil’’—everybody winced; 
Basil never tolerated familiarity—‘ Basil, I’m proud of you! 
Kiss Meta good-night now, and come and see me to-morrow at 
the office.” 

What crudity! Still, Basil did not revolt from it as he would 
have done an hour or so earlier. This was a play, and he was 
acting a new kind of character. He stifled his impulse to be 
stingingly clever and looked at Meta. 

There was a funny look in her eyes—half gratitude, half 
amusement. He couldn’t quite make it out. 

But she held up her lips. And he got a shock something akin to 
electrocution, only much, much pleasanter. 


Il 


As Basil would probably never kiss her again, he would have 
no means of verifying his sensations. They refused to fade, how- 
ever, and he caught himself smiling every once in a while at noth- 
ing at all. That was because Recollection was brushing her 
feathered wing across his lips. 

Now, Basil was familiar with the mechanics of labial saluta- 
tion. But there was apparently something more than that 
which he had never plumbed before. That indefinable some- 
thing dwelt in or on Meta’s lips. ; 

The thought of what a prodigious jest on everybody it was 
carried him nicely through an interview with old man Heystek in 
the office of that czar. Basil did not know a thing about shoes or 
business, but he did know when and how to listen, and that en- 
deared him to Henry Heystek, who, without knowing it, had 
needed a good “yes-man”’ ever since he had become a potentate. 

The shoe manufacturer made him come to dinner that night 
at the house. If Basil had not been secure in the knowledge that 
he would never have to tolerate it as a regular thing, he woul 
have fretted himself sick over the manifest crudities of the 
Heystek ménage, the aping at refinement which seemed only a 
burlesque. 
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The demonstrative expressions of affection which the Hey- 
Steks exchanged among themselves under any other circum- 
stances would have roused Basil’s cynical gorge. It was like 
Watching a pit of polar bears at the zoo in their clumsy 
family life. 

One thing Busil discovered, half with relief, half with chagrin: 
« Was engaged to the whole family, not to the daughter alone. 
‘iter dinner, they all sat round together. Father and mother 
‘eystek declared themselves in on the plans for the future. He 
— build a house for them, and she would furnish the hand- 
— linens. just as her mother had done for her a generation 
anne ‘he first genuine effort of his life to be pleasing. It 
in ty Is part, and he was a good actor. He talked entertain- 
heb of places they would go on their honeymoon—places that 
C lad alread visited himself—and of things they would do. 
tting his imagination go, his plan became a fairy-story. 

At the end, ileystek was silent. Basil feared that perhaps he 


“Listen, young lady,” he continued: “When I first met you, I made a number of mistakes about you and about myself.” 


had overdone it, had betrayed himself. But no; the older man 
was sucking desperately at his pipe to keep down his emo- 
tions. He did not have an awful lot of luck. Finally, he wiped 
his eyes. 

“Mother,” he said, ‘those are all the very things I wish I 
could have done for you.” 

She smiled appreciatively and nodded. 

“But never mind, papa; we mustn’t think of something we 
didn’t have. Besides, we would much rather it should come to 
Meta. Yes?” 

““Much rather.’’ He reached out and patted her hand, then 
turned to Basil. ‘We'll have the house all ready for you when 
you come back,” he continued more cheerfully. 

When Basil left, Meta accompanied him to the door. He 
presumed that the farewell at the door was a custom among girls 
in her circle. He did not doubt either thit the custom included a 
good-night kiss. He even thought of claiming the privilege, but 
he hesitated. That would hardly be playing fair with Neil—or, 
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for that matter, with Meta herself. 
pleasant, but 

She read his embarrassed hesitation, and, smiling that rather 
illuminating smile of hers, held out her hand. 

He held it for a few moments, tempted somewhat to carry it to 
his lips. But such courtliness toward a daughter of a bourgeois 
would be misunderstood, of course. So he released it with a 
laughing “Good night.” 

But because he was a man, and not absolutely devoid of the 
emotions of sex, he could not repress a regretful “Damn!” as he 
stood outside with the door closed behind him. 

However, he was glad he hadn’t when he descended the steps 
and almost stumbled over Neil Connor, who was smoking a 
disconsolate cigarette in an obscuring shadow. 

“Oh, hello!” greeted Basil, trying not to laugh. 

But Neil’s reason for being outside the Heystek mansion 
was not the ignoble one that Basil has suspected. 

“Do you mind if I walk a ways with you?” Neil inquired. 

“Not at all.’ Basil fumbled his cigarette- 
case and found it empty. 

‘Have one of mine,” suggested Neil. 

Basil acquiesced, because he was on his good 
behavior. Usually, he had to have his own 
cigarette or none. 

“Meta is a wonderfully nice 
girl,” offered Neil finally. 

Basil agreed. 

“‘She’s entitled to the best the 
earth can give her,” Neil con- 
tinued. 

“Well?” 

“She won't get it with me,” 
the tall young man 
blurted out bluntly. 
“My wife will probably 
never have a maid or 
many fine clothes or 
jeweiry or anything lise 
that.”’ 

“Why not? Mr. Hey- 
stek is rich.” 

, But I’m not: and do 

you think I’d take any 
more from him than I 
can earn?” 

“Are you trying to 
back out of our agree- 
ment?” inquired Basil 
blandly, but with a sink- 
ing sensation. 

“No; but I’ve been 
thinking. You can give her 
more than I can.” 

““Nonsense!”’ declared 
Basil firmly. “You can 
give her all your love.” 

“Yes; but so can you, 


can’t you:” 


It would be undeniably 


“No,” Basil answered 
flatly. 
“*No?’? Why not?” 


Judging by Neil’s accents, 
the idea that everyone in 
the world did not share his 
feelings was incomprehen- 
sible to him. 

It was manifestly impos- 
sible for Basil to explain to 
the young shipping clerk 
that he could not fall in 
love with a girl not of his own class. He cast about in his mind 
wildly for more reasons to offer, something that Neil would com- 
prehend. Why should men ever refuse to fall in love with a 
beautiful girl? He had it. 

“Well, you see, there is some one——” 

Neil nodded. 

“T understand. 

Basil gulped. 

“*She’s dead’”’—trying hard n>t to laugh. 

The other man put his hand sympathetically upon Basil’s arm. 

“T am sorry,” he said simply. 

Basil felt like a cad, but he must not lose this advantage. 


“Do you think I don't 
know about your little 
arrangement to pretend 
to be engaged to her?” 


Why haven’t you married the other girl?” 


The Near-Lady 


enough, Basil knew something. 
equally well with the men in Heystek’s shoe factory. 


assumed interest pleased both families tremendously. 
he was out to do a good job, he fanned that interest to its utmost, 
certainly much more than he would have if he had really been 
going to marry the girl. It was a small price to pay for freedom— 
merely to hang round and pretend to listen to an old man talk 
about what a success he was and how he did it. 


time in his life, he found himself making remarks without a sting 
in them. 
passed his lips. 


“Then you are going through with it?”’ he inquired. 
“Tf Meta will,” the young man conceded. 


Then they talked a little of baseball, of which, strangely 


Basil got on well with the huge Neil Conner. And he got on 


He spent considerable time there, because he saw that hig 
Since 


This being pleasant sat well upon Basil’s brow. For the first 


He was consciously editing his conversation before it 


This held good when he was with Meta in those brief téte-d- 

: tétes which they had on the way to a rendez. 
vous with Neil. He deliberately tried to in- 
terest her, and succeeded. Frequently he 
turned her over to her rightful swain all 
wreathed in smiles and pleasantly dotted with 
dimples. 

Sometimes they spent an evening as a 
threesome, but that was not so success- 
ful, and occasionally Basil met them 
somewhere and took Meta home. Usual. 
ly, however, Neil saw her to her 
own door-step himself. 

But, in spite of the way luck 
was smiling on him, Neil Conner 
did not appear to be tremendously 
happy. He took Basil into his con- 
fidence one day. 

“‘She doesn’t seem like she used 
to,” hesaid. ‘She don’t want to 
do anything that’s any fun.” 

“As for instance?” 

“Well, we used to go to the 
dance-pavillion at White City a 
lot, but now she don’t show much 
enthusiasm about it, or about the 
motion-picture theaters, either. I 
used to hold her hand there by the 
hour, but she takes it away from 
me now—and who gives a darn 
about just the pictures? I think 
she’s had all the pep educated out 
of her—darned if I don’t!” 

Neil’s dissatisfaction did not par- 
ticularly trouble Basil. Men and 
women, even in his own circle, were 
constantly finding themselves in- 
compatible. He was fortified by 
his »wn airy intention to eschew 
marriage, and he viewed with sym- 
pathetic but detached tolerance the 
struggles of the poor fools in the 
tangiefoot. 

One evening, Neil failed to show 
up at the restaurant where they 
had planned to meet to make the 
customary change of escort. Basil 
and Meta waited a while and then 
had dinner by themselves. 

“You've been harsh with the 
lad,” Basil accused. 

“TI have not,” Meta returned 
composedly. “He takes too 
much for granted—that’s all.” 

Basil forbore to ask just what she meant by that. Instead, 
he tried to distract her attention from what he presumed was 4 
slightly broken heart. Still, he confronted the evening with 
dismay. 

“We can’t go home yet,” he said. 
infer that we would be late.” 

Meta smiled. 

“T can’t help you this time. I’m afraid you'll have to enter- 
tain me for a couple of hours.” . 

“But you are not interested in anything I know about, he 
objected. “You said so that night we became engaged. 


“T allowed your father to 
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“So I did.”” Meta admitted slowly, as if she were making an 
effort to recall something that was dim in her memory. 

“Besides” —-and this Basil confessed with a blush—‘I have 
hardly any money. I’ve an account at this restaurant, but— 
well, you know, I don’t earn anything.” : 

“Pana ofiered you a salary to work for him.” 

“Yes, L know; but I couldn’t take it just for fooling him into 
thinking I’m interested in his business.” ; He examined his 
pockets.“ All I’ve got is two dollars and thirty-five cents.” 

Meta had twenty dollars in her own 
purse, but she tactfully made no men- 
tion of it. Instead, she considered 
thoughtfully. 

“We could dance a few 
dances at White City for 
that, and still have 
enough left to go to a 
neighborhood movie until 
it’s time to go home,” she 
suggested. ‘‘Of course, 
you've never been to one 
of those nickel dance- 
pavillions, but they aren’t 
so bad.” 

She was talking in de- 
fense against the quizzi- 
cal look with which her 
vs-d-vis Was regarding 
her. What caused the 
look was not criticism of 
her program but a sudden 
recollection of what Neil 
hadsaid so recently about 
Meta’s lack of enthu- 
siasm for the two varie- 
ties of entertainment she 
had just mentioned. 
However, he had no 
counter-proposition to of- 
fer; so they went. 

The stars must have 
been just right or some- 
thing. They had a peach 
of a time. Basil had 
never dreamed that there 
was so much fun latent 
ina two-dollar bill. He 
had feared that she was 
going to mope over the 
absence of her cavalier, 
but nothing like that oc. 
curred. 
She danced and purred 
and sparkled, and Basil, 
safe, as usual, in the 
knowledge that it was a 
temporary deceit, played 
back With care-free re- 
sponsiveness. 

While they were still 
there, Neil Conner came 
in, And on his arm was 
a dizzy brunette. (Why 
cant a brunette be just as dizzy as a blonde? This one was.) 

Basil looked suddenly at his partner to see if she were going 
to faint or make a scene. But her blue eyes weren’t-hurt a 
“l Instead, they were smiling right back into his question- 

ones, 

He's making me jealous,” she confided. “That’s Wanda 
Wainwright he’s with. I used to hate her once.” 
The two couples passed on the dance-floor. 

genially to Neil, 
~ske!” remonstrated Meta. “You mustn’t do 
supposed ito be deadly enemies. Didn’t you cop 

Moa, ’ sighed Basil, “I was going to borrow some money from 

We coul stay longer. I’m nearly broke.” 

«nly do you want to stay longer?”’ 

rane I'm having the time of my young life.” 
the fra — that her arm about him in the dance tightened for 
a Cuion of an instant in the ghost of a hug, but he couldn’t 

Sure of that. What she said was: 


Basil nodded 
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“T know. You want to speak to him so you can meet that 
department-store siren. I think I’ll take you away to the movies 
while we still have thirty-five cents left. I know a place where 
the admission is seventeen cents including the government’s 
rake-off.” 

And she was as good as her word, too. Once seated in the 
dark and, by this time, almost deserted interior, she leaned 
toward him and whispered, 

“T don’t know whether you have ever taken a girl to the 
movies before or not; so perhaps you don’t know that the 
custom is as 

s He interrupted her and whispered back: 

“To hold a girl’s hand? Sure—I knew that.” 

He appropriated her 
palm, which nestled very 
comfortably in kis 
own. 

He had difficulty recon- 
ciling this situation with 
Neil’s remarks anent the 
same subject; so he gave it 
up and surrendered himself 
to an enjoyment divided 
between the comedy upon 
the screen, which he would 
soon forget, and the touch 
of Meta’s cool fingers, 
which would be a more per- 
sistent recollection. 

He was rather astonished 
at his boldness, and at hers, 
too. She had, of course, 
been joking, and he had 
called her bluff. Still, it 
was delightful, perhaps be- 
‘cause it was a nearly for- 
bidden pleasure. 

Basil’s sense of class 
roused itself at last in as- 
tonishment and stood off 
to gaze at the spectacle of 


of American culture hold- 

ing hands in the dark at a 

cinema theater with a girl 

who, after all, was only a 

shop-girl. All the canons 

of his caste were violated, 
and the humiliating thing 
about it was that he was 
enjoying it. 
He was feeling a little guilty 
the next morning when he met 
Neil, as though he ought to con- 
fess or apologize. 

But the other’s first eager in- 
quiry punctured his esteem and 
made him realize that he had 
nothing to apologize for. 

“Did I get her goat?” Neil 
inquired. ‘‘Was she jealous at 
seeing me with Wanda?” 

“How could I tell if she was 
jealous?” Basil returned somewhat testily. 

Neil grinned. 

“T forgot you haven’t been round much with girls like Meta. 
When they’re jealous, they do just exactly the opposite of what 
you would expect them to do.” 

Basil thought of this for a moment. 

“Meta was jealous, then,” he decided. 

Of course that was it. She had made a fuss over him to hide 
her chagrin at seeing her accepted lover with another girl. It 
was so obvious that he cursed his stupidity at not having fath- 
omed it before. 

It made him a little bit sore on the world. The gilt was all 
gone from the game he had been playing. If old man Heystek 
had not especially wanted him to be present at a difficult inter- 
view with an Eastern jobber, Basil would have chucked the 
whole business and gone home. 

As it was, he stuck through the day, but when it was over, 
he sought the parental Lares and Penates with relief. 

After dinner, he was rather surprised (Continued on page 115) 


“T don't see how you 
could have known,” 
Basil protested. 
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OU’'VE heard of Julot, the apache, and Gigolette, his méme? 
Montmartre was their hunting-ground, but Belleville 
was their home. 

A little chap, just like a boy, with smudgy black mustache, 

Yet there was nothing juvenile in Julot, the apache— 

From head to heel as tough as steel, as nimble as a cat, 

With every trick of twist and kick, a master of savate. ~ 

And Gigolette was tall and fair, as stupid as a cow, 

With three combs in the greasy hair she banged upon her brow. 

You'd see her on the Place Pigalle on any afternoon, 

A primitive and strapping wench as brazen as the moon. 

And yet there is a tale that’s told of Clichy after dark, 

And two gendarmes who swung their arms with Julot for a mark. 

And, oh, but they’d have got him, too; they banged and blazed 
away, 

When. like a flash, a woman leaped between them and their prey. 

She took the medicine meant for him; she came down with a 
crash—— 

“Quick now, and make your getaway, O Julot, the apache!” 

But, no; he turned, ran swiftly back; his arms around her met. 

They nabbed him sobbing like a kid and kissing Gigolette. 


Now, I’m a reckless painter chap who loves a jamboree, 
An ! one night in Cyrano’s bar I got upon a spree; 
40 
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And there were trollops all about, and crooks of every kind, | 

But though the place was reeling round, I didn’t seem to mind, 

Till down I sank, and all was blank until the bleary dawn 

I woke up in my studio to find my money gone— 

Three hundred francs I’d scraped and squeezed to pay my 
quarter’s rent. 

“Some one has pinched my wad,” I wailed. “It never has been 
spent.” 

And as I racked my brains to seek how I could raise some more, 

Before my cruel landlord kicked me cowering from the door— 

Aknock! “Come in,” I gruffly groaned; I did not raise my head. 

Then—lo!—I heard a husky voice, a swift and silky tread: 

“You got so stewed last night, mon vieux, I collared all your cash— 

Three hundred francs—there! Nom de Dieu!”’ said Julot, the 
apache. 


So that was how I came to know Julot and Gigolette. 

And we would talk and drink a bock and smoke a cigarette; 
And I would meditate upon the artistry of crime, 
And he would tell of cracking cribs and cops and doing time. 
Or else, when he was flush of funds, he’d carelessly explain 
He'd biffed a bloated bourgeois on the border of the Seine. 
So gentle and polite he was, just like a man of peace, 

And not a desperado and the terror of the police. 
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Now, one day in a bistro that’s behind the Place 
Vendéme, 

I came on Julot, the apache, and Gigolette, the méme. 

And as they looked so very grave, says I to them, says I: 

“Come on and have a little glass; it’s good to rinse the eye. 

You both look mighty serious; you’ve something on the heart.” 

“Ah, yes,” said Julot, the apache; ‘‘we’ve something to impart. 

When such things come to folks like us, it isn’t very gay. 

It’s Gigolette; she tells me that a gosse is onthe way.” 

Then Gigolette, she looked at me with eyes like stones of gall. 

“If we were honest folks,”’ said she, ‘‘I wouldn’t mind at all. 

But, then, you know the life we lead—well, anyway, I mean 

(That is, providing it’s a girl) to call her Angeline.” 

“Cheer up!” said I. ‘It’s all in life. There’s gold within the dross. 

Come on! We'll drink another verre to Angeline, the gosse. 


And so the weary winter passed, and then, one April morn, 
The worthy Julot came at last to say the babe was born. 
“I'd like to chuck it in the Seine,” he sourly snarled; ‘“‘and yet 
I guess I’ll have to let it live because of Gigolette.”’ 
I only laughed, for sure I saw his spite was all a bluff, 
And he was prouder than a prince behind his manner gruff. 
Yet every day he’d blast the brat with curses deep and grim, 
And swear to me that Gigolette no longer thought of him. 
And then, one night, he dropped the mask; his eyes were 

sick with dread, 
And “ime I offered him a smoke, he groaned and shook his 

ead. 

“I’m all upset; it’s Angeline—she’s covered with a rash. 
She'll maybe die, my little gosse’”’ cried Julot, the apache. 


But Angeline, I joy to say, came through the test 
all right, 

Though Julot, so they tell me, watched beside her 
day and night. 

And when I saw him next, says he: ‘Come up and 

__dine with me. 

We'll buy a beefsteak on the way, a bottle, and \ 
some Brie.” 

And so I had a merry night within his humble home, 

And laughed with Angeline, the gosse, and Gigo- 
lette, the méme. 

And every time that Julot used a word the least 
obscene, 

How Gigolette would frown at him and point to 
Angeline! 

Oh, such a little innocent, with hair of silken floss— 

I do not wonder they were proud of Angeline, the 
gosse. 

And when her arms were 
round his neck, 
then Julot says to 

Me, 

I must work harder 
now, mon vieux, 


since I've to work 
for three.” 
He Worked so very hard 
indeed, the police 
dropped in one 
day 


And for a year behind the bar$ 
they put him safe away. 
So dark and gjlent now their 
home; they’d gone, I woridered where, 
_ Till in a laundry near I saw a child with shin- 
ing hair; 
And o’er a tub a strapping wench, her arms in 
soapy foam— 
Lo, it was Angeline, the gosse, and Gigolette, the méme! 
And so I kept an eye on them and saw that all went right, 
Until at last came Julot home, half crazy with delight. 
And when he’d kissed them both, says he: “I’ve had my fill this 
time. 
I’m on the honest now, I am; I’m all fed up with crime. 
You mark my words—the page I turn is going to be clean; 
I swear it on the head of her, my little Angeline.” 


And so, to finish up my tale, this morning, as I strolled 

Along the boulevard, I heard a voice I knew of old. 

I saw a rosy little man with walruslike mustache. 

I stopped, I stared By all the gods, ’twas Julot, the apache! 

“I’m in the garden way,” he laughed, “‘and doing mighty well. 

I’ve half an acre under glass, and heaps of truck to sell. 

Come out and see. Oh, come, my friend, on Sunday, wet or 
shine. 

Say! It’s the first communion of that little girl of mine.” 
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“Here they come now,” Kay warned. Her mother entered first, followed by the potato baron, 
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HAT night, Miguel Farrel did not sleep in the great bed 
of his ancestors. Instead, he lay beneath his grand- 
mother’s silk crazy-quilt and suffered. The shock 
incident to the discovery of the desperate straits to 

which he had been reduced had, seemingly, deprived him of the 
power to think coherently. Along toward daylight, however, 
what with sheer nervous exhaustion, he fell into a troubled doze 
from which he was awakened at seven o’clock by the entranc 
of Pablo, with a pitcher of hot water for his shaving. 

‘Carolina will serve breakfast, Don Miguel,” he announced. 
“The Japanese cook ‘tried to throw her out of the kitchen; so I 
haye locked him up in the room where of old I was wont to 
place vaqueros who desired to settle their quarrels without 
interference.” 

about food, Pablo?’ 

“Unfortunately, Father Dominic had neither sugar nor 
cream. It appears such things are looked upon at the mission 
as luxuries, and the padres have taken the vow of poverty. 
He could furnish nothing save half a ham, which is of Brother 
Fiavio’s curing, and very excellent. I have tasted it before. 
I was forced to ride to the Gonzales rancho for the cream and 

4? 


The boy: 


IGUEL FARREL, a fascinating mixture of Spaniard 

and Irishman, ‘the last of the dons,”’ who comes home 

from the great war to find himself officially dead, his father 

some months buried, and his beloved Rancho Palomar 

occupied, through mortgage foreclosure, by the Parkers, rich 
Eastern aristocrats. 


sugar this morning, and have but a few moments ago re- 
turned.” 
Having deposited the pitcher of hot water, Pablo retired and, 
for several minutes, Miguel Farrel lay abed, gazing at the row 
of portraits of Noriagas and Farrels. His heart was heavy 
enough still, but the first numbing shock of his grief and desper- 
ation had passed, and his natural courage and common sense 
were rapidly coming to his aid. He told himself that, with the 
dawning of the new day, he would no longer afford the luxury 
of self-pity, of vain repining for the past. He had to be up and 
doing, for a man’s-sized task now confronted him. He had 
approximately seven months in which to rehabilitate an estate 
which his forebears had been three generations in dissipating, 
and the Gaelic and Celtic blood in him challenged defeat even 
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with Parker bringing up the rear. ‘*Mother, this is Mr. Miguel Farrel,’ Kay announced, 


Peter B. Kyne’s greaest novel—a romance of the New West, 


by a man who loves it and loves to fight for it 


The girl: 


— PARKER, who in company with her father and his 
business associate, Okada, the Japanese potato baron, 
meets Miguel on the train bearing him to what he believes a 
Joyous home-coming. When he learns the truth, she com- 
forts him, and persuades him to postpone discussion with her 
father until after a night's rest. 


in the very moment when, for all he knew to the contrary, his 
vorldly assets consisted of approximately sixty dollars, the 
— given him by the government when parting with his 

rices, 
‘T'll not give up without a battle,” he told his ancestors 
aloud. You've all contributed to my heavy load, but while 
the pack-straps hold and I can stand and see, I'll carry it. T’ll 
‘ght this man Parker up to the moment he hands the county 
tecorder the commissioner's deed and the Rancho Palomar has 
sipped out of my hands forever. But I'll fight fair. That 
Splendid girl—ah, pooh! Why am I thinking of her?” 

isgusted with himself for having entertained, for a fleeting 
instant, a slight sentimental consideration for the daughter of 
's enemy—for as such he now regarded this man who planned 
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to colonize the San Cregorio with Japanese farmers—he got 
out of bed and under the cold shower-bath he had installed in 
the adjoining room years before. It, together with the tub- 
bath formerly used by his father, was the only plumbing in the 
hacienda, and Farrel was just a little bit proud of it. He shaved, 
donned clean linen and an old dressing-gown, and from his 
closet brought forth a pair of old tan riding-boots, still in an 
excellent state of repair. From his army-kit he produced a 
boot-brush and a can of tan polish, and fell to work, finding in 
the accustomed task some slight surcease from his troubles. 

His boots polished to his satisfaction, he selected from the 
stock of old civilian clothing a respectable riding-suit of English 
whip-cord, inspected it carefully for spots, and, finding none, 
donned it. A clean starched chambray shirt, set off by a 
black-silk Windsor tie, completed his attire, with the exception 
of a soft, wide, flat-brimmed gray-beaver hat, and stamped him 
as that which he had once been but was no longer—a California 
rancher of taste and means somewhat beyond the average. 

It was twenty-five minutes past eight when he concluded his 
leisurely toilet; so he stepped out of his room, passed round two 
sides of the porched patio, and entered the dining-room. The 
long dining-table, hewed by hand from fir logs by the first of 
the Noriagas, had its rough defects of manufacture mercifully 
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hidden by a snow-white cloth, and he noted with satisfaction 
that places had been set for five persons. He hung his hat on a 
wall-peg and waited with his glance on the door. 

Promptly at eight-thirty, Carolina, smiling, happy, resplendent 
in a clean starched calico dress of variegated colors, stepped 
outside the door and rang vigorously a dinner-bell that had 
called three generations of Noriagas and an equal number of 
generations of Farrels to their meals. As its musical notes 
echoed through the dewy patio, Murray, the butler, appeared 
from the kitchen. At sight of Farrel, he halted, puzzled, but 
recognized in him almost instantly the soldier who had so 
mysteriously appeared at the house the night before. El Mono 
was red of face and obviously controlling with difficulty a cosmic 
cataclysm. 

Sir.” he announced respectfully, *‘that Indian of yours has 
announced that he will shoot me if I attempt to serve break fast.”’ 

Farrel grinned wanly. 

‘In that event, Murray.” he replied, “if I were you, I should 
not attempt to serve breakfast. You might be interested to 
know that I am now master here and that, for the present, 
my own servants will minister to the appetites of my guests. 
Thank you for your desire to serve, but, for the present, you will 
not be needed here. If vou will kindly step into the kitchen, 
Carolina will later serve breakfast to you and the maids.” 

“I’m quite certain I’ve never heard of anything so ex- 
traordinary,” Murray murmured. _‘‘ Mrs. Parker is not accus- 
tomed to being summoned to breakfast with a bell.” 

“Indeed? I’m glad you mentioned that, Murray. Perhaps 
you would be good enough to oblige me by announcing break- 
fast to Mr. and Mrs. Parker, 
Miss Parker and their guest, Mr. 
Okada.” 

“Thank you, sir.’ Murray 
murmured, and departed on his 
errand. 


The first to respond to 
the summons was Kay. 
She was resplendent in 
a stunning wash-dress 


— 
Farrel began to chuckle. “Good old dad!" he cried. 


“Put over a dirty Irish trick on you to gain time!” 


and, evidently, was not © 


prepared for the sight of Farrel standing with his back to the 
black adobe fireplace. She paused abruptly and stared at him 
frankly. He bowed. 

‘“*Good-morning, Miss Parker. I trust that, despite the 
excitement of the early part of the night, you have enjoyed a 
very good rest.” 

‘**Good-morning, Don Miguel. Yes; I managed rather well 
with my sleep, all things considered.” 

‘You mustn't call me ‘Don Miguel,’”’ he reminded her, with 
a faint smile. ‘‘I am only Don Miguel to the Indians and 
pel:dos and a few of my father’s old Spanish friends who are 
sticklers for etiquette. My father was one of the last dons in 
San Marcos County. and the title fitted him because he belonged 
to the generation of dons. If you call me ‘Don Miguel,’ I sl.a!! 
feel a little bit alien.” 

‘Well, I agree with you, Mr. Farrel. You are too young and 
modern for such an antiquated title. I like ‘Don Mike’ better.” 

‘There is no further need for that distinguishing appellation,” 
he reminded her, ‘‘since my father’s death.” 

She looked at him for several seconds and said: 

‘I’m glad to see you’ve gotten a firm grip on yourself so soon. 
That will make it ever so much nicer for everybody concerned. 
Mother and father are fearfully embarrassed.” 

‘‘T shall endeavor to relieve them of their embarrassment the 
instant I meet them.” 

‘‘Here they come now,” Kay warned, and glanced at him 
appealingly. 

Her mother entered first, followed by the potato baron, 
with Parker bringing up the rear. Mrs. Parker’s handsome 
face was suffused with confusion, and, from the hesitant manner 
in which she entered, Farrel realized she was facing an ordeal. 

‘Mother, this is Mr. Miguel Farrel,’’ Kay announced. 

“You are welcome to my poor house, Mrs. Parker,’’ Farrel 
informed her gravely, as he crossed the room and bent over 
her hand for a moment, releasing it to grasp the reluctant hand 
of her husband. ‘A double welcome, sir,” he said, address- 
ing Kay’s father, who mumbled something in reply and _ intro- 
duced him to the potato baron, who bowed ceremoniously. 

““Won’t you please be seated?” Farrel pleaded. He gently 
steered Kay’s mother to the seat on his right, and tucked her 
chair in under her, wh'le Parker 
performed a similar service for his 
daughter. With the assurance of 
one whose right to do was un- 
questioned, Farrel took his seat 
at the head of the table and 
reached for the little silver call- 
bell beside his plate, while Parker 
took an unaccustomed seat oppo- 
site the potato baron. 

“Considering the distressing 
circumstances under which I ar- 
rived,”’ Farrel observed, address- 
ing himself to Mrs. Parker, and 
then, with a glance, including the 
rest of the company, “I find my- 
self rather happy in the posses- 
sion of unexpected company. The 
situation is delightfully unique— 
don’t you think so, Mrs. Parker?” 

“It isn’t the least bit delight- 
ful, Mr. Farrel,” the lady de- 
clared frankly and forcibly; “but 
it’s dear of you to be so nice 
about it.” 

Mr. Parker’s momentary em- 
barrassment had passed, and with 
the feeling that his silence was a 
trifle disconcerting, he rallied to 
meet Miguel Farrel’s attempt at gaiety. ; 

“Well, Mr. Farrel, we find ourselves in a unique 
position, as you say. Kay informs me, however, that 
you are conversant with the circumstances that have 
conspired to make us your guests.” sad 

“Pray do not mention it. Under the peculiar condition. 
existing, I quite realize that you followed the only logical an 
sensible course.” 

Mrs. Parker heaved a small sigh of relief and gazed upon 
Farrel with new interest. He returned her gaze with one 
faintly quizzical, whereat, emboldened, she demanded, 

“Well, what do you think of us for a jolly little band -of 
usurpers, Mr. Farrel?” 
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Farrel tossed an empty box against the door and invited the girl to climb up on it and peer into the room. 


She did so. 


Instantly a ferocious yell resounded from the semidarkness within. ‘Good gracious! Is that a ghost?” Kay cried. 


“Why, I think I’m going to like you all very much if you'll 
give me half a chance.” 
I'd give you almost anything rather than be kicked out of 


+ house,” she replied, in her somewhat loud, high-pitched 
‘te I love it, and I think it’s almost sinful on your part to 
ave bobbed up so unexpectedly.” 
“Mother!” Kay cried reproachfully. 
wae tut, Kay dear! When an obnoxious heir is reported 
ther” e should have the decency to stay dead, although, now 
- in Particular nuisance is here, alive and well, I suppose 
vided” : to let bygones be bygones and be nice to him—pro- 
inde of course, he continues to be nice to us. Are you 
clined to declare war, Mr. Farrel?” 


“nr 


Not until every diplomatic course has been tried and found 
wanting,” he replied. 
Carolina entered, bearing five portions of sliced oranges. 

“O Lord, forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those who 
trespass against us,” Mrs. Parker cried. ‘Where is Murray?” 
Farrel glanced down at his oranges and grinned. . 

“T’m afraid I excused Murray,” he confessed. 

Mrs. Parker burst into shrill laughter. 

“John,” she demanded of her husband, “‘what do you think 
of this young man?” 

“Pick up the marbles, Mr. Farrel,” Parker replied, with 
poorly assumed good humor. ‘You win.” 

“T think this is a jolly adventure,” Kay struck in, y a to 
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note the advantage of her outspoken mother’s course. ‘Here 
you have been more than two months, mother, regarding your- 
self as the mistress of the Rancho Palomar, retinting rooms, 
putting in modern plumbing, and cluttering up the place with 
a butler and maids, when—presto!—overnight a stranger 
walks in and says kindly, ‘Welcome to my poor house!’ After 
which, he appropriates pa’s place at the head of the table, 
rings in his own cook and waitress, forces his own food 
on us, and makes us like it. Young man, I greatly fear we’re 
going to grow fond of you.” 

“You had planned to spend the summer here, had you not, 
Mrs. Parker?” 

“Yes. John Parker, have vou any idea what’s going to 
become of us?” 

“We'll go to Santa Barbara and take rooms at a hotel there 
for the present,” he informed het. 

“T loathe hotels,’”’ she protested. 

“T think I informed you, Mrs. Parker, that you are welcome 
to my poor house,” Farrel reminded her. “I shall be happy to 
have you remain here until I go away. After that, of course. 
you can continue to stay on without any invitation from me.” 

Parker spoke up. . 

“My dear Mr. Farrel, that is charm- 
ing of you! Indeed, from all that we 
have heard of you, it is exactly the 
course we might expect you to take. 
Nevertheless, we shall not accept of 
vour kindness. Now that you are 
here, I see no reason why I should 
impose the presence of my family and 
myself upon your hospitality, even if 
the court has given me the right to 
enter upon this property. I am confi- 
dent you are competent to manage 
the ranch until I am eliminated or 
come into final possession.” 

“John, don’t be a nut,” his wife 
implored him. ‘“We'llstay here. Yes, 
we shall, John. Mr. Farrel has asked 
us in good faith. You weren’t trying 
to be polite just to put us at our ease, 
were you?” she demanded, turning to 
Farrel. 

“Certainly not, Mrs. Parker. Of 
course, I shall do my level best to ac- 
quire the legal right to dispossess you 
before Mr. Parker acquires a similar right to dis- 
possess me, but, in the interim, I announce an 
armistice. All those in favor of the motion will 
signify by saying ‘Aye.’” 

“Ave!” cried Kay, and “Aye!” shrilled her 
mother. 

roared her husband. 

‘“‘Excess of sound has no weight with me, Mr. Parker,” 
their host announced.  ‘‘The ‘ayes’ have it, and it is so 
ordered. I will now submit a platform for the approval 
of the delegates. Having established myself as host and 
won recognition as such, the following rules and regulations will 
govern the convention.” 

‘‘Hear! Hear!” cried Mrs. Parker, and tapped the table with 
her spoon. 

“The rapid ringing of a bell will be the signal for, meals.’ 

Approved!” cried Kay. 

‘Second the motion!” shrilled her mother. 

“My cook Carolina is queen of the kitchen, and Spanish 
cuisine will prevail. When you weary of it, serve notice, and 
your Japanese cook will be permitted to vary the monotony.” 

“Great!’’ Mrs. Parker almost yelled. ‘‘ Right as a fox!” 

‘Murray shall serve meals, and- 

Pablo appeared in the door leading to the kitchen and spoke 
to Farrel in Spanish. 

‘Pardon, folks. Pablo has a telegram for me. Bring it here, 
Pablo.” 

The master of Palomar excused himself to his guests long 
enough to read the telegram, and then continued the announce- 
ment of his platform. 

“My old battery commander, to whom I had promised 
Panchito, wires me that, for his sins, he has been made a major 
and ordered to the Army of Occupation on the Rhine. There- 

fore, he cannot use Panchito, and forbids me to express the horse 
to him. Consequently, Miss Parker, Panchito is almost yours. 
Consider him your property while you remain my guest.” 


“You darling Don Miguel Farrel!” 

“Exuberant, my dear,” her curious mother remarked dryly 
“but, on the whole, the point is well taken.” She iurned to 
Farrel. ‘‘How about some sort of nag for mother?” 

“You may ride my father’s horse, if that animal is still on 
the ranch, Mrs. Parker. He’s a beautiful single-footer,” He 
addressed Parker. ‘We used to have a big gray gelding that 
you'd enjoy riding, sir. I'll look him up for you after breakfast.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Farrel,” Parker replied, flushing Jightly 
“T’ve been riding him already.” a 

“Fine! He needed exercising. I havea brown mare for Mr 
Okada, and you are all invited out to the corral after luncheon. 
to see me bust Panchito’s wild young brother for my own use. ' 

“Oh, splendid!” Kay cried enthusiastically. 

“The day starts more auspiciously than I had hoped,” Fer 
mother declared. ‘‘I really believe the Rancho Palomar 3; 
going to develop into a regular place with you around, Mr. 
Farrel.” 


XI 


“T am convinced,” said Miguel Farrel, as he followed his 
guests out of the dining-room onto the veranda, “that the Parker 
invasion of my home is something in the nature of a mixed mis- 
fortune. I begin to feel that my cloud has a silver lining.” 

‘Of all the young men I have ever met, you can say the 


nicest things,” 
Mrs. Parker de- 
clared. don’t 
think you mean 
that last remark 
the least bit, 
but still I’m 
siliy enough to like to 
hear you say it. Do 
sit down here a while, 
Mr. Farrel, and tell us 
all about yourself and 
family.” 

“At the risk of ap- 
pearing discourteous, 
Mrs. Parker, I shall have to ask you to excuse me this morning. 
I have a living to make. It is now a quarter past nine, and I 
should have been on the job at seven.” 


“But you only got home from the army last night,” Kay 


pleaded. “You owe yourself a little rest, do you not?” 

“Not a minute. I must not owe anything I cannot afford. 
I have approximately seven months in which to raise approx 
mately a quarter of a million dollars. Since I am without 
assets, I have no credit; consequently, I must work for that 
money. From to-day I am Little Mike, the Hustler.” 
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“What’s your program, Mr. Farrel?” Parker inquired, with 

“J should be grateful for an interview with vou, sir, if you 
can spare the time. Later, I shall ride out over the ranch and 
make an inventory of the stock. To-morrow, I shall go in to 
El Toro, see my father’s attorney, ascertain if father left a will, 
and, if so, whom he named as executor. If he died intestate, 
[ shall petition for letters of administration.” 


“A sizable wad. 
Parker nodded. 
“When you secured control of the First National Bank of 
El. Toro, you found that old mortgage carried in its list of assets. 
You also discovered that it had been renewed several times, 
each time for a larger sum, from which you deduced that the 
prospects for the ultimate payment of the mortgage were 
nebulous and distant. Your hypothesis was correct. The 
Farrels never did to-day a task that 

could be deferred until to-morrow. 

Well, you went out and looked over 

the security for that mortgage. You 

found it to be ample—about three to 

one, as a very conservative 

appraisal. You discovered 

that all of the stockholders 

in the First National were 

old friends of my father and 

extremely reluctant to fore- 

close on him. As a new- 


Mortgage covered the entire ranch?” 


Loustalot held his hands behind him while Farrel bound 


them securely. 


“Come, Kay dear,’ Mrs. Parker announced; 
business-man stuff! I can’t bear it. 
us, Mr. Okada?” 

. Very much pleased,” the potato baron replied, and flashed 

e teeth in a fatuous grin. 

Farrel smiled Fis thanks as the good lady moved off with her 
Convoy. Parker indicated a chair and proffered a cigar. 

Now then, Mr. Farrel, I am quite at your service.” 
Miguel Farrel lighted his cigar and thoughtfully tossed the 
urnt match into a bed of pansies. Evidently, he was formu- 
ting his queries. 

What was the exact sum for which the mortgage on this 
tanch was foreclosed, Mr. Parker?” 

Two hundred and eighty-three thousand. nine hundred and 
orty-one dollars, and eight cents, Mr. Farrel.” 


“heavy 
Will you take a walk with 


comer, you preferred not to antagonize your associates by 
forcing the issue upon them, so you waited until the annual 
election of. stockholders, when you elected your own Board of 
Directors. Then this Board of Directors sold you the mortgage, 
and you promptly foreclosed it. The shock of this unexpected 
move was a severe one on my father; the erroneous report of 
my death killed him, and here you are, where you have every 
legal right in thé world to be. We were never entitled to pity, 
never entitled to the half-century of courtesy and consideration 
we received from the bank. We met the fate that is bound to 
overtake impractical dreamers and non-hustlers in this genera- 
tion. The Mission Indian disappeared before the onslaught of 
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the earlier Californians, and the old-time Californians have 
had to take a back seat before the onslaught of the Go-get-’em 
boys from the Middle West and the East. Presently they, too, 
will disappear before the hordes of Japanese that are invading 
our state. Perhaps that is progress—the survival of the fittest. 
Quitn sabe?” 

He paused and smoked contemplatively. Parker cast a side- 
long giance of curiosity at him, but said nothing, by his silence 
giving assent to all that the younger man had said. 

“JT suppose you wanted the Rancho Palomar,’’ Miguel Farrel 
suggested presently. “I dare say your purchase of this mortgage 
was not the mere outgrowth of an altruistic desire to relieve the 
First National Bank of El Toro of an annoyance and a burden.” 

“T think I admire your direct way of speaking, even if I 
hardly relish it,’ Parker answered good-humoredly. ‘Yes; I 
wanted the ranch. I realized I could do things with it that 
nobody else in this county could do or would even think of 
doing.” 

‘Perhaps you are right. For the sake of argument, I will 
admit that you are right. Now then, to business. This ranch 
is worth a million dollars, and at the close of the exemption 
period your claim against it will probably amount to approxi- 
mately three hundred thousand dollars, principal and interest. If 
I can induce somebody to loan me three hundred thousand dollars 
wherewith to redeem this property, I can get the ranch back.” 

“ Naturally.” 

“Not much use getting it back, however, unless I can raise 
another hundred thousand to restock it with pure-bred or good- 
grade Herefords and purchase modern equipment to operate it.” 
Parker nodded approvingly. ‘‘Otherwise,” Farrel continued, 
“the interest would eat me alive, and in a few years I’d be 
back where I started.” 

“Do you think you can borrow four hundred thousand 
dollars in San Marcos County, Mr. Farrel?” 

“No, sir. No private loan of that magnitude can be floated 
in this country. You control the only bank in the county ‘hat 
can even consider it—and you'll not consider it.” 

“Hardly.” 

‘“* Added to which handicap, I have no additional security to 
offer in the shape of previous reputation for ability and industry. 
I am the last of a long line of indolent, care-free spendthrifts.” 

“Yes; that is unfortunately true,” Parker assented gravely. 

“Oh, not so unfortunate as it is embarrassing and incon- 
venient. We have always enjoyed life to the fullest, and, for 
that, only a fool would have regret. Would you be willing to 
file a satisfaction of that old mortgage and give me a new loan 
for five years for the amount now due on the property? I could 
induce one of the big packing companies to stake me to the 
cattle. All I would have to provide would be the range, and 
satisfy them that I am honest and know my business. And I 
can do that. Such an arrangement would give me time to 
negotiate a sale of part of the ranch and pay up your mortgage.” 

“T am afraid that my present plans preclude consideration of 
that suggestion,” the banker replied kindly, but none the less 
forcibly. 

“I didn’t think you would, but I thought I'd ask. As a 
general rule, it pays to try anything once when a fellow is in as 
desperate case as Iam. My only hope, then, is that I may be 
able to sell the Farrel equity in the ranch prior to the twenty- 
second day of November.” 

‘That would seem to be your best course, Mr. Farrel.” 

“When does the redemption period expire?” 

Parker squirmed slightly. 

“That is a difficult question to answer, Mr. Farrel. It seems 
your father was something of a lawyer ; 

“Yes; he graduated in law. Why, nobody ever knew, for he 
never had the slightest intention of practising it. I believe it 
must have been because my grandfather, Michael Joseph I, had 
an idea that, since his son was a gentleman, he ought to have a 
college degree and the right to follow some genteel profession 
in case of disaster.” 

“Your father evidently kept abreast of the law,” Parker 
laughed. ‘‘Before entering suit for foreclosure, I notified him 
by registered mail that the mortgage would not be renewed and 
made formal demand upon him for payment in full. When he 
received the notice from the El Toro postmaster to call for that 
registered letter, he must have suspected its contents, for he 
immediately deeded the ranch to you and then called for the 
registered letter.” 

Farrel began to chuckle. 

“Cood o!d dad!” he cried. 
you to gain time!” 


“Put over a dirty Irish trick on 
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‘He did. I do not blame him for it. I would have done the 
same thing myself under the same circumstances.” And Parker 
had the grace to join in the laugh. ‘‘When I filed suit for fore. 
closure,” he continued, “he appeared in court and testified that 
the property belonged to his son, who was in the military service 
in consequence of which the suit for foreclosure could not be 
pressed until after said son’s discharge from the service.” 

“All praise the power of war-time moritoriums,” Farrel de. 
clared. “I suppose you reentered the suit as soon as the report of 
my death reached you.” 

Parker chuckled. 

7 did, Mr. Farrel, and secured a judgment. Then I took pos- 
session. 

“‘Aren’t you the picture of bad luck? Just when everything 
is shaping up beautifully for you, I appear in the flesh as exhibit 
A in the contention that your second judgment will now have 
to be set aside, because, at the time it was entered, it conflicted 
with the provisions of that blessed moritorium.” Don Miguel 
smiled mirthless!v. 

*There’s luck in odd numbers,” Parker retoited dryly. “The 
next time I shall make that judgment stick.” 

“Well, at any rate, all these false starts help me out wonder- 
fully,’ Don Miguel reminded him. ‘As matters stand this 
morning, the mortgage hasn’t been foreclosed at all; conse- 
quently, you are really and truly my guests and doubly welcome 
to my poor house.” He rose and stretched himself, gazing down 
the while at Parker, who regarded him quizzically. ‘‘Thank 
vou for the interview, Mr. Parker. I imagine we've had our 
first and last business discussion. When you aie ready to enter 
your third suit for foreclosure, I'll drop round to your attorney’s 
office, accept service of the summons, appear in court, and confess 
judgment.” Fell a silence. Then, “Do you enjoy the study of 
people, sir?” Don Miguel demanded, apropos of nothing. 

‘Not particularly, Mr. Farrel. Of course. I try to know the 
man I’m doing business with, and I stydy him accordingly, bu 
that is all.” : 

“T have not made myself explicit,” his host replied. ‘The 
racial impulses which I observed cropping out in my father— 
first Irish, then Spanish—and a similar observance of the mixed 
impulses of the peons of this country, all of whom are Indian, 
with a faint admixture of Spanish blood—always interested me. 
I agree with Pope that ‘the proper study of mankind is man,’ 
I find it most interesting.” 

‘For instance?” Parker queried. He had a feeling that-in 
any conversation other than business which he might indulge in 
with this young man he would speedily find himself, as it were, 
in deep water close to the shore. - 

“T was thinking of my father. In looking through his effects 
last night, I came across indubitable evidence of his Celtic blood. 
Following the futile pursuit of an enemy for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, he died and left the unfinished job to me. Had he been all 
Spanish, he would have wearied of the pursuit a decade ago.”” 

“TI think every race has some definite characteristics neces- 
sary to the unity of that race,” Parker replied, with interest. 
‘Hate makes the Irish cohesive; pride or arrogance prevents the 
sun from setting on British territory; a passionate devotion to 
the soil has solidified the French republic in all its wars, while 
a blind submission to an overlord made Germany invincible in 
peace and terrible in war.” 

‘IT wonder what spiritual binder holds the people of the United 
States together, Mr. Parker?” Don Miguel queried naively. 

“Love of country, devotion to the ideals of liberty and de- 
mocracy,” Parker replied promptly, just as his daughter joined 
them. 

Farrel rose and surrendered to her his chair, then seated him- 
self on the edge of the porch with his legs dangling over into ag 
flower-bed. His face was grave, but in his black eyes there lucked 
the glint of polite contempt. - 

“Did you hear the question and the answer, Miss Parker? 
he queried. : 

She nodded brightly. 

“Do you agree with your father’s premise?” he pursued. 

“Yes, I do, Don Mike.” 

“I donot. The mucilage in our body politic is the press-agent 
the advertising specialist. and astute propagandist. I wonder! 
you know that, when we declared war against Germany. the 
reason was not to make the world safe for democracy, for thet 
are only two real reasons why wars are fought. One 1s & ced 
and the other self-protection. Thank God, we have never been 
greedy or jealous of the prosperity of a neighbor. Nato 
aggrandizement is not one of our ambitions.” 


Kay stared at him in frank amazement. (Continued on page 106) 
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Quin sabe? 

He paused and smoked contemplatively. Parker cast a side- 
long glance of curiosity at him, but said nothing, by his silence 
giving assent to all that the vounger man had said. 

“J suppose vou wanted the Rancho Palomar,’ Miguel Farrel 
suggested presently. “I dare say your purchase o/ this mortgage 
was not the mere outgrowth of an altruistic desire to relieve the 
First National Bank of El Toro of an annoyance and a burden.” 

‘] think I admire your direct way of speaking, even if I 
hardly relish it,” Parker answered good-humoredly. ** Yes; I 
wanted the ranch. I realized I could do things with it that 
nobody else in this county could do or would even think of 
doing.” 

“Perhaps you are right. For the sake of argument, I will 
admit that you are right. Now then, to business. This ranch 
is worth a million dollars, and at the close of the exemption 
period your claim against it will probably amount to approxi- 
mately three hundred thousand dollars, principal and interest. If 
] can induce somebody to loan me three hundred thousand dollars 
wherewith to redeem this property, | can get the ranch back.” 

“Naturally.” 

“Not much use getting it back, however, unless I can raise 
another hundred thousand to restock it with pure-bred or good- 
grade Herefords and purchase modern equipment to operate It.” 
Parker nodded approvingly. Farrel continued, 
“the interest would eat me alive, and in a few vears I'd be 
back where I started.” 

“Do vou think vou can borrow four 
dollars in San Marcos County, Mr. Farrel?” 

No. sir. No private loan of that magnitude can be tloated 
in this country. You control the only bank in the county that 
can even consider it-—and you'll not consider it.” 

* Hardly.” 

* Added to which handicap, | have no additional security to 
offer in the shape of previous reputation for ability and industry. 
1 am the Jast of a long line of indolent. care-free spendthrifts.” 

“Ves; that is unfortunately true.” Parker assented gravely. 

“Oh, not so unfortunate as it is embarrassing and incon- 
venient. We have always enjoyed life to the fullest, and, for 
that, only a fool would have regret. Would vou be willing to 
file a satisfaction of that old mortgage and give me a new loan 
for five years for the amount now due on the property? 1 could 
induce one of the big packing companies to stake me to the 
cattle. All IT would have to provide would be the range, and 
satisfy them that I am honest and know my business. And I 
ean do that. Such an arrangement would give me time to 
negotiate a sale of part of the ranch and pay up vour mortgage.” 

“Tam afraid that my present plans preclude consideration of 
that suggestion,” the banker replied kindly, but none the less 
forcibly. 

‘LT didn’t think you would, but I thought I'd ask. As a 
general rule, it pays to try anything once when a fellow is in as 
desperate case as Lam. My only hope, then, is that I may be 
able to sell the Farrel equity in the ranch prior to the twenty- 
second day of November.” 

‘That would seem to be vour best course, Mr. Farrel 

‘When does the redemption period expire?” 

Parker squirmed slightly. 

“That is a difficult question to answer, Mr. Farrel. It seems 
your father was something of a lawyer 

“Yes: he graduated in law. Why, nobody ever knew, for he 
never had the slightest intention of practising it. I believe it 
must have been because my grandfather, Michael Joseph I, had 
an idea that, since his son was a gentleman. he ought to have a 
college degree and the right to tollow some genteel profession 
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in case of disaster.” 

“Your father evidently kept abreast of the law.” Parker 
laughed. **Before entering suit for foreclosure, 1 notified him 
by registered mail that the mortgage would not be renewed and 
made formal demand upon him for payment in full. When he 
received the notice from the E! Toro postmaster to call for that 
registered letter, he must have suspected its contents, for he 
immediately deeded the ranch to you and then called for the 
registered letter.” 

Farrel be gain to chuck 

“Cood dad!” he cried. 


you to gain time!” 
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“He did. I do not blame him for it. I would hay. ¢ the 
same thing myself under the same circumstances.” And Parker 
had the grace to join in the laugh. “When I filed suit ‘or fore. 
closure,” he continued, “he appeared in court and testiticd that 
the property belonged to his son, who was in the military service 
in consequence of which the suit for foreclosure could! pot be 
pressed unti! after said son’s discharge from the service.’ 

“All praise the power of war-time moritoriums,” Farrel de. 
clared. “1 suppose vou reentered the suit as soon as the report of 
my death reached you.” 

Parker chuck!ed. 

“I did, Mr. Farrel, and secured a judgment. Then I took pos- 
session, 

“Aren't vou the picture of bad luck? Just when everything 
is shaping up beautifully for you. I appear in the flesh as exhibit 
A in the contention that your second judgment will now have 
to be set aside, because, at the time it was entered, it conflicted 
with the provisions of that blessed moritorium.” Don Miguel 
smiled mirthless!y. 

There's luck in odd numbers,” Parker retorted dryly. “The 
next time I shall make that judgment stick.” 

“Well, at any rate, all these false starts help me out wonder- 
fully,’ Don Miguel reminded him. ‘As matters stand _ this 
morning, the mortgage hasn't been foreclosed at all: conse- 
quently, you are really and truly my guests and doubly welcome 
to my poor house.” He rose and stretched himself, gazing down 
the while at Parker, who regarded him quizzica!ly. “Thank 
you for the interview, Mr. Parker. I imagine we've had our 
first and last business discussion. When you aie ready to enter 
vour third suit for foreclosure, V'1l drop round to vour attorney's 
olfice, accept service of the summons, appear in court, and confess 
judgment.” Fell a silence. Then, **Do you enjoy the study of 
people, sir?” Don Miguel demanded, apropos of nothing. 

“Not particularly, Mr. Farrel. Of course I try to know the 
man I’m doing business with, and I stydy him accordingly, but 
that is all.” 

*T have not made myself explicit.” his host replied. “The 
racial impulses which I observed cropping out in my father— 
first Irish, then Spanish—and a similar observance of the mixed 
impulses of the peons of this country, all of whom are Indian, 
with a faint admixture of Spanish blood—always interested me. 
I agree with Pope that ‘the proper study of mankind is man.’ 
I find it most interesting.” 

‘For instance?” Parker queried. He had a feeling that-in 
any conversation other than business which he might indulge in 
with this young man he would speedily find himself, as it were, 
in deep water close to the shore. : 

*T was thinking of my father. In looking through his effects 
last night, [ came across indubitable evidence of his Celtic blood. 
Following the futile pursuit of an enemy for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. he died and left the unfinished job to me. Had he been all 
Spanish. he would have wearied of the pursuit a decade ago.” 

“TL think every race has some definite characteristics neces- 
sary to the unity of that race.” Parker replied, with interest. 
* Hate makes the Irish cohesive; pride or arrogance prevents the 
sun from setting on British territory; a passionate devotion to 
the soil has solidified the French republic in all its wars. while 
a blind submission to an overlord made Germany invincible in 
peace and terrible in war.” 

*[ wonder what spiritual binder holds the people of the United 
States together, Mr. Parker?”’ Don Miguel queried naively. 

“Love of country, devotion to the ideals of liberty and de- 
mocracy,” Parker replied promptly, just as his daughter joined 
them. 

Farre! rose and surrendered to her his chair, then seated him- 
self on the edge of the porch with his legs dangling over into a 
flower-bed. His face was grave, but in his black eyes there luck. 1 
the glint of polite contempt. i 

‘Did you hear the question and the answer, Miss Parker? 
he queried. 

She nodded brightly. 

* Do vou agree with your father’s premise?” he pursued. 

Yes. I do, Don Mike.” 
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Kay stared at him in frank amazement. (Continued on ? 
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16) ee ae ARGARET SEVERN has made a big hii in the 
“Greenwich Village Follies” with her characteriza- 
tion-dances, in which she makes use of the Benda-masks. 
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ARILYNN MILLER is co-star with Leon 
Errol in “Sally,” a new musical comedy. 
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He acted like a perfect peach, anyway, stopping instantly and holding the door open for me. 


This Suspense Terrible! 


“Betty is a real girl,’ wrote Royal Brown, ‘‘a friend 


of the family. 
believe me or not. 
her, and so will you. 


VERY time I think of what is hidden in my bureau 

drawer, which is about once a second, or of the awful 

headlines in the morning paper which I am now sitting 

on. | feel as if I must scream or have hysterics. I shall 
undoubtediy: be in an insane asylum with white hair, or dead of 
pure terror, or in jail, or all three, before very mach longer. I do 
not know which, and just now I feel as if I didn’t care. At least, 
this horrible suspense will be over. 

The worst of it is that I dare not breathe a word to anybody, 
hot even my roommate. who is now doing her bockkeeping and 
expecting sympathy because she can't make it come out right 
@ if that were anything new! 

“It comes out too much one time and too little the next.” she 
moaned, a 11 

“T should 


nute ago. 
py.’ L told her scornfully, having a real tragedy of 
My own, “when it comes out too much. and spend what’s left over 
and not put §) down. I should think you could have thought of 
that for yourself.” 
She Zave: 
“You Nee 
you've got 1 
Egypt's « 
NOW writing 


Which I an) 


a haughty stare. 
‘t snap my head off,” she retorted, “just because 

theme to write for old Amberly.”’ 
en! She thinks that silly old theme is what I am 
| have a wild desire to throw the morning paper 
ting on at her. and point to the head-lines on the 
Ist page a y, ‘Read that!” 

The head s. which I know by heart, are as follows: 

SEEK PRETTY YOUNG PSEUDO-WIDOW 

IN S100,000 JEWEL ROBBERY 


Here she ts, word for word, whether vou 


think yowll Like 


We do like Charles D. Mitchell 


Then, when she had read them and asked what of it. T could 
explode a veritable bombshell by saying, ** The jewels are in my 
bottom bureau drawer!” 

She, being from the South and terribly emotional, would un- 
doubtedly have hysterics and shriek, which would only mean 
more trouble for me. Therefore, I preserved a dignified silence. 

original. girls,’ she went on, mimicking Miss Amberly, 
who is our English teacher here at The Eaves. ‘‘ Write out of 
your own consciousness and do not imitate or set down trite 
thoughts.’”* As I still said nothing. she added: ** If vou are stuck 
for an idea, Vl give you one. Just imagine what effect: six 
months in a burlesque show in tights would have on old Amberly.” 

The subject of our theme. as 1 forgot to mention, is: ** Envi 
ronment and Clothes. Their Effect on Manners and Morals.” 
Usually. I would have Jaughed at the thought of Amberly in 
tights. She is the strictest type of New Englander, with her hair 
in a straight knot. and teeth that stick right out to meet you. 
But Hilda's next words—my roommate's name is Hilda Thorne 
brought my troubles flowing back upon me. 

“Or,” she suggested, “vou might invite her up to try on your 
black teddy and observe the effect on her.” 

The moment Hilda said that, evervthing became clear as day to 
me. I suppose nobody will ever understand— people seldom do, 
least of all those who are our relatives by birth—but I implicitly 
believe that that black teddy was to blame for all that happened. 
And if Lhad not come to this school, | would never have bought it. 

This, then—that is one of Miss Amberly’s pet phrases—is a 
plain example of “Environment and Clothes, Their Effect on 
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He acted like a perfect peach, anyway, stopping instantly and holding the door open for me. 


This Suspense Terrible! 


“Betty is a real girl,” wrote Royal Brown, ‘“‘a friend 


of the family. 


her, and so will you. 


VERY time I think of what is hidden in my bureau 
drawer, which is about once a second, or of the awful 
head-lines in the morning paper which I am now sitting 

on, | feel as if I must scream or have hysterics. I shall 
undoubtedly be in an insane asylum with white hair, or dead of 
pute terror, or in jail, or all three, before very much longer. I do 
not know which, and just now I feel as if I didn’t care. At least, 
this horrible suspense will be over. 

The worst of it is that I dare not breathe a word to anybody, 
Moteven my roommate, who is now doing her bockkeeping and 
€pecting sympathy because she can’t make it come out right— 
as if that were anything new! 

It comes out too much one time and too little the next,” she 
moaned, a minute ago. 

‘Tshould stop,” I told her scornfully, having a real tragedy of 
my.own, “when it comes out too much, and spend what’s left over 
andnot put it down. I should think you could have thought of 

for yourself.” 
gave me a haughty stare. 
You needn't snap my head off,” she retorted, “just because 
youve got that theme to write for old Amberly.” 

ypt's queen! She thinks that silly old theme is what I am 
DOW writing. J have a wild desire to throw the morning paper 

I am sitting on at her, and point to the head-lines on the 

first page say, “Read that!” 

€ head-lines, which I know by heart, are as follows: 

SEEK PRETTY YOUNG PSEUDO-WIDOW 
IN $100,000 JEWEL ROBBERY 


Here she ts, word for word, whether you 
believe me or not.: I think you'll like her.’ 


Tilustrated by 


We do lke 


Charles D. Mitchell 


Then, when she had read them and asked what oi it, I could 
explode a veritable bombshell by saying, ‘‘ The jewels are in my 
bottom bureau drawer!” 

She, being from the South and terribly emotional, would un- 
doubtedly have hysterics and shriek, which would only mean 
more trouble for me. Therefore, I preserved a dignified silence. 

“*Be original. girls,’ she went on, mimicking Miss Amberly, 
who is our English teacher here at The Eaves. “‘Write out of 
your own consciousness and do not imitate or set down trite 
thoughts.’”’ As I still said nothing, she added: “If you are stuck 
for an idea, I’ll give you one. Just imagine what effect six 
months in a burlesque show in tights would have on old Amberly.” 

The subject of our theme, as I forgot to mention, is: “ Envi- 
ronment and Clothes, Their Effect on Manners and Morals.” 
Usually, I would have laughed at the thought of Amberly in 
tights. She is the strictest type of New Englander, with her hair 
in a straight knot, and teeth that stick right out to meet you. 
But Hilda’s next words—my roommate’s name is Hilda Thorne— 
brought my troubles flowing back upon me. 

“Or,” she suggested, ‘you might invite her up to try on your 
black teddy and observe the effect on her.” 

The moment Hilda said that, everything became clear as day to 
me. I suppose nobody will ever understand—people seldom do, 
least of all those who are our relatives by birth—but I implicitly 
believe that that black teddy was to blame for all that happened. 
And if I had not come to this school, I would never have bought it. 

This, then—that is one of Miss Amberly’s pet phrases—is a 
plain example of “Environment and Clothes, Their Effect on 
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Manners and Morals.” And if I really should 
write what I could on thissubject, it wouldn’t be 
only Miss Amberly’s teeth that would stick out. 

On second thoughts, I shall write it—every 
word. Not,of course, to hand in to Miss Am- 
berly, but te relieve my mind. Anything is 
preferable to sitting here, shaking every time 
a footstep is heard in the hall. I need not 
look at the morning paper to put down what 
is printed there. Every word is indelibly 
written on my memory, especially those re- 
erring to me. 


Vigorous search is being made for a young 
woman whom the police are confident will 
soon be in their hands. There is no ques- 
tion but what she acted as the go-between, 
and a notorious fence. whom the police de- 
clare she represented, is under close sur- 
veillance. Also, wide search is being made 
for James Jerome, alias ‘‘Gentleman Jim,” 
alias ‘‘The Slick Kid,” who has already 
served time for jewel thefts and whose de- 
scription tailies absolutely with that of the 
man seen in company with the sought-for 
young woman in Schuyler’s yesterday 
afternoon. 


My only hope is that what father said when 
our English setter was stolen is true. My 
mother at once suggested notifying the police. 

“They'd never find him unless he walked 
right up to a policeman and bit him,”’ father 
said. ‘“‘And then the policeman would shoct 
him, so what’s the use?” 

The thought of my father, which this has 
brought to me, and the blow my arrest will be 
to him, almost makes we weep. Indeed, I un- 
doubtedly would, were I not afraid of Hilda, 
whom I just caught looking at me sort of sus- 
piciously. I must calm myself. The best 
thing to do is to return to my father. I do 
not mean literally, because I am not expected 
home until Thanksgiving, and he would know 
at ence that something was wreng. 

“What have you done now?” he would de 
mand. “Burned down the school—or just 
poisoned your roommate?” 

Nevertheless, he is always sympathetic. even 
when he pretends otherwise, and he is fond of 


me, although he always growls at the expense 
that I and Jane, who is my younger sister, are 
to him. 

“Even if 1 am a self-made man,” he said. when mother broke 
the news of my coming here to school to him, “I didn’t make 
myself of money. We have a perfectly good school in town. 
Why can’t Betty go there and live at home?” 
¥ “Tt will develop her more to go to The Eaves,” mother told 

im. 

“Physically? Because if you plan to develop her any further 
that way, heaven help us all!”’ 

‘Socially,”’ said mother firmly, as if that settled it. 

In the end, father gave in, as was expected, and so I came to 
The Eaves. The night before I departed, mother had the solemn- 
est talk with me. 

“*Remember,”’ 


she said, ‘that friendships formed in school, 
especially such a school as The Eaves, are very valuable in later 


life. Be sure and cultivate the nicest girls 

I could not resist the temptation to interrupt with, “Do vou 
mean the really nicest—or just those socially prominent,” be- 
cause mother is so transparent. But I immediately regretted it, 
and kissed her, saying I was sorry. 7 

She still looked hurt, however. 

“T hope Iam not a snob,” she said, “but I do want my children 
to have social advantages such as I never had.” ; 

As I did not want mother to get started on that subject, I tact- 
fully said: 

“T hope I shall love my roommate. Elizabeth Noyes says that 
a roommate you have never seen is something to pray about.” 

“I hope she will be nice.” mother replied. } 

I think she would have almost died if she had known that my 
first roommate was a professional toe-dancer or else an awful liar. 
I am not sure which, as the girls here think it’s smart to pretend 
to have a past and lie awake nights inventing one. Anyway, I did 


The black teddy was a positive sensation. 


They all agreed it was the vampiest 


not tell mother, because I knew she would worry, and, as it hap- 
pened, she—my first roommate, that is—canned me inside of a 
week. 

“She gets on my nerves,” I overheard her say to another girl. 
“She is but a child, and so hopelessly provincial and bourgeois.” 

That was mean of her, but I will admit that I was very old- 
fashioned when I first came here. A kitten that has not yet 
opened its eyes, so to speak. I was, as mother said, too intense. I 
should not have been so thrilled when father got me and Jane our 
little club roadster. I should have been a little bored and said, 
“Really, it’s too tiny a car!” 

The girl who sits next to me at the table, for instance, has a 
Harmon sedan. She lives at the Giltmore, and has bobbed hair 
with Marcel waves, and a snippy nose. Absolutely, she is i 
describable. She knows s-o-o much, for one who knows 9 
little. The girl opposite me lived in France for eight years before 
the war, and had a governess, and never even put up her own half 
until she came here. And there is a perfectly darling girl who 
smokes cigarettes and whose family always serves cocktails at 
meals. 

In other words, I was, as father puts it, like a cat in a strange 
garret. I do not know what effect such an environment has ona 
cat. but I can now see what effect this environment had on me. 

Facilis est descensus Avernus. 

That is Latin, and, if not exactly correct, is probably almost 89, 
and, anyway, as I have no intention of handing this in. it will not 
matter. It means, ‘Easy is the descent to hell.” That may 
sound profane. but if anybody thinks it is anything but hell to 
have a hundred thousand dollars’ worth of jewels in one’s bottom 
drawer and to be in hourly, or, I might say, minutely danger ol 
being arrested, I should like to have him or her try it. 
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thing ever, being perfectly green with envy and planning to get one themselves as soon as possible, as I could perfectly well see. 


Anyway, as it was plain everybody thought I was young and 
unformed, except in basket-ball—I was made captain of the new 
girls’ team—I made up my mind to show speed. I immediately 
bought rouge and a lip-stick, and also an eyebrow-pencil, none of 
which attracted attention except the day when I used the eyebrow 


pencil to make one of those cute little mustaches such as the ° 


young lieutenants wore during the war. I forgot to take it off, 
and went down to dinner that way, and could not understand why 
all the girls giggled and Miss Merrick, our principal, coldly re- 
quested me to return to my room. 

The black teddy, however, proved a perfect sensation. The 
minute I saw it in a shop window in Philadelphia, I realized its 
possibilities and knew that I simply must have it, even if it broke 
me, which it did. I could not buy it at that instant, being ac- 
companied not only by Hilda but by Miss Moore, whom the 
girls call “ Buggsy,’” because she is our botany teacher. But while 
We Were waiting for her to finish her dinner—all the teachers 
develop into female anacondas when eating in Philadelphia at our 
expense—T sav my chance. 

May I run across the street to the drug store, Miss Moore?” 
I asked. “I want to buy some tooth-paste.” 

Usually she would have refused, but feeling indebted, perhaps 
Hild she should have, considering the check and the fact that 
*ulda and I only had club sandwiches and two chocolate éclairs 
and a French pastry and cocoa with whipped cream—she said, 

All right,” but to hurry. 

Ps ‘sera did, having to run three blocks and not daring to 
rad € tooth-paste, as I had intended, so that my conscience 

hot reprove me for telling a lie. I flopped into my chair 
ithless, and hoping Miss Moore wouldn’t notice. 
but Hilda, whom I had not taken into my confi- 


absolutely br 
She didn’t 


dence, and who was cross at having been left to watch Miss 
Moore gobble, gave my package a nasty look. 

“Did you ask them to wrap it in excelsior?’’ she asked sarcas- 
tically. 

I had not realized until then that the package certainly looked 
large for tooth-paste. I was petrified, but, fortunately, Miss 
Moore did not hear. 

Hilda remained distant all afternoon, but I knew she was simply 
consumed with curiosity and must burst out as soon as we were 
alone in our room. 

“Well,” she demanded then, “what have you got?” 

new teddy,” I said. 

“Do you mean to say that you wasted all that diplomacy for 
that!” she exclaimed. 

I said nothing, but proceeded to open the package. 

“Why,” she gasped, ‘‘it’s—it’s black!” 

“A Paris model—the only one in Philadelphia.” 

She was terribly impressed, but tried to conceal it. 

“It’s one of those freak fashions,’ she said. ‘I'll bet they 
only bought it for show, and were tickled stiff to get rid of it.” 

“Tf they were tickled stiff,” I retorted, ‘they did not show it 
when they came to mentioning the price.” 

I was crazy to try it on, so I slipped out of the Peter Thomp- 
sons, which is our school uniform, and changed to my best black- 
silk stockings and my black-satin pumps with steel buckles. 
Then I got into it and looked at myself in the long mirror on the 
bathroom door: I can only say that it was worth a month’s 
allowance. I seemed simply metamorphosed. 

Even Hilda got the effect. 

“You look,” she admitted, “like the pictures of the most noto- 
rious woman in Paris—or perhaps it was the one with the most 
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beautiful legs.”” Then she added, “Not that your legs are that 
way.” 

I looked at my legs—and then at her. 

“What is the matter with my legs?” I demanded. 

“Oh, they cover ground well enough,” she said sarcastically. 

To return to the black teddy, it was a positive sensation. 
None of the other girls had ever thought of getting one, and lots 
of them—some of the nicest ones, too, such as mother wanted me 
to meet—came up to our room to see it and try it on. They all 
agreed it was the vampiest thing ever, being perfectly green 
with envy and planning to get one themselves as soon as possible, 
as I could perfectly well see. 

Now, I do not know what effect the black teddy—I shall not 
try to describe it; it really must be seen to be appreciated 
would have on Miss Amberly and her emotions. But whenever I 
put it on, which was chiefly in my room to. look at it, I felt posi- 
tively reckless, just as when I first began to powder my nose. I 
could see my expression change. I actually looked and felt world- 
wise and weary and terribly blasé, which is undoubtedly the 
effect of clothes on manners and morals. 

And so, I believe implicitly that if I had had on my Peter 
Thompsons yesterday afternoon instead of the black teddy— 
with other things over it, of course—I would not have spoken 
to “Gentleman Joe,” alias ‘‘The Slick Kid,” in Schuyler’s. Or, 
rather, I would not have let him speak to me. 

The way I happened to be in_Schuyler’s alone is as follows: 
Although yesterday was a free day, which means girls can go to 
Philadelphia if properly chaperoned, I was confined to the dormi- 
tory, having accidently broken one of the greenhouse windows. I 
knew that I was not supposed to practise golf-strokes there, but 
one would have supposed that having to pay for the window 
would be punishment enough, with the high cost of glass and la- 
bor these days—I watched the man putting it in, and the time 
he took was nothing in /is life—but such was not the case. 

I thought Hilda might stay with me, but all she said was: 

Nothing doing.” 

“All right,’ I retorted. “‘You just wait 

“Please shut up,” she said. “I want to finish this letter.” 

The letter was to her beloved, who is almost thirty, to whom 
she writes reams. It was perfectly plain to me that if she didn’t 
bite it off pretty soon, the others would be gone, but I did as 
she advised, and shut up. At last she finished, and began to 
search wildly for a stamp, which she said she was sure she had 
seen just the day before and which she was plainly suspicious 
about. I maintained dignified silence, though, if she had been 
half-way decent, I would have told her I used it, intending to 
replace it later. Finally she departed, with her coat on her arm 
and hatpins in her mouth, and I was alone. 

There was no other girl kept in yesterday, except those in 
the infirmary with mumps and measles and things like that. As 
there was absolutely nothing to do, I decided to fill the bathtub 
and take a long, hot soak. This is breaking another rule, steaming- 
hot baths being considered unhealthy. I, however, have never 
found them so. I was still soaking when Hilda returned. She 
had been all the way to the car-line, hoping to catch up with one of 
the chaperons, but she was too late. I wished then she had 
gone, as she was very bitter because of the letter to her be- 
loved. 

Of course, she writes him daily, but on free days, when she can 
mail it in Philadelphia, she writes a perfect book and just lets 
herself out. She does not dare do this other days, because there 
is always the chance that some teacher will get hold of the letter 
and consider it her duty to read it. 

“Tf I am ever disappointed in love and survive the shock,” 
she said recently, “I think I shall become a school-teacher. A 
teacher can, at least, go around poking her nose into everybody’s 
affairs and saying it’s her duty.” 

I wished, when she came in, that I had had the foresight to lock 
the bathroom door, because she stood on the threshold, relieving 
her feelings at the expense of mine and making an awful draft. 

“T am just positive he will do something reckless if he doesn’t 
hear to-morrow,” she wailed. ‘He expects a letter——”’ 

“It seems to me,” I told her, “‘ that a middle-aged man like that 
ought to have some sense and not act like a silly schoolgirl. And 
I wish you would either come in or go out and shut that door!” 

She went out, banging the door, and was still miffed when I re- 
turned to our room. I ignored her, and proceeded to dress my- 
self, or, at least, to put on the black teddy. 

“If you don’t stop making faces at yourself in the mirror,” 
she said, “‘I shall scream.” 

This was wholly uncalled for, as I was simply practising dif- 
ferent expressions, such as anger, pride, innocence, disdain, and 


” 


reverie. It is very interesting, and also valuable at times Espe- 
cially reverie. 

Therefore, I paid no attention to Hilda’s remark, excep* to give 
her a glance of disdain. After which, I proceeded to dress— 
or rather, started to, because Hilda, seeing the frock I took 
from the closet, demanded, 

“Where are you going?” 

“T am not going anywhere.” 

“Then what is the big idea?” 

The idea was that, having nothing else to do, T :vould put on 
my stunningest things, which always makes me feel better. I dig 
not chose to satisfy Hilda’s curiosity, however, but shook out the 
frock, which is yellow crépe de Chine, and was about to drop it 
over my shoulders when she said, 

“Far be it from me to butt in, but that black teddy will cer. 
tainly show througr. ” 

This was so. Therefore, I paused. Before I could decide 
whether to go back to first principles, as it were, and start over 
again, or snub her by putting on the crépe de Chine anyway, she 
broke out excitedly: 

“Betty, I have an idea! Let’s borrow that black frock and 
veil Ruth Edwards wore to her aunt’s funeral, and I’ll loan you my 
polo coat and sew a black band on the arm, and we'll go to 
Philadelphia, anyway.” 

Although I am naturally quick, I will admit I could not follow 
this. 

“I’m not supposed to leave the grounds—”’ I began. 

“You'll be in disguise,” she explained. “If anybody sees us, 
I'll pretend that you’re my sister.” 
Hilda’s sister is a war-widow. 

I can see now it was a silly idea, but, at least, it wasn’t mine. 
Indeed, I would have refused to go if Hilda hadn’t goaded me into 
it. 

“All right,” she said. “If you’re afraid, that settles it.” 

That is one thing I cannot stand, and so we started for Phila- 
delphia. No one saw us steal away, Miss Thurber, who was in 
charge in Miss Merrick’s absence, being in her room. To be 
absolutely sure of not meeting anybody, I insisted on going across 
fields and over one fence after another to the car-lines until Hilda 
rebelled. 

“I did not say to walk to Philadelphia,” she gasped sarcasti- 
cally. 

Of course I had no idea of walking, but I was simply petr'fied 
at the thought of actually getting on a trolley, because our 
teachers simply live on them free days. For a moment, I almost 
turned back. If I only had! But Hilda goaded me on. 

“Even if we did meet a teacher, she wouldn’t know you with 
that veil,’ she said. “Come on; you usually have more nerve.” 

So I gave in and went toward the trolley-line and over one 
last fence, which was perfectly hateful, with barbed wire on top. 
The edge of my skirt—or rather Ruth Edwards’ skirt—caught 
on this, and I had to sort of hang there while Hilda unfastened 
it. It was very embarrassing, as there were several young men 
working on a telephone-line, and they positively stared. 

Fortunately, a car came just then. I was trembling all over as 
I boarded it. But—thank heavey!—there were no teachers on 
it. I began to feel more like myself then, thinking that every- 
thing would come out all right. I am usually lucky, or, rather, I 
have been in the past. 

At Pennington Heights, some boys from the prep school there 
got on. They stared at-us and acted smart, the way boys do when 
there’s a girl around. ‘ 

“If you hadn’t come to take me away from that awful school, 
Hilda said, in a perfectly audible voice, “I would have com- 
mitted suicide.” 

She gave me a poke with her elbow, to make me understand, 
but that was not necessary. I got the idea at once. ; 

“T never had any idea vou were suffering so, my dear.” I said. 

She shuddered, very realistically, I thought, until she sneezed, 
too, and I realized the draft from the door was too much for het. 
Being from the South, she is sensitive to drafts. é 

“I did not want to bother vou, dear sister,” she said. “You 
have had trouble enough of your own. I stood it when they 
put me in the dungeon on bread and water, but when Miss Mer- 
rick started sticking pins in me to break my spirit, I could stand it 
no longer.” 

I looked out of the corner of my eyes. Those prep-schoot boys 
were absolutely goggle-eved. It was a scream! 

“T will take you to Europe, and we will visit Venice ane 
Egypt and India, and amidst new scenes vou will forget this awi# 
month.”’ I told her. 

Hilda shuddered, and then sneezed again. 
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After slipping the chamois bag in my coat, while Hilda's eyes tried to burn holes in it, I went down to him. 


“Never,” she said. “Not as long as I live!” 
. Just then the car reached Philadelphia and we got out, the prep- 
school boys following us, open-mouthed. As soon as they were 
out of sight, we began giggling so that we could not stop, even 
when we turned into a really nice sort of drug store and had 
age consisting of a sandwich and ginger ale and a sundae. 
Vy the time we finished, v-e were nervous wrecks but havinga 


" Peach of a time, and Hilda said we might as well be hanged for a 


lamb as a shee) and let’s go to the theater. So we did. 


It was dark, as they were showing a movie, the girl usher using 
a search-light to show us to our seats. We could not make any- 
thing out of the picture, which was a serial with a beautiful Rus- 
sian countess about to kill the hero, but it made no difference, 
anyway. Our attention was immediately attracted by what some 
boys in front of'us were saying. They were the same boys who 
had been on the car. 

“The police ought to be notified,” one of them said. 

“Merrick looks like a tough old bird, but I never thought she’d 
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stick pins in a girl,” said another. “Do you really believe she 
did?” 

“T was talking to a girl from The Eaves at my sister’s coming- 
out dance,” said the first one, ‘and she told me lots of things 
almost as bad.” 

Hilda nudged me, and I nudged her, and we were having a 
lovely time when, just as the Russian countess was setting the 
clockwork bomb which would kill the hero in seven hours, “To be 
continued” appeared on the screen, and the lights were turned 
on. And, simultaneously, Hilda and I ducked down. 

The woman in front of the bovs had turned and was glaring at 
them. Egypt’s queen! Jt was Miss Merrick! 

The lights stayed on, as the next act was song-and-dance. We 
dared not raise our heads, although people either side of us were 
staring at us curiously, and a man beside Hilda wanted to know 
what it was she had lost and started to help us. 

“Please don’t,” Hilda said. “It’s nothing—I mean, I’d rather 
you didn’t.” 

He looked surprised and somewhat hurt. 

Luckily, the song was something about the moonlight, so that 
the lights were turned down, and we managed to get out, though 
more dead than alive. I do not know whether Miss Merrick said 
anything to the boys, but this morning she called the school 
together before classes. 

“If any more absurd and senseless stories get abroad,” she said, 
very red. though she is naturally pale, “I shall take steps to find 
out who is responsible for them. -I promise you they will be ex- 
pelled at once.” : 

To return to where I was, I wanted to go back to The Eaves 
the minute we left the theater. But Hilda wanted to telephone a 
girl she knows in Philadelphia first. As she is one of the longest- 
winded telephone-talkers in the world, I told her I would drop 
into Schuyler’s and meet her in half an hour. Ever since last 
night, she has been at me to find out why I did not meet 
her. 

“Very well,” she keeps saying, “you needn’t tell me. But I 
know perfectly well you are keeping something back.” 

From the way she keeps looking at my bureau, it is perfectly 
plain that she suspects what I am keeping back is there. If I 
had only buried the jewelry somewhere! 

The jewelry had absolutely nothing to do with my not meet- 
ing her. I did not discover it until I got back here. I went to 
Schuyler’s merely to get a sundae or two to kill time. 

I was eating my second one when a young man came in very 
hurriedly. He looked at me and hesitated, and then sat down at 
the next table. Although it was not warm there, he seemed warm 
himself, taking off his hat and mopping his forehead. When the 
waitress came to him and asked what he wanted he said, 

“ Anyvthing—anything.” 

She brought him a maple mousse with whipped cream. He 
looked at it slightly dazed, and then began to eat it, all the time 
staring at me. i 

Now, nobody can say that I am man-crazy, as some girls here 
are, or that I would go to any length to grab a man, as they do. 
Also, I do not 2pprove of pick-ups, which several girls here speak 
of calmly, especially Hester Fiske, the girl with the bobbed hair 
and snippy nose who lives at the Giltmore. I do not mean they 
actually pick the men up, but when a man speaks to them, they 
do not snub him at once, as I always have. 

What happened, therefore, shows the effect clothes have on 
manners and morals. If I had been wearing the school uniform, 
he would not have stared at me. And if I had been so dressed, 
I would have ignored him, instead of half closing my eyes and 
studying him lazily through narrowed lids. 

The effect on him was startling. He sprang up and came to 
my table. 

“T wonder if I don’t know you,” he said. 

This, Hester Fiske says, is the way they always start. She 
says they have absolutely no imagination. 

“Do you?” I asked, perfectly petrified, but managing not to 
look so. 

He gave me a strange look, which I could not understand. 

“‘Look here,” he said, speaking very low: “I’ve got to get out 
and get out quick. Slip me the pass-word and I'll slip you the 
stuff and beat it while the beating’s good.” 

At that instant, two girls from The Eaves rushed in and, seeing 
that I was not alone, began to signal me wildly. I knew at once 
that something awful had happened, and my heart positively 
stopped beating. 

“I—TI must go,” I said hurriedly. 

He turned absolutely livid, looking both scared and savage. 

“Tf this is a plant and I’m being double-crossed,” he gritted at 


me, “there’s one thing sure, and that is they won’t find anything 
on me. 

I paid no attention tohim. I had other things to think of then 
As I rushed out to the street, where the girls from the school 
were waiting, I bumped into a woman also wearing a polo coat 
with a black band on the arm, who stared at me with the most 
peculiar expression. As I look back now, it is plain to me that 
she was the woman “Gentleman Jim,” alias “The Slick Kid” 
expected to meet. 

The girls from the school grabbed me, both speaking at once 
like this: 

“We saw Hilda——” 

“Quick! Get back! 

“Hilda told us you were here—— 

“Miss Thurber is looking for you—— 

“Hilda says to meet her 

This was all I waited to hear, because, at that instant, I saw 
Miss Merrick coming toward us. I forgot that I was in disguise, 
or would be if I arranged my veil, and simply turned and fled 
madly. My only thought was to get a taxi and return to The 
Eaves as quickly as possible. When I found one it was engaged, 
and the driver was perfectly adamant about my needing it more. 

Looking agonizedly about, I saw a man who was driving a 
darling roadster, chocolate-colored, with moss-green upholstery, 
gazing straight at me. As to why I dashed out to him, almost 
getting run over by a big truck whose driver said perfectly awful 
things about fool women and so forth, I can only say that I was 
desperate, and, his face seeming familiar, I thought he was some- 
body I knew. He acted like a perfect peach, anyway, stopping 
instantly and holding the door open for me. 

As I sank into the seat, I realized who he was, and my heart 
went down into my boots and then soared right up into my throat, 
like a sky-rocket. 

“Oh, I’m sorry!” I gasped. 

He smiled in a way that would make amy girl adore him. 

“What about?” 

“T thought I knew you,” I said miserably. 

“T thought, for an instant, that I knew you,” he replied. “I’m 
positive I’ve seen you before somewhere.” 

In spite of all I had to worry about, I was thrilled. It seemed 
miraculous that he should have noticed me. Of course I had 
noticed him! When the governor came to talk to the school on 
“Woman in Politics,’ he was with him, in uniform, as he isa 
member of the governor’s staff. All the girls went perfectly mad 
about him. He was absolutely stunning, and wore several medals, 
including the Croix de Guerre. 

When the governor finished, he said he had seldom addressed 
such an interested audience and that the way we had followed his 
every remark presaged well for the future of the nation. I sup- 
pose we did seem absorbed. I myself was making a yellow 
sweater, with ruffles at the bottom and the ends of the sleeves, 
and I knitted steadily but without taking my eyes from the 
platform, and afterward I found I had knitted four inches too 
much! That has never happened before, but he did look perfectly 
adorable in his uniform—not the governor, of course, but his aide. 

And here I was, riding beside him! He did not look quite so 
stunning as in his uniform, that being too much to expect of any 
man, but—well, if Hilda’s beloved were like him, instead of being 
almost twice her age, I could see some excuse in her spouting 
poetry all the time. 

Men, however, are more matter of fact. 

““Where did you want to go?” he asked. 

“The Eaves,” I told him, without thinking. 

“Now,” he exclaimed, “I know where I saw you! But you 
look different.” 

He glanced at my hat and veil, and then noticed the black 
band on the arm of Hilda’s polo coat. His expression changed, 
and I knew perfectly well what he was thinking, and, somehow, 
I could not bear to have him. 

“Oh, don’t look that way!” I cried. ‘“‘ Nobody’s dead.” 

He looked puzzled. but said nothing for a minute. Then: 

“You seemed in a hurry. Are you?” 

“Oh, awfully!” 

There is one thing I like about men, which is not true about 
women, and that is that they do not pester one. They just take 
things for granted unless they are in love with you, or t 
they are. 

“T'll be able to let her out as soon as we get free of the traffic, 
he said, and that was all. 7 

I was so mixed mentally that it never occurred to me to ask if 
I was taking him out of his way or even to speak. And when we 
got out of the city, there was no chance to (Coniinued on page 98) 
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Illustrated by W. H. D. Koerner 


E gained his name as he stood beside a camwood tree 
in the dusklike depths of the Ubangi Wood in equa- 
torial West Africa, his huge, hairy arms half raised to 
balance his tremendous paunchy frame, his deep, 

glaring gray eyes made all the more malicious by the heavy pent- 


houses of black-skinned bone which beetled above them, the spine- © 


like hair of his loose scalp wriggling forward into a bristling mass 
on his forehead, his huge mouth, opened wide, displaying the 
enormous canine tusks, and the red underlip dripping saliva as 
it fell back upon his hairy receding chin. 

His tremendous voice was bellowing in a series of barking 
roars which sent the leopard scampering to the safety of its 
hiding-place, which stilled the chatter of the parrakeets, and 
sent the scurrying coveys of tree-partridges whirring for the 
tops of the towering mahoganies and Africzn teaks—roar fol- 
lowing roar, in fear of which, a man, not fifty feet away, his face 
blanched, his eves glazed as though by hypnosis, strove in vain 
to grip his rifle with palsied hands, and to raise it to his shoulders 
with arms that were all but paralyzed. A horrible, dazed second 
—then he swerved, screaming, striving to run, but only reeling 
on nerveless limbs. 

“Don’t come out!’ he screamed to some one deeper in the 
bush, “Don’t! Stay back! I can’t shoot—if the ropes break! 
“ay back—it’s a fiend, I tell you—a fiend—a fiend!” 

He said no more. The Fiend, as if in answer to a name which 
nature had held in store for him, had lowered his arms that the 
wide black hands might alternate in a reverberating drum-beat 
upon his bulging chest; again the cavernous mouth had opened 
tor the barking vell of battle. Then he had gone forward, swaying 
“runkenly toward his victim upon short, ugly bowed legs, the 
ebony hands extended, the yells growing louder, more frenzied, 
his whole tremendous seven-foot being suddenly galvanized into 
4 terrific dynamo of rage. 

Shouts. .\ scream, racking and agonized. The splintering 
: a shot that went clattering aimlessly through the bush of the 
“ense forest—ihen the crash of the encounter. It lasted only 
an instant. ‘[wo blows from the attacking monster and the 

unter lay upon the ground, a crumpled, splotched thing of red 


The tiger sprang, but the collision of his plunging striped 
body did not take the gorilla from his feet. 


‘Edgar Allan Poe wrote stories that get 
hold of you so hard that you never forget 
their grip. Here ts that kind of story by 


Courtney Ryley Cooper 


and white, while the Fiend again beat his drumlike chest, then 
reached for the smoking rifle, to tear at the heavy wood of the 
gun-stock with his enormous teeth, to twist the steel barrel with 
the pressure of his huge muscles, then suddenly, dropping to all 
fours, to shamble off into the deeper, heavier recesses of the 
forest that led away from the river, his eyes bloodshot with rage, 
the slight foam which now appeared at the corners of his thick 
lips stained by the carmine of a human’s blood. 

It had remained for fear-stricken man to name him a “fiend.” 
Nature had made him one long before. For nature had com- 
mitted the mistake of allowing three things to take form in the 
otherwise hazy, unfunctioning brain of a giant gorilla—hate, 
cunning, and an insensate knowledge of power. The coarse 
black hair of his body was streaked intermittently with gray. 
His ponderous shoulders and tremendous forearms bore the 
jagged blue-black scars of many an encounter in the earlier 
days, before cunning had taught him to kill the males of his 
clan in childhood, lest they, some day, in maturity, seek to over- 
throw his leadership. His whole being was one of fierceness, of 
rampant ferocity, of unassailable viciousness and malice. 

Ten minutes of swaying travel, as his long arms acted in 
crutchlike propulsion, and he reached the towering silk-cotton 
tree which formed his home, swinging to a low branch, thence up- 
ward to his nest. There he crouched, leering and threatening. 
His mate, aged, gray, nearly as great in stature as himself, lay 
asleep, failing in her duty to guard the home in his absence. He 
yelled and, leaping, struck at her. 

Fright brought the female into fighting-posture instantly. 
Almost before her eyes had opened, she had struck at him with 
all the strength that spasmodic fear could give her, surprising the 
Fiend, stunning him. Then, witha scream of realism, she leaped 
into retreat, chattering a terrorized staccato as she sought flight 
toward the higher branches. Toolate. They grappled, roaring, 
squawling, while the forest went mad with fright. Teeth crunched. 
Huge jaws tore and slashed at flesh. The great hands of the 
pair beat and battered at one another. ‘Then—downward. 

The female, half conscious, had floundered, struggled to 
balance herself on the limb which formed their footing, failed, 
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and fallen. But her teeth were in the shoulder of her mate; her 
heavy arms were about his throat—when she went, he went 
with her. A dizzy seeond of futile scrambling; then came 
the crash on the ground—and the blackness of unconscious- 
ness. 

Blackness, which long remained a void, finally to give way to 
troubled, specterlike dreams, in which strange torments haunted 
the pain-racked body of the Fiend—dreams of living things 
that no longer were afraid. 

And then he woke. Ten feet away lay a grotesque, sprawling 
thing with wide, glazed eyes and half-open mouth—his mate; 
nearer—the Fiend snarled suddenly at the sight of it—a human 
being who looked down at him without the slightest fear. More, 
in the background were others, whites and blacks, shouting and 
hurrying about at their work as they dragged a sledlike con- 
veyance into place and laid beside it thongs and ropes and 
chains. The Fiend bellowed. He tensed for a leaping onslaught, 
but no movement of body responded. His great arms had 
failed to obey the command; his short, bowed legs had struggled 
in vain. He looked downward. Bonds encircled him every- 
where, nor could he bend his bristly head to gnaw at them. 
A chain about his neck prevented. In vain he twisted and 
squirmed; in vain he screamed and yelled and bellowed, bulging 
his heavy chest-muscles, expanding his huge biceps in an at- 


Gurgling and growling, the Fiend felt himself dragged and 


tempt at freedom. It was impossible. Then his attention cen- 
tered as a second figure approached. 

“Looks like you’ve got him trussed up safe enough, Jamieson. 

The man whom the Fiend first had noticed grinned and 
scratched his head with a certain amount of boyishness in the 
action. 

“Hope so,” came at last. “Better slip a gag over those teem 
and put a blindfold on him. Then I guess we can start back @ 
civilization.” 

The helper departed, leaving Jamieson alone once more belort 
the Fiend. Struggling silently now, the gorilla glowered at hin 
with set gray eyes—eyes which carried something of wonce 
ment. In some vague way he knew that the fall from the te 
had been responsible for his captivity, and that the fall had be? 
caused by his mate. Just as vaguely, he realized that thet a 
before him was his captor. His lower lip dropped, exposing ™ 
long tusks. He stared viciously from Jamieson to the spraw%t 
body of the dead female, then to his captor again. Gradus%) 
his crude brain connected the two—in a synchronization ol hate. 
Together, they had caused his capture; instinct told him that 
she was past his vengeance now. But the other—the wh 
boyish-appearing man who stood watching him—was alive: 

Again raging, the Fiend strained to break his bonds and ° 
reach the new object of his venom. It ended as other attemiy™ 
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shunted about upon the sledlike conveyance. 


had ended, and he sank back, only to surge again in a new 
paroxysm of fury. The gag slipped into piace. The blindfold 
covered his eyes. Gurgling and growling, the Fiend felt himself 
dragged and shunted about through the forest, to be transported 
first upon the sledlike conveyance, then removed to 2n ox-cart 
at the native village where once he had been the terror of the 
blacks, and again trundled onward. A day and a night of 
torture—but torture forgotten in the blinding hate that overcame 
all else—then the call of a command: 

Run the cart right onto the lifeboat”—it was a voice that 
called to liie every atom of malice and venom that the Fiend 
a “We'll transfer him to the cage now and get it over 

Clattering hours followed, of frenzied work, bawling voi-es, 
dlanking chains, the roaring of a blow-torch which seared the 
herve-deadened flesh of the Fiend’s neck and wrists and ankles 
In spite of the heavy paddings of protective asbestos. Gradually 
the activity quieted; the many voices became a few. Suddenly 
the bonds were loosed, the gag pulled from place, the blindfold 
Temoved, to allow the bloodshot eyes of the Fiend to center on 
the figure which stood nearest—the man he hated! 
it failed. was With. a heavy, narrow cage, 

er ars of solid steel; wide cuffs were about his wrists, and log 
Chains led from thera An unyielding collar circled his neck— 


it, too, was chained. He bit at the heavy bonds with all the 
strength of his tremendous jaws. A link bent  slightly—that 
was all. Then scream on scream, yell on yell came surging forth 
—the horrible, racking, yet thundering outcry of a ferocious 
monster denied his prey. Jamieson was not ten feet away, yet 
the Fiend could not reach him. 

Crisp orders. The captors departed. The hatch closed, and 
the hold became dark, but still the gorilla screamed on, fighting 
in the darkness against what he knew not, watching ever upward 
to where a tiny chink in the hatchway marked to him his last 
view of the hated Jamieson. It was the beginning of a solitary 
imprisonment, broken only by the hurried entrance of assistants 
who poked food and water through the bars, then rushed away 
again as the little steamer churned down the Congo to the coast, 
there to transfer the cage of the giant beast to the hold of an 
ocean-going vessel. Soon there came the throbbing of big en- 
gines; the prison of the Fiend began to toss with the steady roll 
of the open sea; the journey to America had begun. 

Days passed. Jamieson did not appear—only the assistants, 
who, each morning, poked food and water between the bars. 
And the gorilla ate—ate in defiance of the natural law which 
causes the usual anthropoidal ape to starve himself through 
loneliness. For his whole being was supplemental now to one 


thing—hate. And to hate, one must live. 
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A week. The roll of the ship, with its accompanying drowsi- 
ness and nausea, began to have its effect. The beast did not 
strain so often at his chains; there were hours in which he sagged 
soddenlv, forgetful of all about him, his black, thick-lashed eyelids 
closed, the big arms hanging loosely, the gigantic head drooping. 
And it was from one of those stupors that he rose in roaring mad- 
ness. Jamieson was before the cage, smiling, talking to him. 

Then he stared. Jamieson had departed with his first roar. 
Time after time it was repeated—disjointedly, fragmentarilv; 
the cunning within the beast’s brain pieced together the fact that 
Jamieson was near when he was passive, but that Jamieson re- 
treated at his first call of battle. One day. without knowing why, 
the Fiend neither roared nor sought to rise when he looked on the 
thing he hated, and Jamieson remained close to the bars, talking 
to him. feeding him bits of plantain heart until rebellion came. 
Then Jamieson disappeared as usual, leaving the great, hateful 
beast staring vacuously, half wondering, after him. The next 
day, the period of repression was longer; it continued to lengthen 
with every visit of the smiling, boyish-appearing captor. 

Two weeks more, then a final journey, and the Fiend found 
himself in a large, rectangular building, with long rows of empty 
cages, great cemented spaces, tanks, and enclosures, while a!l 
about him men came and went, storing the paraphernalia of an 
African animal-hunt. The gorilla gave them but little attention. 
A half-open window lay just beyond the bars of his prison, and 
he stared through it with the gaze of one looking upon a new, 
an unknown world. ¥ 

Gradually, the crowd about the cage thinned, to leave only one 
man, short, sandy-complexioned, weak-eyed, who stood silently 
peering, his thin lips pressed into what might be either a smirk 
or a smile, his watery eves narrowed. his hands clasped behind 
his back. At last. he, too, went on—but the Fiend did not notice. 
There, in the outside world. only a few hundred feet on a straight 
line from the window, was a cottage. Three persons were leaving 
it and heading toward the big building. Only one of them was 
recognizable, but that was enough—Jamieson! 

Fixedly, the Fiend watched them, glowering, twitching, a low 
rumbling stirring deep in his heavy chest. A woman walked 
beside the hated Jamieson while he petted a child that he carried 
upon one shoulder. Face pressed hard against the bars, the 
Fiend saw them come nearer—nearer 

Then he shifted quickly. They had passed within the door of 
the menagerie-house, and, when they approached his cage, the 
Fiend was lolling on the floor, his body facile, but the eyes the 
same, still watching. His enemy still remained! 

But Jamieson did not, could not interpret the message of the 
deep-set eves. He was happy; he was home—a mission accom- 
plished. He turned excitedly, put his one free arm about the 
woman, and nodded toward the hulking beast. 

“There he is, honey—there’s the Fiend! Bert named him, you 
know—just before he got killed. Six hundred pounds of bone 
and muscle—that’s why we've got all those chains on him. 
Guess they’ll have to stay there, too, until he tames down a bit.” 

“Then what?” 

“Then we’re going to try to train him. We'll keep him here 
in the managerie-house for the rest of the summer. If he acts 
all right, off come the chains. Then, when the show comes in 
and the rest of the bunch gets here, we'll see what we can do about 
humanizing him. He’s got a pretty good brain, you know—all 
gorillas have. And what a chance, honey!” He turned with a new 
enthusiasm. ‘“There’s never been a real one in captivity before, 
much less a trained one. I— Hello, Hernden!” He said it 
with short surprise as he noticed the weak-eyed man coming 
toward him. ; 

The wife laughed in an embarrassed manner. 

“‘I—TI forgot to tell you,” came at last. 

The watery eyes of the smaller man glinted slightly, then 
resumed their usual vapidness. 

“Just thought I’d come up and ask if it was all right for me 
to be around here, vou being the boss of the managerie.” 

“Why not?” Jamieson had put forth his hand, and the other 
had taken it limply. 

“T didn’t know. You testified against me at the trial and 
everything. I thought maybe you might be sore. Craig was a 
friend of yours and all.”’ 

“But I didn’t say you killed him, Hernden. I simply told 
what I saw—about you two quarreling. and you making the 
threat that you’d get him with a knife if you couldn’t do it with 
your fists. Anyway, you've served your sentence. If the law’s 
satisfied, I guess that’s enough. So let’s forget it. If you haven’t 
any resentment against me for telling the truth, I’m sure I 
haven’t any against you.”’ 


“Me? I ain’t got a bit in the world. No, sir; that ain’t my 
nature, even though I was innocent of that killing. I never done 
it, so help me! And it’s sure square of you——” 

“*Square?’ It’s fair—that’s all. So let’s wipe it out. Work- 
ing in the menagerie house?”’ 

“Yes, sir; kind of watchman and handy man until the show 
comes in. Any time you want me, just holler.” 

“All right, Hernden.”” Jamieson waved a hand as the weak- 
eyed man went on, then turned to his wife. “Pretty decent of 
him at that to take my testimony that way ‘ 

A sharp intake of breath, whistling through heavy nostrils, 
cut him short. The Fiend was swinging slowly from side to side, 
with a vicious, stealthy movement, his crutched arms stiff and 
tense, his chains clanking rhytfmically with the movement, his 
soulless eyes studying first the woman, then the child, and then 
the man. Time after time those eyes made the circuit—woman, 
child, and man, man, child, and woman. At last he leaped, 
raging. It had penetrated. Now there were three to hate! 

A shouted order from Jamieson, and they hurried away, the 
baby whimpering with fear, the Fiend snarling and yowling in the 
dimness of his prison. Then he whirled—instinct had sent him 
back to the window that he might watch as they retraced their 
steps to the little house down the street. Nor did he know that 
he was not alone, that at the door of the managerie stood a small 
man, also watching, a small man with thin lips and weak, watery 
eyes, a man whose hate was even more apparent than that of 
the Fiend—for his was the hate of a human mind. 

As for the gorilla, he did not know why he watched, or for 
what he watched, except that this was the path of an enemy. 
It held him with a strange interest, which deepened as the days 
passed and his evil eyes photographed the coming and going of 
the three, for the woman and child were always with Jamieson— 
an interest which called into play every atom of the cunning 
which had made the Fiend the tyrant of the Ubangi Wood, which 
allowed him to forego his natural yowl of rage that he gradually 
might subside into a passive, almost lethargic creature as the 
days went by and the Jamiesons came faithfully, morning and 
afternoon, to indulge in the preliminaries of bribery with fruit 
and candy, which represent the first steps of an acquaintanceship 
between man and ape. Fora time, the Fiend refused these offer- 
ings. turning, instead, to the daily apportionment of food that 
was shoved between the bars by the weak-eyed Hernden. Then, 
one day, he seized a piece of bright-colored candy which had 
been tossed between the bars, and Jamieson turned happily to 
his wife and baby with the belief of progress made and a victory 
achieved over sullenness. But, that evening, as they walked 
out of the menagerie-house door, the gaze of deep-set gray eyes 
followed them as always, eyes glaring out of their caverns with 
hate and malice and murder, eyes of a beast whose red, ugly 
lower lip hung back from his tusks, whose black nostrils opened 
and closed, whose very breath was venom. The Jamiesons did 
not know. But there was one who did—Hernden. 

“Watch ’em, boy!” he called, in his half-whining voice. 
“Watch ’em!” 

He was alone with the gorilla—a snake with a demon. Day 
after day, he had stood thus, at the close of the preliminary 
training-session, striving to sense ‘the meaning of the gorilla’s 
actions as the three passed out on their way home. Curiosity, 
he knew, was habitual with an ape—but curiosity did not call 
for that rumbling growl, or for the lowered, ugly lip, or twitching 
bristles of the scalp. Nor could love, or affection. One thing 
was left; gradually the weak-eyed man became sure of it, 
and strong in the faith of it—hate mixed with cunning, hate 
holding all else in abeyance, awaiting the day when instinct would 
give the signal to strike. The watery eyes narrowed. 

“Wonder if he’d know enough to follow ’em to the house,” 
came almost in a whisper. ‘* Wonder——” 

Then he walked on, his head down, his hands again clasped 
behind his back. Two weeks passed. And he still studied the 

*beast—a study, however, that was not returned. Something 
else had come to claim the Fiend’s attention. 

Strong blocks, and tackles hooked into the last links, had 
pulled wide the cufis on the gorilla’s legs, tightening them 
that no motion was possible, while oxyacetylene torches worke¢ 
simultaneously on the second link of each chain. White ho 
they grew, finally to part, and to be sprayed with water befoté 
their heat could penetrate to the next link and thence to the cul. 
Then the tackles were released, to bring silence to the vociferous 
Fiend as he stared in wonderment at the evidences of his parti” 
liberty. But, as Jamieson watched day after day, it brought? 
change in his apparent passiveness, no threat of danger with tl 
new freedom of movement. Jamieson v .; pleased. So W® 
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Gradually the weak-eyed man became sure of it—hate mixed with cunning, awaiting the day when instinct 


would give the signal to strike. The watery eyes narrowed. ‘Wonder if he’d know enough 


to follow 'em to the house,” came almost in a whisper. 


ahother—another who watched when Jamieson was gone, who saw 
the cunning in the eyes of the Fiend, who noted the twitching of 
the grooves beside his nostrils, and the crutching nervousness 
of his pace during the long nights. 

Again a wait of weeks, in which Jamieson, his wife waiting 
heat by, went close enough to the cage that he might pass the 
fruit and candy within, instead of tossing it. Slowly the gorilla’s 

ha Went cut to meet his, grasping wide, a stealthy, creeping, 

wae (| thing which seemed to crawl through the air. 
ui!” 
He turned back, laughing, and his hand was withdrawn. 
gorilla ink into his usual sagging posture. 
Vhat’s the matter?” 


“Didn’t you see the look in his eyes? Don’t try it yet— 
please!” 

“Oh, all right. I'll use a stick for a week or so and see what 
he does.” 

But the gorilla did nothing except to snatch the food, to 
devour it greedily—and to turn, as always, to the window when 
they were gone. 

A week more, and there came the oxyacetylene torch again, this 
time to sever the chain which connected to the heavy collar 
about the big beast’s neck. Hernden, assisting in the operation, 
moved forward at the command of the head trainer. 

“You've been around here a good deal at night?” 

“ Always, sir.” 
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64 The Fiend 


““How’s the gorilla act—is he pretty quiet?” 

“Sleeps mostly.” The sandy-complexioned man said nothing 
about the hours in which the Fiend crouched at the window, or 
the swaying, rocking motion of nervous fretfulness. 

“Ever try to break loose?”’ 

“Not once.” 

“Guess he’s pretty well tamed, then. I’m figuring on taking 
those arm-chains off him, too—the show’s coming in day after 
to-morrow, and I’d like te have him free to show the gang. 
Still, it’s a pretty big risk.”’ 

“Not from what I've seen, sir. But, of course, I don’t know.” 

“Well”—and Jamieson grinned—*there’s one thing certain: 
The links are always there. If it doesn’t agree with him, we can 
hook the chains back on again. Fellows’’—he turned—“ you 
might as well finish up the job. Rig up that double block and 
tackle. Burn off the collar-chain first, and see how he takes it. 
If he cools down all right, loosen his arms. But stand by to 
put the chains back on if he cuts up too much.” 

Hernden moved away—hoping. It would have been as easy 
for Jamieson to have lied as to have told the truth. A lie would 
have saved Hernden twelve vears in the penitentiary. As it 
was—— 

The blue-white flame of the cutting-torch spluttered against 
the links, severing them, first at the neck, then at each wrist. 
The blocks and tackles were eased away, so gently that, for the 
second, the Fiend did not realize that the strain upon his great 
arms had ceased. Suddenly the hooks were withdrawn from 
the remaining links, and the big arms dropped half to the steel- 
lined floor of the cage before the brute realized what had hap- 
pened. Then a leap, staccato series of short running pounces, 
and the Fiend had begun the circuit of his cage, traveling it again 
and again, bellowing, then cooiff® with a sudden frenzy of de- 
light, turning swiftly to beat first against the steel ceiling, then 
against the floor with his doubled fists, sending trip-hammer 
blows, which were swifter than the eye could follow, thundering 
against the solid steel. Five minutes he continued in his half- 
loping journey, stopping now and then to bob up and down in 
awkward leaps, his voice high and strident, his lips pushed far 
forward, his whole being quivering with excitement. Then, with 
a sudden change of temper, he turned and began to beat his 
breast, only to subside. Jamieson still was beyond the bars. 

Closer to the cage drew the watchers now—Jamieson with his 
arm about his wife, Hernden slinking near by, looking first into 
the face of the man he hated, then into the eyes of the animal. 
In the features of one there were hope and happiness and the 
spirit of conquest. In the other—was only vacancy. The 
gorilla’s gaze was blank. His big hands fumbled with the links 
which still hung to his welded cuffs. His lips twitched—that 
was all. 

Behind the cage, the welders dragged out their tanks, coiled 
their tubings, replaced the torches in their cases, and departed. 
The workmen from the carpenter shop dragged away the blocks 
and tackles. Only Jamieson and his wife and child and Hernden 
were left now. The gorilla did not appear to notice any of them. 
The trainer grinned. 

“Looks like everything’s hunky-dory. Can’t tell, though. 
It depends mostly on what'll happen when the other animals are 
brought in.” 

“He'll probably raise the roof then, sir.’ 

“No doubt. I believe I'll let him. That cage is strong enough 
—I’m only afraid now of his doing himself personal harm. 
I don’t see much chance of that. As long as he only waltzes 
round and beats the ceiling and floor like he did to-day, there’s 
nothing to fear. Yep’’—and he looked at his wife—*it looks 
like we’re safe. Don’t vou think, Mary?” 

“It looks that way, Will.” 

On they went, while Hernden pretended, in his shambling way, 
to move in the opposite direction. But only for a moment. 
Then swiftly he turned, his misty eyes glistening, his hands 
clenched. The gorilla, with a sort of instinctive bound, had 
followed them as far as the cage would permit. He had yowled, 
and beaten against the bars. Then, with another leap, he had 
whirled and gone te the old spot by the window, whence his 
eyes could travel, though his being remain caged. 

“He'll do it—he’ll go there as sure——”’ 

A creeping step, and Hernden was at the heavy bolt of the 
door, to draw it gently back, freeing the heavy steel panel, then, 
with a quick decision, to shoot it into place again. 

“They'd drop to me,’”’ came his whispered excuse to himself. 
“Not enough other folks around. They’d know who did it.” 

But two days later, it all was changed. The long rows of 
empty cages were filled one by one, as heavy, truckling wagons 


were drawn throngh the great doors of the menagerie-house 
backed to the dens, and the occupants shunted from their |). tries 
of the summer to the ones they must occupy through the winter 
months. Water splashed into the big tank, and the hippopot- 
amus, like some wallowing old hog, was trundled from his road- 
den into a wider, freer swimming-pool. The concrete spaces 
were banked high with hay, while the menagerie-house resounded 
to the calls of “Mule up!” from the bull-tenders, as the long 
string of elephants was herded from the railroad cars to their 
winter tethering-place. And it was then that the Fiend went 
wild. 

The first odor of cat-animal flesh had set him pacing in his 
narrow den and screaming uneasily, his straightened arms jerking 
before him in short, jagged steps, his head swinging from side to 
side, his eyes shifting in their pits. The entrance of the hip- 
popotamus had caused a bellow of defiance, the old beating of 
the chest. And the first trumpet of the lead elephant brought to 
the Fiend the old rage, the old fierceness of the jungle, repressed 
no longer, the ferocity of a being who had pent his vengeful 
animosity until its seething ferment had forced it to the bursting- 
point. The Fiend again was the Fiend, open and defiant. 

He sprang from one side of the cage to the other; he hammered 
the floor and the ceiling; he seized the great steel bars and tore 
at them until the cage rocked. He bellowed, he roared; the old 
“Kh-ru-agh”’ of the jungle once more resounded, to be echoed 
by the trumpeting of elephants, the roaring of the lions and 
tigers and smaller animals of the cat breed, to be answered by 
cowering fear from the enclosures of the ostriches and giraffes 
and ruminants at the far end of the menagerie-house. All day 
long, the place was a steady volcano of thunderous reverberations, 
rising and falling, falling and rising, as the gorilla vielded to 
fatigue only that he might vault to fiercer pinnacles of passion. 

Afternoon and evening, it all was the same, while before his 
heavily barred den stood Jamieson, watching nervously, hurry- 
ing closer now and then to scan the fastenings of the various 
plates for possible breaks, or to peer into the dimness of the den 
in his anxiety to assure himself that the giant beast had as yet 
subjected himself to no physical injury. Hours he stood there, 
a small, weak-eyed man hovering in the background, hours in 
which the gorilla looked.neither to the right nor left, in which 
the beast took cognizance of nothing save the fact that about him 
were wild animals, and that his world had become a jungle again. 
Then the gray eyes fastened on Jamieson. 

For a moment he stood screeching, his voice a high-pitched 
blast of deafening, eery discord. He moved to the bars and 
hammered aimlessly. He whirled about the cage and came back 
again, staring as though at a vision. Jamieson still was there. 
A convulsive, chesty spasm passed over the ugly black features. 
He bellowed in hoarse resonance, but, this time, the note of 
freedom was lost. Then, tone by tone, his screams diminished. 
Less and less was the face contorted; the twitching hair ceased 
to bristle above the ugly bone-shields of the eves. His shoulders 
drooped; the vacuous lack of expression came once more into 
his eves. He turned and, half slinking, reached his old position 
in the cage, sagging drunkenly there, toying with the loose links 
which clung to his welded cufis—on\y an aimless, impotent caged 
thing again. Jamieson turned excitedly. 

“Tt looks like he knows me. I wonder——”’ 

“Sure he knows you.’ Hernden shambled to the trainer's 
side. ‘The minute he set eves on you, he began to calm down.” 
Jamieson smiled: happily, then turned to give the final orders 
of the night. 

“Have the cat-animals been fed?” 

“Ves, sir.” An animal-attendant touched his cap. 

“Bull-men?”’ 

“Aye, aye.” 

“How about the elephants? Bedded down for the night?” | 

“ All set, and an extra supply of hay piled up over by the door. 

‘““Hay-eaters?”’ 

“ All fixed, Mr. Jamieson. Everything’s penned up and bedded 
for the night.” 

“All right. You boys can turn in. I want things to quiet 
down in here as soon as possible. Watchman!” 

“Right here, sir.”’ 

“Leave your lantern here in case I should need it. Youre 
using the oil one, aren’t vou?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“All right. Put it on a chair by the edge of the last cage: 
No hay or anything inflammable round there. I want to tum 
all the electric lights out—going to try to keep it as dark as pos 
sible. Make the rounds of the carpenter shop, paint shop, harness 
room, and wardrobe-room first. Then (Continued on page 145) 
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people accept what they hear, how inaccurate is a great bulk of _ knot in it, supposedly tied there by a spirit. Imagine a departed 

very-day information, and how easily most of us may be led _ spirit using so silly a proof of its own existence as knots in a 

You's to fool ourselves. We see in the advertisements that a big circus piece of rope! If a spirit had the initiative actually to return 
as forty-two elephants and eighty funny clowns, and we still from the next world and appear in a neighborly way in a dark- 
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life beyond the grave, but I do not believe there has ever been, 
since the beginning of time up to the present hour, any direct 
communication between the dead and the living. I don’t 
believe it, because the proofs fail to prove. When a man tells 
me that a departed spirit came to him in a dream, I take it for 
granted that he has slightly reversed the facts and merely dreamed 
that he beheld the departed spirit. Whenever anything happeiis 
that can’t be explained, what does it prove? Simply that some- 
thing has happened which hasn’t been explained. 

Of course, things sometimes do occur which might indicate, 
even to a fairly skeptical person, the existence of spookish activi- 
ties—if he didn’t chance to come upon the ¢rue explanation. 

For example, Irving Bacheller, the novelist, met up with this 
adventure: 

He had bought a country place in Connecticut. The house 
had been unoccupied for a time, and a few of the windows were 
broken out, which gave it a rather hollow-eyed appearance. 
This may have accounted for the fact that it was said to be 
haunted. Shortly after buying the property, Bacheller and his 
wife went there one night to sleep in the house, in order to be 
on hand early next morning 
to direct some repairs. On 
the way across the grounds, 
Bacheller remarked that a 
spook was included in the 
purchase price and that he 
hoped it was still on the 
premises, else he had_ been 
cheated. While thus joking 
about the spook, they retired. 
Neither was in the slightest 
degree superstitious or afraid 
of ghosts, and soon they were 
sleeping soundly. 

But, in the middle of the 
night, Bacheller was awak- 
ened. It seemed to him that 
at the foot of his bed was a 
mysterious presence. At first 
he thought it was purely his 
imagination, but he could hear 
it. No; it wasn’t imagination 
—there was somebody in the 
room—somebody that he 
couldn’t see but who moved 
about with a swish-swish as 
of silken skirts. He looked for 
his wife. She was sleeping 
peacefully, oblivious of the un- 
canny thing that had entered 
their room. Bacheller pinched 
himself and half rose in bed, 
still wondering if it mightn’t 
be a dream. He was awake, 
allright. But the swish-swish 
of spookish garments con- 
tinued. The ghost was maybe 
that of a society woman who 
had been murdered, but who 
still craved the vanity of wear- 
ing costly silken shrouds. But, 
on the other hand, if woman 
it was, there was something 
witchlike about the sound of 
her feet. Bacheller could ac- 
tually hear the scratching of 
toe-nails on the floor as she 
moved about. Whoever heard 
of toe-nails on a spirit? Yet 
the sound was unmistakable. 
It wasn’t just imaginaticn. 
Something was right there in 
the room! Near the foot of 
the bed! ; 

Now, no matter how little 
one believes in returning 
spirits, it is nevertheless a bit 
disconcerting to have a mys- 


terious, invisible creature moseying about one’s bedreom in 
the middle of the night. Bacheller, in telling the story, does 
not deny that he felt not entirely at ease. But he sum- 
moned his courage, as the saying is, and yelled at the swishy- 


Nearly everybody has heard—and believes—that the Hindus 
are especially gifted in the occult arts and are able to 
perform feats beyond the ken of other magicians. 


skirted thing, whatever it was: ‘“‘Who are you? And what do 
you want?” 

- The reply was as terrifying a scream, all circumstances con. 
sidered, as any white man ever had to sit up in bed in the 
middle of the night and listen to. After that, silence. Then the 
swish of the skirts was resumed, and the scratching of toe. 
nails, as the invisible thing proceeded in a leisurely manner in 
the direction of a door. , . 

Bacheller, by that time thoroughly roused, determined to 
pursue the mystery, even if it cost him his life. No clectric 
lights were available, and he was obliged to search for a match 
and light a lamp. Imagine groping after a lamp in the room 
with that mysterious visitor! 

The light from the lamp disclosed nothing—absolutely noth- 
ing. But the door leading to a central hallway was open, and 
the same soft swishing of skirts was now to be heard from beyond 
the door. Bacheller went and looked into the hallway. The 
ghost was just about to pass down a stairway and out of sight. 
But a single glimpse was sufficient to end the mystery. For 
the ghost was—what do you suppose? : 

A peacock! It had wan- 
dered in through one of the 
broken down-stairs windows, 

The sound as of silken skirts 
had been made by the bird’s 
tail-feathers dragging over the 
floor. It had been invisible 
because hidden below the foot 
of the bed. When spoken to, 
it had been startled into a 
screech; and no living creature 
can screech much more hid- 

-eously than a peacock—par- 
ticularly when one hears it in 
the middle of the night witha 
possible spook in the room. 

That was the end of the 
mystery. But suppose the 
peacock had escaped a mo- 
ment or two sooner—before 
Bacheller saw it. Wouldn’t he 
have been justified in declaring 
ever after that he had encoun- 
tered something supernatural? 
Probably most episodes witha 
supernatural angle would have 
just as simple and common- 
place an explanation if the 
whole truth could be known. 
In other words. simply be- 
cause one is unable to pro- 
vide a logical explanation of 
an event, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that spirits have 
been mixed up in it. When the 
police are unable to figure out 
how burglars could possibly 
have obtained entrance toa 
house, they don’t advance the 
theory that the burglars were 
spirits, do they? , 

All this recalls another epi 
sode of an entirely different 


sort. 
At Lake Placid, a summer 
or two ago, I listened to a talk 
by the late James H. Hyslop, 
head of the Society for Psy- 
chical Research. Now, Hyslop 
was a thoroughly sincere i- 
vestigator, having ‘not the 
: - slightest desire to perpetrate 
or perpetuate any form 
fraud. He welcomed any new 
facts pertaining to his subject, 
and when he encountered any- 
thing that he didn’t undet 
stand, he did not try to explain 
it. So, at the close of his lecture, I sought him out and t 
him about a little psychic experience of my own. 

“While you were talking,” I said, “I visualized a man who 
looked like you, only much younger, in the act of sending 4 
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telegram. The message, it seemed to me, was about the death 
of the man’s father. It was sent to a sister in a distant state, and 
she was requested to notify another sister living a few miles from 
her in the country. This message, according to the impression | 
have, was carried to the sister in the country by a boy on a bicycle. 

“And now,” I inquired, “has all that any significance? Why 
should I think of such things while listening to a talk by you? 
Did your father die some years ago, and did you send a message 
to a sister in another state? And could your message have been 
carried to the country by a boy on a bicycle?” 

“Yes,” he replied; “it all tallies exactly with the facts. Such 
a message was sent to a sister out in Ohio, and it undoubtedly 
was carried to the country by some one, probably a boy on a 
bicycle.” ; 

“And,” I inquired, “how do you explain my getting a flash of 
= an incident? Was it psychic, spiritualistic, telepathic, or 
what: 

“Thave no theory,” he replied. ‘The fact is, I never have any 
theory about any of the phenomena that we find in these in- 
vestigations.” 

By that time. my conscience began to prick me, for Hyslop 
took his work too seriously to have it made the subject of a 
practical joke. So I confessed that there was a simple explana- 
tion of the whole thing. J had been the boy on the bicycle. 

Hyslop laughed good-naturedly over the explanation of what 
might have remained a mystery. The point to my story is: 
Supposing I had not told him? © Mightn’t the incident have re- 
mained in his mind as a possible illustration of strange psychic 
phenomena? 

Again, I say, just because a happening cannot at once be ex- 
Plained as clue to commonplace influence is no proof that super- 
natural forces were implicated. 
wane surprising thing is how easily even intelligent people are 

ed. 

For many vears, magicians and other performers have given 
mind-reading exhibitions in theaters. One member of the team 
Temains seated on the stage, blindfolded, while the other goes 
Cut among tlic spectators, where he selects various articles to be 
identified or described from the stage. With startling precision, 
@ blindfolde’ woman on the stage is able to describe all sorts of 


The great bulk of fortune-tellers’ patrons are women seeking some form of romance. 


articles that people take from their pockets, and even to give 
the numbers on bank-notes or the inside of watches. After such 
a performance, one may hear people say, “Of course, I don’t 
believe in mind-reading, but still iM 

And they begin an apologetic admission that they can’t see 
any other possible explanation. One of the cleverest criminal 
investigators in New York became thus convinced that people 
could become so mentally attuned as to read each others’ 
thoughts. 

The truth is that the feat is accomplished by means of a highly 
ingenious code. It must be remembered that the number of 
different articles people ordinarily carry in their pockets is not 
unlimited. And there is an astonishing variety of ways to ask 
the question: ‘‘ What is this?”’ 

Just note a few of the simple variations: “Now what have 
I>”? ‘What have I now?” ‘And this is what?” “And this?’’ 
““What is this article?’”? ‘‘What have I in my hand?” “Can 
you tell me what I have in my hand?” ‘Can you tell me 
what this article is?’’ ‘Do you know what this is?”” “Do you 
know what this thing is?’’ And so on, almost indefinitely. 

The various articles one is likely to encounter in an audience 
are grouped together in the code, so that exactly the same form 
of questions may be repeated for different things. But before 
taking up any one group of articles, the man in the audience 
makes use of a key-word or phrase that tips off to his associate 
the nature of the thing that he is to identify next. Let us sup- 
pose that the performer in the aisle touches a man’s coat sleeve 
and asks, ‘‘ What have I here?’’ A few of the more observant 
ones then decide: “‘ Ah! What have I here’ means ‘coat sleeve.’ ” 
But, a little later, the man again asks: “‘What have I here?” 
And, this time, it means a watch-chain, because the question had 
been preceded by a different key-word. The problem of giving 
numbers on a bank-note is not so difficult when one pauses to 
consider that there are only ten different figures that comprise 
our whole system of numbers. Each character may be repre- 
sented by the first letter of a word. Before asking for the num- 
ber in a watch or.on a bank-note, the talking member of the 
team is using a clever line of patter. “Let us have as close atten- 
tion as possible now,” he says. “This is a difficult feat, but the 
little lady can do it if you will give your (Continued on page 749) 
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Carey stepped uncertainly back a few paces. 


‘‘What’s Vandervent doing up here? 
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XXX 
AREY’S left hand closed over Clancy’s right fore- 
arm. With the edge of her right hand, she struck the 
contaminating touch away. She was a healthy girl. 
Hours of tobogganing to-day had not exhausted her. 
The blow had vigor behind it. Carey’s hand dropped away from 
her. With her left hand, Clancy jerked the reins taut. A blow 
of the whip would have made Garland, at the horse’s head, re- 
linquish his grasp of the animal. But Clancy did not deliver it 
then. Her courage, which had ebbed for a moment, returned, 
and, with it, anger. 
“How dare you?” she demanded. 
Carey stared at her. He rubbed his forearm where the hard 
edge of her pali had descended upon it. 
“Some wallop you have!” he said. ‘No need of getting mad, 
is there?” 
“*Mad?’ What do you mean by stopping me?” she cried. 
“*Mean?’” Behind his blond mustache, the weakness of Carey's 
6S 


mouth was patent. ‘‘Mean?’ Why—” He drew himself up 
with sudden dignity. “Any reason,” he asked, “why I shouldn't 
stop and speak to a friend of my wife’s?” 

Suddenly Clancy wished that she had lashed Garland with the 
whip, struck the horse with it, and fled away. She realized that 
Carey was drunk. 

Her impulse to indignation died away. She knew that she 
must temporize, must outwit the man who stood so close to 
where she sat. For she realized that she was in as great danger 
as probably she would ever be again. P ; 

Danger dulls the mind of the coward. It quickens the wit of 
the brave. The most consummate actress would have envi 
Clancy the laugh that rang as merrily true as though Carey, n@ 
ballroom, had reminded her of their acquaintance and ha 
begged a dance. 

“Why, it’s you, Mr. Carey! How silly of me!” 

Carey stepped back a trifle. 

“’Course it is. Didn’t you know me?” 

Clancy laughed again. 
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What you meeting him for?" he cried. 


By Arthur Samers Roche 


Illustrated by Dean Cornwell 


“Why should I? I never expected to find you walking along a 
toad like this.” 

“Why shouldn’t you?” Carey’s voice was suddenly suspicious. 

Y new I was coming up here, didn’t you?” 

“Why, no,” Clancy assured him. ‘Mrs. Carey said that you 
Were going to Dutchess County, but that might as well have been 
Idaho for all it meant to me. Where is Mrs. Carey?” she asked. 

“Oh, she’s all right. Nev’ min’ about her.” He swayed a 
trifle, and seized the edge of the sleigh for support. ‘‘ Point is” — 
and he brought his face nearer to hers, staring at her with in- 
flamed eves—‘what are you doing up here if you didn’t know I 
was here?”’ 
. ‘Visiting the Walbroughs,” said Clancy. She pretended to 
nore his tone, 
“Huh! Tell me something I don’t know,” said Carey. “Don’t 
you Suppose | know that? Ain’t Garland and I been watching 
You tobogganing with that fat old Walbrough dame all afternoon? 
W here you going now?” 

‘To the railroad station,” C lancy answered. 


feos 
POLITY 
AND AG PYRIGHTED IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The winning of Clancy Deane 
and the solution of the Beiner 
murder mystery—in this instal- 
ment of Mr. Roche's best novel 


The story thus far: 


LANCY DEANE, beauty and youth personified, comes 
to New York from Maine to seek fame in moving pic- 
tures. She immediately meets with a series of adventures 
among a crowd of moving-picture people into which she is 
introduced, These include a scandal over cheating at cards 
and a quarrel between partners of a film company. But, more 
serious still, Morris Beiner, a theatrical agent, is found mur- 
dered in his office shortly after Clancy calls on him and she 
has escaped from his unwelcome attentions by way of the 
fire-escape. A screen-test is made of her, but, proving a 
failure, she is forced to renounce her ambitions. 

However, she makes other friends—David Randall, a suc- 
cessful young business man, who falls in love with her; Mrs. 
Carey, an artist, who obtains employment for her with Sally 
Henderson, a real-estate agent; Judge and Mrs. Wal- 
brough, and Philip Vandervent, an assistant district attorney, 
who also falls in love with her. 

Through Vandervent, Clancy learns that she is being 
sought as Beiner’s slayer—but as “Florine Ladue,” a name 
she had assumed and which was on a card found in Beiner’s 
ottice. By an act of hers, her identity with Florine becomes 
known to Vandervent and the police. She tells her story to 
Vandervent and the Walbroughs, who believe her, but Spof- 
ford, a detective, does not. He trails her in company with 
the elevator-man who took her up to Beiner’s office. 

Mrs. Carey has a ne’er-do-well husband on whose account 
she decides to rent her city home and go to their country 
place in Dutchess County. Clancy is sent to the Carey’s to 
make an inventory of the furniture. She is with Mrs. 
Carey when Carey, down-stairs, is heard in loud argument 
with another man. Mrs. Carey sends Clancy to investigate 
the disturbance, and the latter is astounded to discover in 
Carey’s visitor the elevator-man of Beiner’s office-building, 
the Heberworth. She hears him accusing Carey of possess- 
ing a key to Beiner’s office. 

In a later interview with Spofford, Clancy learns that the 
detective is now convinced of her innocence, and that Carey 
has been conducting a shady theatrical agency in the Heber- 
worth Building. The newspapers hint at the impending 

arrest of a woman for the Beiner murder, and Mrs. Wal- 
brough takes Clancy to the Walbroughs’ country home, which 
is in the same town as that of the Careys. The next day, 
Vandervent telephones that he must see Clancy that eve- 
ning. She goes to meet him at the train in a sleigh. On the 
way she is stopped by two men. She recognizes Carey, and 
Garland the elevator-man. Garland seizes the horse’s head. 
* Carey comes to her side. 


“What for?’”’ demanded Carey. 

Clancy’s muscles tightened. 

“You are impertinent, Mr. Carey 

“*Tmpertinent!’” cried Carey. “I asked you a question; 
answer it!” 

“To meet Mr. Vandervent,” Clancy told him. She could have 
bitten her tongue for the error of judgment. 

Carey stepped uncertainly back a few paces. 

“What’s Vandervent doing up here? What you meeting him 
for? D’ye hear that, Garland?” he cried. 

The elevator-man of the Heberworth Building still stood at the 
horse’s head. 

“ Ain’t that what I been tellin’ you?” he retorted. ‘ Didn’t 
Spofford go into your house yesterday and stay there with her an 
hour or so? Wasn’t I watchin’ outside? And ain’t he laid off 
her? Didn’t he tell me to keep my trap closed about seein’ her 
go to Beiner’s office? Ain’t he workin’ hand in glove with her?” 

Carey wheeled toward Clancy. 

“You hear that?” he demanded shrilly. “And still you try to 
fool me. You think I killed Beiner, and—” ‘tis voice ceased. 
He licked his: lips a moment. When he spoke again, there was 
infinite cunning in his tone. ‘You don’t think anything foolish 
like that now, do you?” He came a little closer to the sleigh. 
His left hand groped, almost blindly, it seemed to Clancy, for the 
edge of the seat. “Why, even if Morris and I did have a little 
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row, anyone that knows me knows I’m a gentleman and wouldn't 
kill him for a little thing like his saving he if 

“Lay off what he said and you said,” came the snarling voice 
of Garland. “Stick to what you intended sayin’.” 

“Don’t use that tone, Garland,” snapped Carey. “Don’t you 
forget, either, that I’m a—I’m a—gentleman. I don’t want any 
gutter-scum dicta—dictating to me.” He spoke again to Clancy. 
“Youre a friend of my wife,” he said. “Just wanted to tell you 
in a friendly way that friend of my wife don’t mean a single thing 
to me. I want to be friendly with everyone, but anyone tries to 
put anything over on me going to get theirs. 7"Member that!” 

“Aw, get down to cases!’’ snarled Garland. He addressed 
himself to Clancy. ‘“ Now, listen, lady: We don’t mean no harm. 
Get me?” 

Incredible as it may seem, Clancy believed him. 

“What do you mean?” she demanded. 

“We just want a little time, Carey and me. We want you to 
promise to keep your mouth shut for a week or so; that’s all. 
Your word’ll be good with us.” 

Again Clancy believed him. But now she was able to reason. 
She believed Garland, but he was attempting to dictate to her, 
Clancy Deane, who was on her way to meet Philip Vandervent, 
who had received flowers from Philip Vandervent only yesterday. 

Vandervent was a gentleman. Would he temporize? Would 
he give a promise that in honor he should not give? 

Where there had been only suspicion, there was now certainty. 
She knew that Don Carey had killed Morris Beiner. With, so 
far as she knew, no evidence against him, Carey had convicted 
himself. 

He was a murderer. By all possible implication, Carey had 
confessed, and Garland had corroborated the confession. And 
they asked her to become party to a murder! 

She would never again be as angry as she was now. Her left 
hand held whip and reins. She dropped the reins. She rose to 
her feet and lashed savagely at Garland’s head. She heard him 
scream as the knotted leather cut across his face. She saw him 
stagger back, relinquishing his hold of the bridle. She turned. 
Carey's two hands sought for her; his face was but a yard away, 
and into it she drove the butt of the whip. He, too, reeled back. 

Her hand went above her head and the lash descended, swish- 
ingly, upon the side of the horse. There was a jerk forward that 
sat her heavily down upon the seat. A sidewise twist, as the 
animal leaped ahead, almost threw her out of the sleigh. She 
gripped at the dashboard and managed to right herself. And then 
the sleigh went round a bend in the road. 

The snow was piled on the left-hand side. The horse, urged 
into the first display of spirits that, probably, he had shown in 
years, bore to the left. The left runner shot into the air. Clancy 
picked herself out of a snow-drift on the right-hand side as the 
horse and sleigh careened round another turn. 

For a moment, she was too bewildered to move. Then she 
heard behind her the curses of the two men. She heard them 
plunging along the heavy roadway, calling to each other to make 
haste. 

She was not panicky. Before her was a narrow road, 
branching away from the main highway. Up it she ran, as 
swiftly as her heavily-shod feet—she wore overshoes that Mrs. 
Hebron had pressed upon her—could carry her over the rough 
track. 

Round a corner, she glimpsed lights. A house stood before 
her. She raced toward it, her pace slackening as a backward 
glance assured her that Gariand and Carey must be pursuing the 
empty sleigh, for they certainly were not following her. 

Across a wide veranda she made her way. She rang a door- 
bell, visible under the veranda-light. She heard footsteps. Now 
she breathed more easily. She was safe, Carey and Garfand, even 
though they discovered her tracks, would hardly follow her into 
this house. 

Then the door opened, and she stood face to face with Sophie 
Carey. For a moment, neither of them spoke. Then Mrs. Carey 
held out her hand. 

“Why, Miss Deane!” she gasped. 

Perfunctorily, Clancy took the extended fingers. She stepped 
inside. 

“Lock the door!” she ordered. 

Sophie Carey stared at her. Mechanically, she obeyed. She 
stared at her guest. 

“Why—why—what’s wrong?” she demanded. Her voice 
shook. and her eyes were frightened. 

Clancy’s eyes clouded. She wanted to weep. Not because of 
any danger that had menaced her—that might still menace her— 
not because of any physical reaction. But Sophie Carey had 


befriended her, and Sophie Carey was in the shadow of disgrace, 
And she, Clancy Deane, must tell the authorities. 

“Your husband—” she began. 

There was a step on the veranda outside. Before Clancy could 
interfere, Sophie had strode by her and thrown open the door, 
Through the entrance came Carey, his bloodshot eyes roving, 
In his hand he held a revolver. 


XXXI 


Untit she died, Clancy would hold vividly in memory the 
recollection of this scene. Just beyond the threshold, Carey 
stopped. His wife, wild-eyed, leaned against the door which she 
had closed, her hand still on the knob. 

For a full minute there was silence. Clancy forgot her own 
danger. She was looking upon the most dramatic thing in life— 
the casting-off by a woman of a man whom she has loved because 
she has found him unworthy. 

Below Carey’s left eye, a bruise stood out, crimson. Clancy 
knew that it was from the blow that she had struck with the butt 
of the whip. His hat was missing; snow was on his shoulders, 
as though, in his pursuit, he had stumbled headlong into the drifts, 
And his tie was undone, his collar open, as though he had found 
difficulty in breathing. The hand that held the revolver shook. 

Before the gaze of the two women, his air of menace vanished. 
The intoxication that, combined with fear, had made him almost 
insane, left him. 

“Why—why—must ’a’ scared you,” he stammered. 

Sophie Carey stepped close to him. Her fingers touched the 
revolver in his hand. Her husband jerked it away. Its muzzle, 
for a wavering moment, pointed at Clancy. She did not move. 
She was not frightened; she was fascinated. She marveled at 
Sophie’s cool courage. For Mrs. Carey reached again for the 
weapon. This time, Carey did not resist; he surrendered it to her. 
Then Clancy understood how tremendous had been the strain, 
not merely for her but for Sophie. For the older woman would 
have fallen but for the wall against which her shoulders struck. 
But her voice was steady when she spoke. 

“T suppose that there’s some explanation, Don.” 

Clancy wondered if she would ever achieve Sophie’s perfect 
poise. She wondered if it could be acquired, or if people were 
born with it. It was not pretense in Sophie Carey’s case, at any 
rate. The casualness of her tone was not assumed. 

For Clancy knew that Sophie Carey had forgiven her husband 
the other day for the last time, that hope, so far as he was con- 
cerned, was now ashes in her bosom forever. To a woman of Mrs. 
Carey’s type, this present humiliation mttst make her suffer as 
nothing else in the world could do. Yet, because she was herself, 
her voice held no trace of pain. 

““<Explanation?’”” Carey was mastered by her self-control. 
“Why—’course there is!) Why—” He took the refuge of the 
weak. He burst into temper. “’Course there is!’ he cried 
again. “Dirty little spy! Trying to get me in bad. Stopped 
her—wanted to scare her fe 

“Ton!” His wife’s voice stopped his shrill utterance. 

She straightened up, no longer\leaning against the wall for 
support. 

“You stopped her? Why?” She raised her hand, quelling 
his reply. “No lies, Don; I want the truth.” ; 

Carey’s mouth opened; it shut again. He looked hastily about 
him, as though seeking some road for flight. He glanced toward 
the revolver that his wife held. For a moment, Clancy thought 
that he would spring for it. But if he held such thought, he let 
it go, conquered by his wife’s spirit. ; 

“‘The truth?’” He tried to laugh. “Why—why, Miss 
Deane’s got some fool idea that I killed Morris Beiner, and 
wanted to—I wanted to——” 

“«Beiner?’ ‘Morris Beiner?’” Sophie was bewildered. 

“Theatrical man. You read about it in the papers.”’ Again 
Carey tried to laugh, to seem nonchalantly amused. “ Because 
I had an office in the same building, she got the idea that I killed 
him. I just wanted her to quit telling people about me. Just a 
friendly little talk—that’s all I wanted with her.” 

“‘Friendly?’ With this?” Mrs. Carey glanced down at the 
weapon in her hand. F 

“Well, I just thought maybe that she’d scare easy, and—— 

“Don!” The name burst explosively from his wife’s lips 

Carey stepped back, away from her. 

Why—why ” 

“A murderer!” cried Mrs. Carey. 

“Tt’s a lie!” said Carey. “We had a li’l fight, but—— 

Mrs. Carey glanced at Clancy. 
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Slowly Clancy turned toward him. The heart of her stood in her eyes. Yet, because she was a woman, she must ask, 


“Did you—is it because you want to save me—or do you really “id 
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“How did you know?” she whispered. 
Clancy shook her head. She made no reply. Sophie Carey 
didn’t want one. She spoke only as one who has seen the universe 
shattered might utter some question. 

“Why?” demanded Mrs. Carey. 

“He butted in on some business 0 

“T don’t mean that,” she interrupted. “I mean—isn’t there 
anything of a man left in you, Donald? I don’t care why vou 
killed this man Beiner. But why, having done something for 
which a price must be paid, you attack a woman ‘d 

She slumped against the wall again. The hand holding the 
revolver dangled limply at her side. So it was that it was easily 
snatched from her hand. ; 

Clancy had been too absorbed in the scene to remember Gar- 
land. Sophie Carey, apparently, knew nothing of the man. The 
snow had been swept from the veranda only in front of the door. 
It muffled the elevator-man’s approach to one of the French win- 
dows in the living-room off the hall in which the three stood. 
Garland crept to the door, sized up the situation, and, with a 
bound, was at Sophie’s side. He leaped away from her, flourish- 
ing the weapon. 

“’S all right, Carey! We got ’em!” he 
shouted. 

Clancy had become used to the unexpected. 
Yet Carev’s action surprised her. In amoment 
when danger menaced as never before, danger 
passed away. Carey had been-born a 
gentleman. He had spent his life trying 
to forget the fact. But instinct is stronger 
than our will. He could lie, could mur- 
der even, could kill a woman. But a 
gutter-rat like Garland could not lay a 
hand on his wife. 

The elevator- 
man, never having 
known the spark of & 
breeding, could not 
have anticipated 
Carey’smove. The 
revolver was 
wrested from him, 
and he wason hands 
and knees, hurled 
there by Carey’s 
punch, without 
quite knowing 
what had happened, 
or why. 

Carey handed the 
revolver to his wile. 
She accepted it 
silently. The hus- 
band turned to Garland. 

“Get out!” he said. 

His voice was quiet. All the hys- 
teria, all the madness had disappeared 
irom it. It had the ring of command 
that might always have been there 
had the man run true to his creed. 

Garland scrambled to his feet. Sidewise, fearful lest Carey 
strike him again, his opened mouth expressing more bewilder- 
ment than anger, he sidled past Carey to the door, which the lat- 
ter opened. He bounded swiftly through, and Carey closed the 
door. The patter of the man’s feet was heard for a moment on 
the veranda. Then he was gone. 

* Thank you, Don,” said Sophie quietly. 

It was, Clancy felt, like a scene from some play. It was unreal, 
unbelievable, only—it was also dreadfully real. 

“Don’t suppose the details interest you, Sophie?” said Carey. 

She shook her head. 

“T’m sorry, Don.” 

He shrugged. 

“That’s more than I have any right to expect from you, 
Sophie.” 

His enunciation was no longer thick; it was extremely clear. 
His wife’s lower lip trembled slightly. 

* There—there isn’t any way ps 

He shook his head. 

“I’ve been drinking like a fish, and thought there was. I— 
I’m not a murderer, Sophie. I almost was—a few minutes ago. 
But Beiner—just a rat who interfered with me. I—I—vyou 
deserved something decent, Sophie. You got me. I deserved 
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For a full minute there was silence. Clancy forgot her own 
danger. She was looking upon the most dramatic thing 
in life—the casting off by a woman of a man whom 
she has loved because she has found him unworthy. 


something rotten, and—I got you. And didn’t appreciate- 
Oh. well, you aren’t interested. \nd it’s too late, anyway.” 

He smiled debonairly. His lips, Clancy noticed, did not trem- 
ble in the least. Though she only vaguely comprehended what 
was going on, less she realized that, in some incomprehensible 
fashion, Don Carey was coming into his own, that whatever 
indecencies, wickednesses had been in the man, they were leaving 
him now. Later on, when she analyzed the scene, she would undet- 
stand that Carey had spiritually groveled before his wife, and 
that, though she could not love him, could not respect him. 
despite all the shame he had inflicted upon her, she had forgiven 
him. But of this there was no verbal hint. Carey turned to het 

“Insanity covers many things, Miss Deane. It would be kind 
of you, if you are able. to think of me as insane.” 

He stepped toward his wife. She shrank away from him. 

“I’m not going to be banal, Sophie,” he told her. “Just le 
me have—this.” From her unresisting fingers he took the 
revolver. He put it in his coat pocket. He shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “I’ve had lucid moments, even in the past week,” he sale, 
“and in one of them I knew what lay ahead. It’s all written dow 
—in the steel box up-stairs, Sophie. It—it will save anyone es 
—from being suspected.” He turned, and his hand was on the 
door-knob. 

“Don!” Sophie’s voice rose in a scream. The aplomb that had 
been hers deserted her. Strangely, Carey seemed the dominating 


figure of the two, and this despite the fact that he was beaten | 


beaten by his wife’s own sheer, stark courage. 
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He turned back. The smile that he gave to his wife was 
reminiscent of charm. Clancy could understand how, some years 
ago, the brilliant and charming Sophie Carey had succumbed 
to that smile. Slowly he shook his head. 

“Sophie, you’ve been the bravest thing in the world. You 
aren't going to be a coward now.” 

He was through the door, and it slammed behind him before 
his wife moved. Then she started for the door. She made only 

one stride, and then she slumped, to lie, a 
huddled heap, upon the hallway floor. 

How long Clancy stood there she 
couldn’t have told. Probably not more 
than a few seconds, yet, in her numbed 
state, it seemed hours before she moved 
toward the unconscious woman. For she 
thought that Sophie Carey was dead. It 
was a ridiculous thought, nevertheless it 
was with dread that she finally bent over 
the prostrate figure. Then, seeing the 
bosom move, she screamed. 


From up-stairs, Ragan, the 
chauffeur jack-of-all-trades 
whom she had seen at the Carey 
house in New York the other 
“ay, came running. His wife 
tollowed. Together they lifted 
Mrs. Carey and bore her to a 
couch in the living-room. But 
horestoratives were needed. Her 
‘6s opened almost immediately. 
ra cleared swiftly and she 


“ 
He—he—has a revolver. 
I'll find him), -ma’am.” 


here seemed to be no need for explanation. 


He’s—outside—somewhere——’ 


Ragan’s white 


face showed that he understood. And now Clancy, amazed that 
she had not comprehended before, also understood. Her hands 
went swiftly up over her eves as though to shut out some horrible 
sight. The fact that Don Carey had pursued her half an hour ago 
with murderous intent was of no importance now. 

She heard Ragan’s heavy feet racing across the room and out 
of the house. She heard the piteous wail from Mrs. Ragan’s 
mouth. Then, amazed, as she removed her hands from her eyes, 
she saw Sophie Carey, mistress of herself again, leap from the 
couch and race to a window, throwing it open. 

“Ragan!” she called. “Ragan!” 

“Ma’am?” faintly, from the darkness, Ragan answered. 

“Come here.” 

“Coming, ma’am,” called Ragan. 

A moment later, he was in the living-room again. 

“Ragan, go up-stairs!” commanded his mistress. 

The man looked his surprise. 

“But, ma’am, Mr. Donald——” 

“Must be given his chance, Ragan,” she interrupted. 

“*Flis chance.’ ma’am? Him carryin’ a revolver?” 

“There are worse things than revolvers, Ragan,” said 
his mistress. 
“Oh, my darlin’ Miss Sophie!”’ cried his wife. 
She turned on them both. 
“They'll capture him. They’ll put him in jail. They'll 
sentence him. It’s his way out. It mustn’t—it mustn’t be 
taken from him!” Her voice rose to a scream. 
She held out her arms to Clancy. ‘Don’t 
let them—don’t let them—” She could not 
finish; once again she tumbled to the floor. 
Uncertainly, the servants looked at Clancy. 
It was the first time in her life that she had 
come face to face with a great problem. Her 
own troubles of the past week seemed a minor 
thing compared with this. 

She knew that what Don Carey 
purposed doing was wrong, hideously 
wrong. It was the act of a coward. 
Yet, in this particular case, was there 
not something of heroism in it? To 
save his wife from the long-drawn- 
out humiliation of a trial— Sophie 
Carey had appealed to her. Yet 
Sophie Carey had not appealed be- 
cause of cowardice, because she feared 
humiliation; Sophie appealed to her 
because she wished to spare her hus- 
band a felon’s fate. 

Somewhere out in the darkness: 
sounded a revolver-shot. Whether 
or not it was right to take one’s life 
to save another added shame no 

longer mattered. Whether 
or not it was right to 
stand by and permit the 
taking of that life no 
longer mattered. The 
problem had been solved, 
for right or wrong, by 
Carey himself. 

For the second time in 
a week, for the second 
time in her life, Clancy 
Deane fainted. 


XXXII 


SHE was still in the 
living-room when she 
came to her senses. Sophie 
Carey was gone; the 
Ragans were also gone. 
Clancy guessed that they 
were attending their mis- 
tress. As for herself, she 

felt the need of no attention. For her first conscious thought 
was that the cloud that had hung over her so steadily for the past 
week was forever lifted. 

She was not selfish—merely human. Not to have drawn in her 
breath in a great sigh of relief would have indicated that Clancy 
Deane was too angelic for this world. And she was not; she was 
better than an angel because she was warmly human. 
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And so her first thought was of herself. But her second was of 


the woman up-stairs—the woman who had shown her, in so brief 
a time, so many kindnesses, and who now lay stricken. What a 
dreadful culmination to a life of humiliation! She closed her 
eves a moment, as though to shut out the horror of it all. 


When she opened them, it was to look gravely at two men 


in the room. Randall she looked at first; her eves swept him 
coolly, but she was not cool. She was fighting against something 
that she did not wish to show upon her countenance. When she 
thought that it was under control, she transferred her grave 
glance to Vandervent. 


As on that day last week when she had fainted in his office, 
he held a glass of water in his hand. Also, his hand shook, and 
the water slopped over the rim of the tumbler. 

She was sitting in a chair. She wondered which one of these 
two men had carried her there. She wanted to know at once. 


And so, because she was a woman, she set herself to find out. 


“Mrs. Carey—she’s—all right?” 

She addressed the question to both. And it was Randall 
who replied. 

“I think so—I hope so. I helped Mrs. Ragan carry her up- 
stairs while Ragan waited—outside.”’ 

Clancy shuddered. She knew why Ragan waited outside, and 


over what he kept watch. Nevertheless, if Randall had car- 


ried Sophie up-stairs, Vandervent must have deposited her, 
Clancy Deane, in this chair. An unimportant matter, perhaps, 
but—it had been Vandervent who picked her up. She looked at 
him. 

“I—couldn’t meet vou at the train,”’ she said. 

Vandervent colored. 

“I—so I see,”’ he said. He set down the glass. “If you don’t 
care to talk, Miss Deane——” 

“T do,” said Clancy. 

Vandervent glanced toward the window. 

“ Then 

“He killed Morris Beiner,” said Clancy. Vandervent started. 
“He confessed,” said Clancy, ‘and then 

There was no need to finish. Vandervent nodded. Carey had 
done the only possible thing. 

“But you—how does it happen you’re here?” 

Swiftly Clancy told them. Silently they listened, although 
she could tell, by his expression, that, time and again, Vandervent 
wanted to burst into speech, that only the fact that Carey lay 
dead in the snow outside prevented him from characterizing the 
actions of the man who had killed Morris Beiner. 

“And Garland?” he asked finally. 

Clancy shrugged. 

“I don’t know. He leit, as I’ve told you.” 

Vandervent’s jaws set tightly. Then they parted as he spoke. 

“He'll explain it all. He'll be caught,” he said. 

“ Mr.—Mr. Carey said that it was all written down. It’s up- 
stairs,” said Clancy. 

Vandervent nodded. 

“That simplifies it.” He rose and walked uncertainly across 
the room. “If we could catch Garland right away and—shut 
his mouth——” 

Clancy knew what he meant. He was thinking of how to 
protect her from possible scandal. 

“ How did you happen to know that I was here?”’ asked Clancy. 
After all, murder was murder and death was death. But love 
was life, and Clancy was in love. The most insignificant actions 
of a loved one are of more importance in the first flush of love’s 
discovery than the fall of empires. 

“We came upon the horse down by the station. I—I guessed 
tiat it must be yours.” Vandervent colored. So did Clancy. 
He could not have more clearly confessed that he feared for her; 
and people frequently love those for whom they are fearful. “So 
Randall and I— We met in the train——” 

“Mrs. Carey "phoned me this afternoon. She—said that she 
was frightened,” said Randall. 

“IT see,” said Clancy. Despite herself, she could not keep her 
tone from being dry. How quickly and how easily Randall had 
returned to Sophie Carev! Safety first! It was his motto, un- 
coubtedly. And now, of course, that Mrs. Carey was a widow 
Months from now, Clancy would find that her attitude toward 
Randall was slightly acidulous. She’d always be friendly, but 
with reservations. And as for Sophie Carey, she’d come to the 
final conclusion that she didn’t really want Sophie as her dearest 
and closest friend. But just now she put from her, ashamed, the 
~ight feeling of contempt that she had for Randall. After all, 
tere are degrees in love. Some men will pay a woman’s bills 
iat refuse to die for her.. Others would cheerfully die for her 
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rather than pay her bills. Randall would never feel any cestasy 
of devotion. He would love with his head more than with his 
heart. He was well out of her scheme of things. 

“So,” continued Vandervent, “inasmuch as there was no one 
around, we took the horse and sleigh. I turned in at this drive 
intending to leave Randall. We saw a man run across the snow. 
stop—we heard the shot. We ran to him. We couldn't help 
him. It—it was too late. We came into the house and sent 
Ragan out to watch the—to watch him. You and Mrs. Carey 
had fainted. I ought to telephone the coroner,” he said abruptly, 
Yet he made no move toward the telephone. “You sce,” he 
went on, “what you’ve told me about Garland—if we could find 
him 

He stopped short; there were steps upon the veranda outside, 
and then the bell rang. Vandervent moved swiftly from the 
room. Clancy heard him exclaim in amazement. A moment 
later, she understood, for Spofford entered the room, and by the 
wrist he dragged Garland after him. 

“Got one of ’em,” he announced triumphantly. “ Now—the 
other guy. Where’s Carey?” he demanded. 

“Dead,” said Vandervent crisply. 

Spofford’s mouth opened. He dropped into a chair, loosing his 
grasp on Garland. 

“Beat me to it!” he said bitterly. “Had him dead to rights— 
came up here all alone.” He looked up surlily. “Listen here, 
Mr. Vandervent: I ran this case down all by myself. You're here, 
and I suppose you'll grab all the glory, but I wanta tell vou that 
I’m entitled to my share.” His gaze was truculent now. 

“Vou may have it all,”’ said Vandervent quietly. 

“Eh? I don’t get you,” said Spofford. ‘“‘Where’s the string 
tied to it?” 

“Perhaps not any—perhaps just ene,” was Vandervent’s reply. 

“Huh!” Spofford grunted non-committally. “Where's 
Carey?” 

Vandervent pointed out the window. 

“Sent for the coroner?”’ demanded the plain-clothes man. 

“Not—yet,” admitted Vandervent. 

“Why not?” 

Vandervent stared at Garland. 

“What’s this man to do with it?” he asked. 

“Material witness,” said Spofford. 

“But, if Carey left a written confession, you wouldn’t need a 
witness.” 

“Hm—no,” conceded Spofford. ‘Only—an accessory after the 
fact—that’s what this guy is——”’ 

Vandervent turned to Randall. 

“Take this man outside—and watch him,” he ordered. 

Garland’s mouth opened in a whine. 

“I didn’t have a thing to do with it,” he said. “It’s a frame- 

up. 
“Take him out, Randall,” ordered Vandervent. Randall 
obeved. Of course, Vandervent was an assistant district attorney 
of New York, and his position, though outside his jurisdiction now, 
Was an important one. Nevertheless, Clancy knew that it was 
the man whom Randall obeyed, not the official. It gave her added 
proof that her judgment of the two men had been correct. 

“Spofford,” said Vandervent, “I’ve promised you all the 
glorv—on one condition. Now tell me how you discovered that 
Carey was the murderer.” 

Spofford hesitated for a moment. 

“Well, first I got the idea that Miss Deane was the one. When 
I found that you and Judge Walbrough was interested in pro- 
tectin’ her, I began to wonder. I rounded up all the tenants in 
the Heberworth Building. And one of them said he had a vague 
recollection of having seen a man enter Beiner’s office sometime 
after five o’clock last Tuesday. He described the man pretty 
well. I looked over the tenants. I found that Carey looked like 
the man. I got the other tenant to look at Carey. He couldnt 
swear to him, but thought he was the one. : 

“Now, Carey’d been skirtin’ the edges of the law for some 
time. There was a pretty little scandal brewin’ about the fake 
theatrical agency he was runnin’. One or two of the girls that 
had been in that office had been talkin’. Find the woman: 
That’s my motto when a man’s been killed. I looked up those 
girls. One of them told me of another girl. I went to see het. 
She was an old sweetie of Beiner’s. Carey had taken her away. It 
looked like something, eh? She admitted Carey had quarrel 
with Beiner over her. Name of Henty. Promised to keep het 
out of it if I could.” 

He drew a long breath. ug 

“That didn’t make the man a murderer, but it might tie him 
up with Beiner. Somehow, I ain’t entirely (Continued on page 139) 
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The first 
of a new 
series of 
short stortes 


| 
Reliable 
On 
G uard 
By Harris Dickson, who has ee 
made Zack Foster the most humorous is you doin’? 


Perched up 
negro character in the world itil 
a jay-bird ona 
Illustrated by Edward L. Chase telephome-pole!” 


EEVISHNESS and annoyance showed in every wasp- can, who was an amazingly 
like movement of Mr. Dyke Battine as the foxy little skilful mechanic but re- 
cracksman climbed a secluded stairway and tapped quired the guidance of ‘shrewder 
at the door of his pal’s unlighted room. Battine knew _ brains. 
that “Soupcan” would be lying doggo in the darkness, for Soup- “Yep; that ought to be 
can never advertised himself upon the streets of Vicksburg—__ easier,” Soupcan finally agreed, 
not because of Soupcan’s modesty but because cf Soupcan’s resuming his seat at the window 
face. That Fabius ef yeggmen bore an extraordinary mug, and his meditations upon the 
undershot and unforgetable, which witnesses must vividly recall darkening river. 
in connection with any extraordinary circumstance, such as the Yegg trade breeds a habit of 
looting of a bank. Upon three previously penal occasions, this _ reticence, and his sharp gray eyes kept studying the conglomera- 
connection of ideas had resulted in Soupcan being identified, and tion of shanties beneath. Already he could trace every step of 
thrice connected with institutes of detention. Therefore, his’ his getaway if bulls should bellow at his door—to swing from 
discretion rather than his diffidence confined him to the retire- the window-ledge, hand over hand down a lightning-rod, scram- 
ment of a rear room overlooking the Mississippi River, where he _ ble across a shed roof, drop into a mulberry thicket, and vanish 
mixed his can of explosive “‘soup” and left all preliminary arrange- amid the labyrinth of tottering shacks. All of which being per- 


ments to the inconspicuous Battine. fectly clear, Soupcan thought of something else, and muttered, 
“Who's that?” he challenged the knocker. “A nigger carrying a bank-key?” 
“Me.” “Not regular.” Battine clarified the muddle. “Y’ under- 
When the dapper Battine switched through a warily opened stand that Tolliver, the assistant cashier, opens up every morn- 
door, the other crook noted his irritation and inquired, in’ and is the last man to leave at night. But maybe some 


“Wot's itchin’ yer?” : clerk ain’t done, so Tolliver tells the porter to lock the front 

‘Aw!” he complained, in a tone of grievance. “Them guysat door and bring him the key at the club. I figure on watchin’ 
the bank are tryin’ to put one over.” my chance to get hold of that key for thirty seconds.” 

"Spill the game.” His satisfied pal huddled deeper into a seat and deeper into 

‘They shifted the cut. Changed porters on me—and he a silence. Far be it from Soupcan to run amuck for a fall when 
carries the key. After me wastin’ time gettin’ that first nigger they had so deliberately planned their paying job. At this 


lined up so he'd talk, they hire a new porter.” season, the Planters’ National would be overflowing with idle 
_ Suckers got leery?” cash. Its banking-house fronted Washington Street on the 
“No; jest sent their regular porter off for a vacation an’ took west side, with cellar doors and barred windows opening upon 
a substitute. Now I’ve got to jolly him.” a cavernous alley in the rear. Battine had drawn an accurate 


“Leave the nigger be!” Soupcan growled. “We'll saw the bars sketch of the building and knew the habits of every employee. 
o'a window on the alley, come up through the celJar, an’ + Once let him get a wax impression of the front-door key, and 
., An’ risk the watchman seein’ it? Not on yo’ life; not when Soupcan could speedily turn out its duplicate. This insured 


ts a cinch to get an impression of that key.” their genteel entrée, with leisure to arrange an equally efficient 
‘ attine prided himself upon the niceties of his profession, exit. So far so good, and Soupcan nodded. 
nd consistently vetoed any rough-stuff propositions from Soup- “Say, Dyke, got any dope on the new porter?” 


bas 
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“Sure! Friendly nigger named Zack Foster; but they call 
him ‘Old Reliable.’ ” 


Roosters crowed for the witching-hour, and no premonitions 
of plotting night-hawks disturbed the cogitations of Old Reliable 
as he rambled homeward while pondering upon fraternal prob- 
lems of paramount importance. Sweet winds fanned his bur- 
dened brow, from which he had but twenty minutes ago removed 
the twisted red turban of a Noble Patriarch—Zack being the 
presiding potentate of the Sons of Saul of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
America, and Australia; sometimes he forgot the Australia. 

At a pace most dignified and slow, he neared Selina’s gate, 
when out of the night’s serenity there came a jarring turbulence. 

“Dar he is now! Jes look, Sis Minervy! Yon he comes, creep- 
in’ home like a tarripin, an’ got me locked out.” 

Squinting ahead through the darkness, Old Reliable glimpsed 
two figures in the shadow of a chinaberry tree and recognized 
the draggled feathers on Sis Minervy’s hat. Draggled feathers 
didn’t signify, but Zack also recognized a threat and menace ‘n 
the attitude of Selina. 

“Zack, whar’s de key to my do’?” 

“T got it.” 

“How come?” 

“Sence I been runnin’ de bank an’ totin’ de bank-key, it 
‘pears mo’ bizness to lock up.” 

“ ‘Runnin’ de bank!’ Huh! Fer two days! Po’ ole fool 
nigger!” 

Displaying his beautiful tact and finesse, Old Reliable side- 
stepped all discussion with ignorant women. 

“ Howdy, Sis Minervy?” He spoke most amiably, and tried to 
squeeze in at the gate past Selina. But the bulky woman 
blocked him and demanded: 

“Whar you been, Zack? Didn’t I ’spress myself for you to 
come home soon, ’cause I warn’t aimin’ to be here?” 

“Seliny, I was presidin’ at de lodge. Us hada big meetin 

“Shet up! Onlock dat do’. It’s heatin’ up to be hot dis night.” 

As Selina appeared to be already overheated, old Zack unlocked 
her door and never tarried for disputation. With back turned 
and both ears cocked, he listened to hear if she had completed 
her conference. Apparently not. Sis Minervy hadn’t nigh 
run down; Sis Minervy was a self-winder. Although Selina paid 
strict attention to the gossip, she changed position so as to 
keep one eye upon her slippery husband, who had started within 
and was maneuvering toward the kitchen when she halted him 
with a shout. 

“You, Zack! Stay out o’ dat kitchen an’ let dem pans alone. 
I’m hongry my own self. Don’t tech nothin’!” 

Like a choked-off calf, Old Reliable sidled back to the gallery 
and dumped himself grumpily on the top step, in plain view. 

When Selina got ready—when she got good and ready—she 
rotated ponderously, entered her gate, and waddled up the 
creaking steps. Zack rose and fell in dutifully, as rear-guard, 
with his mouth sot for gravy. He marched as if behind a load 
of hay, the burly shoulders in front shutting off all interior view 
until the lamp flamed up and Selina exclaimed, 

“Name o’ Gawd, Zack. what is you been doin’ in my house?” 

*‘Ain’t did nothin’ in dis house.” 

“You is! You is! Jes’ look!” 

For the first time, Zack had opportunity to see. He saw 
aplenty. The bed had been stripped, its mattress and pillows 
tossed upon the floor. Every drawer and trunk yawned open, 
among a scatteration of women’s clothes. 

“Zack ”—Selina raised her brawny arm—“you been rootin’ 
roun’ in here same as a hog!” 

“Never done so,” the innocent protested. 
dis house. You seed me settin’ on dem steps.” 

“Den who is did it? Dar’s my new hat, mashed crank-sided, 
an’ my dress all trompled! ” 

The enraged Selina moved toward her kitchen, and Zack 
followed prudently. Pots and dishes and kettles were flung about 
—everything rummaged except a pan of victuals, which stood 
undisturbed upon the stove. 

“Sho thing he warn’t huntin’ fer sumpin t’ eat,” Zack volun- 
teered. 

“No.” Selina paused for a hurried survey of her belongings. 
“T can’t miss a thing. Oh, Sis Minervy—Sis Minervy!”’ She 
trundled her fat self to the front gallery and yelled: “Run here, 
Sis Minervy! Somebody done busted in my house.” 

The wiry little woman had nearly reached Colonel Spottis- 
woode’s corner, but came skipping back for fear she’d miss a 
trick. In the kitchen door, Zack stood stupefied, listening to 

Selina on the outside, telling her tale of mysterious invasion. 


” 


“Ain’t been in 


Old Reliable on Guard 


“Sis Minervy, he never stole no clo’es an’ no grub. What 
you reckin dat nigger was tryin’ to find?” ‘ 

Vaguely her words soaked into Zack’s skull. Cold sweat 
poured from his face. What was that nigger trying to find? 
Zack needn’t guess. He knew. He knew! 

A sudden nimbleness returned, a frenzied activity horn of 
suspicion and terror. Snatching a chair, he placed it on the 
kitchen table, shoved the table near the wall, and mounted, 
Next to the ceiling was a round hole where the stovepipe used 
to go through. Like a pet coon rifling the sugar-bow!, Zack 
fumbled inside, drew out a cigar-box, and opened the lid. His 
countenance illumined with relief and joy. 

“Gawd A’mighty! I sho was skeered. But here dey is!” 

He made sure that both his treasures were safe in the box— 
a small paper-bound ritual-book of the Sons of Saul, with a 
red collar bearing cabalistic characters. 

“Uhu, Elder Tabb! Uhu!” he gloated. 
dese. I hid ’em too sly.” 

Nodding craftily to himself, Zack tucked the cigar-box under 
his coat, and was preparing to climb down when Selina bulged 
in with Sis Minervy. 

“Zack, what is you dcin’? Perched up dar same as a jay- 
bird on a telephome-pole!” 

“‘Nothin’.” 

‘“What’s dat under yo’ coat?” 

Nothin’.” 

“Git off my clean table!” Selina advanced in assaulting 
column, and Zack tumbled off the table on the far side. As 
she waddled to the left, Zack zigzagged to the right. Sis 
Minervy remained standing in the doorway. That’s how the 
scrawny woman happened to get knocked down when Zack made 
his dash for escape into the yard. 

“Seliny, I got to wake de cunnel!” he shouted over his shoul- 
der. 

“Zack Foster, ef you don’t show what you got under dat 
coat, you needn’t zezer come back!” 

Zack made a bee-line for Colonel Spottiswoode’s gate. Veer- 
ing off from the cerner Jike a skittish mule, he glimpsed two 
men, which added a few hoppergrass leaps to his speed and an 
extra flutter to his coat tail as he flirted past. For one of the 
men was pcinting directly at his house, and saying: 

‘“Yon’s whar he lives at. See de light? Us’ll ketch him dar.” 

Then they appeared to see him, for a second voice spoke, 
louder: 

“Hole on, ole man! Wait a minute!” 

The hustling old negro never held on, or waited, or hesitated, 
but broke into a gallop as both men started after him. Not 
fifty yards away stood the colonel’s gate, his impregnable 
sanctuary, when the foremost chaser called again: 

“Stop, Brudder Foster; stop! It’s me!” 

“Whce’s me?” 

“Brudder Wooten. Branch Wooten.” 

Old Reliable had to quit running, anyway, for his wind was 
giving out; so he leaned against the fence and gasped, 

“Who dat wid you?” 

“‘Brudder Truelove Jimson.” 

‘“‘Approach, brudders, an’ draw nigh.” 

Safe! The country was safe. This Wooten-Jimson faction 
were his sturdy henchmen in the patriarchate, which justified 
Zack in throning himself upon the colonel’s carriage-block and 
demanding, with authority, 

“How come you niggers chasin’ me so brief?” 

“Us was in a hurry.” 

“Huh? What you ’zire?” 

Pudgy little Truelove panted out the tidings: 

“Nigger broke in our lodge-room.”’ 

“Was anything stole?” 

“Dunno yit. Brudders won’t go in to ’zamine widout you 
says so.” 

“Dar! Dar! Dar!” The Noble Patriarch kept up a solem 
bunch of considering. “’Pears like Elder Tabb won't ‘lov 
hissef no peace until he gits hole o’ my secrets.” 

“Did he git °em? Did he git ’em?” Both the breathles 
questioners spoke as one. 

“’Co’se not.”” Zack smiled inscrutably. 

“Whar does you keep ’em?”—from the guileless Truelove. | 

“No diffunce whar dey’s at; dey’s put away.” Clamping his 
elbow tighter on the cigar-box. Zack rose to avoid further inquis 
tiveness, whereupon Brother Wooten caught his arm and ur 

“Come wid us to de Jodge-room an’ see what’s missin’.’ 

“No.” The suggestion was declined. “I ’p’ints you-al 4 
c’mittee of two to make ’zamination an’ repote back.” 


“You never foun’ 
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“False alarm, Zack. Nobody there!” 


“Yas, ‘tis, Mister Will; yas, ‘tis! Look good—at de lef'-han’ side o° dat 


bright knob—in de shadder!” “By jinks, you're right!’ Tolliver whispered, dropping to his knees. 


With patriarchal dignity, Zack nodded his head to indicate 
missal, then sneaked round Colonel Spottiswoode’s big house, 
tting himself in at the kitchen door by a key which was always 
left outside for the cook. 
fe ng den,” he chuckled, “I reckin Elder Tabb ain’t venturin’ 
ere, 

By the flere of a match, Old Reliable passed through kitchen, 
Pantry, and dlining-toom into the wide, deserted hallway, clut- 
tered now with Colonel Snottiswoode’s trunks, packed and ready 
or the transfer-wa gon. The house felt empty and lonesome as 
4 graveyard. Beyond a broadly open door, old Zack blinked 
Upon the sturi:-white silence of spacious parlors, where swaddled 


furniture looked like sheeted ghosts, and might have bluffed him 
except for a rhythmic snore rising from one of the upper rooms. 
Zack paused on tiptoe, listening to a sound which filled the 
lower hall with reassurance. There slept Colonel Beverly Spot- 
tiswoode, whose potent presence dispelled all fear of man or 
beast or devil. 

The dining-room clock showed one-fifteen. ’Twouldn’t be 
many hours before Zack must start a fire for the colonel’s coffee, 
So as to put him on an early train. Easy of mind and weary of 
body, he rested his cigar-bex across both knees and composed 
himself to slumber on the bottom step, nodding drowsily and 
jerking himself awake every time the clock struck. 
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At the first peep of day, Old Reliable 
went shuffling into the colonel’s bed- 
room, carrying the morning Herald in 
one hand and his cigar-box in the cther. 

“Wake up, Cunnel; wake up! Yo’ 
cofiee’s mighty nigh ready, an’ Alec’s 
fixin’ to come roun’ wid de car.” 

“But, Zack ’—the colonel roused him- 
seli—I meant to take breakfast down- 
town.” 

suh, Cunnel. Dish-water coffee 
wen’t res’ peaceable on yo’ stummick. 
Better have a light snack, cantaloup, an’ 
eggs, an’ batter cakes, an’ a slice o’ br’iled 
ham. Git up now an’ lemme shave you.” 

Colonel Spottiswoode sat on the edge of his bed, 
dangling one bare foot to reach a slipper, and ob- 
serving Zack, who began stropping the razor, with 
a cigar-box clutched under his left elbow. 

“Zack, why don’t you drop that box so you can 
use both arms?” 

“T better hang on to dis, Cunnel.”’ 

“What’s in it?” 

‘Nothin’ ’tall, suh; jes my seegzr-box.” 

“Full o’ diamonds?” 

“No, suh; no, suh.” - 

‘*Then what makes you so careful?” 

“Bleeged to be keerful, suh, wid all dese niggers corntrivin’ 
to steal it away from me.” 

“What do they want with a cigar-box?” 

Zack deferred his stropping, and made a reconnoissance of the 
hallway before approaching the bed to whisper, 

“Got all my secret work in dis box!” 

“Thunder, you have! Let me sce.’ 

Zack opened and exhibited the spangled collar of a Noble 
Patriarch, with a tattered ritual-book of initiation ceremonials. 

“¥’ onderstan’, Cunnel,”’ he explained, “‘dis is de secret work 
o’ de whole ontire lodge. D’aint but one richel-book, an’ who- 
ever got dat book, he does de ’nitiatin’. I got it, an’ Elder 
Tabb’s tryin’ to steal it away frem me.” - 

“Pshaw! What could he do with your book?” 

“Do wid it? S’pose Elder Tabb grabs my secrets, what’s de 
fust thing he do? I axe you dat. ’Co’se he starts him up a 
lodge, jes like mine. Niggers is plum crazy to jine, an’ pays me 
one dollar per each. I can’t ’nitiate ’em fast ernuff. Elder 
Tabb kep’ triggerin’ roun’ to jine my lodge, but I blackballed 
him out, ’cause he’d sho raise a rookus inside an’ git ‘lected 
Noble Patrark. Den whar’d J be at?” 

With no fear of Spottiswoode loyalty, Zack trusted his precious 
cigar-box to the table while organizing himself for extensive 
operations in shaving. Having got his subject under well- 
lathered control, he remarked: 

“Nigger broke in my lodge-room las’ night; tore up ev’ything. 
Likewise broke in Seliny’s house. ’T'warn’t nobody ’cept Elder 
Tabb, a-seekin’ dese secrets.” 

“Why not deposit your box in a safe place?” 

“Now, Cunnel, you knows a nigger ain’t got nary safe place, 
same as white folks.” 

Presently the colonel stood up, clean-shaved and rosy, but 
with an air of regret. 

“Zack, you're a fine banker. I’m almost ashamed of lending 
you to Mr. Archer.” 

‘*“’Shamed o’ me, Cunnel?” The old negro hung his head. 
“What make you specify dem words?” f 

“Because you are running a big financial institution and 
don’t even know what a bank is for?” 

“But, Cunnel, I only been workin’ dere two days, an’ ain’t 
larnt aJl of it yit.” 

“That's true. Certainly; certainly! Well, a bank is a place 
for the safe-keeping of valuables. Ask Mr. Tolliver to deposit 
yours in the vault.” 

“You means dat big iron closet?” 

“Sure. Elder Tabb can’t break in there.” 

“Dunno, Cunnel; he’s a mighty artful nigger.” 

All during Colonel Spottiswoode’s breakfast, old Zack con- 
sidered the iron-closet proposition; he continued to consider 
while putting the colonel’s gripsacks on board his train, yet had 
not irrevocably decided when he and Mr. Will Tolliver entered 
the bank together at eight o’clock. At a quarter before nine, 
Mr. Tolliver found Old Reliable diligently sweeping in front of 
the vault, holding the broom in one hand and clasping the 
cigar-box to his side. Zack abandoned his broom, but not the 


Old Reliable 


on Guard 


box, and stood at attention 
while Mr. Tolliver bent over 
the combination lock. 

“Mister Will,” he queried, 
“what is dis here closet 
made of?” 

“Chilled steel.” Tolliver 
never glanced up. 

“Right tol’able tough, ain’t it?” 

The cashier gave his knob an im- 
patient whirl. 

“Get away, Zack; you’ve thrown me 
out, and I’ve got to work this combi- 
nation over again.” 

The substitute porter backed off, and, 
from a distance, observed the further 
process. Wheels turned; bolts clicked; the heavy doors swung 
open. Tolliver disappeared within, then went forward with his 
tray of daily cash, leaving Zack to inspect the interior. Only 
half convinced, the substitute porter was still shaking his hea 
dubiously when Tolliver returned. 

‘Mister Will,” he began, “I wants to axe a favor——~ 

‘“‘Haven’t got a cent, Zack—not a cent.” ‘ 

“But I don’t aim to borrer no money, Mister Will. W hat I 
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craves is to put dis little cigar-box whar nobody can’t grab it. 
Please, suh, lemme hide it in here?” 

“All right. Plenty of room in that bottom drawer.” 

So Zack cached his treasure in a far corner of the bottom 
drawer and grinned. 

“Elder Tabb sho will have a time gittin’ in dere—wid me 
a-watchin’ dis do’.” 

Throughout the morning, Old Reliable exercised his preroga- 
tive of parading with official dignity or lounging with oflicial 
indolence as the case might be. He never strayed far from the 
vault. Nobody pestered it. Nobody even noticed it except 
one brisk-stepping young white man with a teeney little mus- 
tache. He walked straight through the bank, bearing a lot of 
papers in his hand, and never stopped until he came opposite the 
last window—a vacant window which opened almost upon the 
vault. There an idea seemed to strike him right sudden; he 
spread his papers on the window-ledge and began figuring. 

“Who dat?” the substitute porter wondered to himself. 

Old Reliable often bragged of knowing every qualified white 
gentleman in Vicksburg, but he couldn’t place Mr. Dyke Battine, 
who seemed greatly preoccupied, with eyes that did not rest 
upon his figures but upon the vault. Five minutes’ scrutiny 
told Battine all there was to know about it from the outside. 
An undisturbed half-hour would tell him all about it from the 
inside. Mentally he registered its make, date, type, thick- 
ness of steel, peculiarities of locks, location of belts, 
bars, and screws. Then, with the half-apclogetic 
smile of a man who has blundered into the wrong 
pew, Battine caught up his papets in businesslike 
fashion and hurried out as he came. 

The hands of the big clock crept round to eleven- 
forty, and, it being Saturday, the Planters’ National 
was preparing to close. Will Tolliver, teller and 
assistant cashier, busier than a switch-engine, re- 
ceived deposits from last-minute 
customers, verified additions, tossed 
back the pass-books, and filled bags 


“Let him go, Uncle Zack,”’ said the chief. 
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with pay-roll coin for the mills. Zack hung round his window, 
itching to start a conversation, until Tolliver shooed him away 
like a pestiferous fly. He backed off, crabwise, to the exchange- 
clerk’s window, and gazed amiably upon Ned Russell at his desk. 
Russell’s pen flew. He glanced up only to suggest: 

“Beat it, Zack! Beat it!” 

Behind each grated window, a shirt-sleeved clerk hastened to 
close up his books, and Zack felt muzzled with nobody to talk 
to. Men darted in and darted out. 

“Here, Zack!” Tolliver shouted from the’ front. 
sack of silver to the express office. ‘-Hurry!”’ 

“On de way, suh; on de way.” 

The spectacular aspects of this job tickled old Zack. He 
loved to march along the street with more than a million dollars 
on his shoulder. Negrces always stopped to stare. However, 
before enjoying his importance, he dodged down-stairs to make 
certain that the alley dcor was locked. He couldn’t afford to 
take chances on Elder Tabb sneaking in from the rear while 
the iron closet was left unguarded. Two minutes later, Dyke 
Battine observed him sauntering toward the express office, but 
felt no inclination to rob a bank-messenger on the street. So Old 
Reliable passed on unmolested, and arrived back with his receipt 
before anybody could have missed him from the bank. ; 

The hindmost customer had gone, and most of the cleks. 
Already Tolliver had hung out his sign: “Bank Closed.’ He 
was now at the vault putting up his cash and shutting the cum- 
brous doors. While he twisted the big wheel into position and 
adjusted the electric light, old Zack hustled around and begged: 

“Wait a minute, Mister Will. Please, suh, lemme git my 
box.’ 

“Too late, Zack.”’ 

“But I’m ’bleeged to have it.” 

“Can’t get it now. This vault won’t open until nine o'clock 
Monday morning.” 

“* Monday mornin’?’” But, Mister Will—but——”’ 

“Sorry, Zack. Oh, Russell,’ the cashier called, “are you 
nearly done?” 

“No, sir,” answered the exchange clerk, “I’l) be here for a 
half-hour yet.” 

It was between twelve-thirty and twelve-thirty-one when 
Tolliver compared his watch with the big clock. His regular 
bridge game would be waiting. He fidgeted and decided. 

“Uncle Zack, stay here until Mr. Russell leaves. Lock the 
front door and bring me the key at the club.” 

“Yas, suh; yas, suh.” 

Tolliver reached for his hat and departed; whereupon the 
red-headed young Russell threw aside his book, produced some 
monogrammed note-paper, and began a letter to his sweet- 
heart. So quietly he sat that people on the sidewalk would not 
have known that he was in the bank. Evidently Elder Tabb 

did not suspect, for the front door opened cautiously and his 
nappy head peered in. Old Zack pounced upon him like 
a cat upon a mouse. 

“Leave here, nigger; you got no bizness in de white folks’ 
bank.” 

“Ain’t ev’ybody gone?” 

“No, dey ain’t. Plenty white folks here yit.” 

“T jes wanted to hold a little civil conversation——” 

“Vou didn’t,” Zack nailed his lie. ‘‘You’s spyin’ on me 
to“gkivver whar I got my secrets.” 

“Does you keep. ’em here?”” Tabb’s 
cunning eyes lighted. 

“Maybe I does an’ maybe I doesn’t. 

Git out!”—with a shove to accelerate 
the suggestion. 
. After the firing-out of Elder Tabb, Old 
Reliable completed cne more final in- 
spection of the vault, thumping it for 
latent defects and testing the door. 

“Tt do ’pear like a kinda stout closet,” 
he admitted. “But den agin, I better 
keep watch.” 

Presently he saw Mr. Russell putting 
on his coat, and followed him out for a 
door-locking function. 

Only a few negroes loitered on the 
street, and it was tame sport to close his 
financial institution without a standing- 
room audience. The official substitute 
porter consumed an abundance of time, 
so that no onlooker would be denied his 
rights. Dyke Battine saw, saw very 
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plainly. As Old Reliable posed in the doorway and showed his 
influential key, the cracksman edged nearer and asked, 

‘Have you got a match?” 

“Sholy, suh; sholy.” 

“Swap you a cigar fora match— Oh, what a peculiar key!” 
—-slipping the cigar and taking the key, with the match, into 
his own hand. 

“Vas, suh; dat key shuts up same as a pocket-knife.” 

“T suppose you are a banker?” Battine smiled so pleasantly 
that Zack harbored no evil-minded suspicions. 

“*Banker?’ Dat’s me,” he answered proudly. “I runs dis 
bank, an’ de ’sponsibility is right on me. White folks go home 
an’ sleep dey baby-sleep, ’cause dey knows Ole Reliable is totin’ 
dis key.” 

“*Old Reliable?’ Is that what they call you?” 

“Sho is. Ev’ybody, white an’ black. Thankee, suh.” Zack 
sucked at one end of his cigar, while the yeggman held a lighted 
match to the other, incidentally making an excellent impression 
of the key on a bit of wax in his left palm. ‘Thankee, suh. Dis 
seegar sho fires up nice. Ef I be five minutes late at dis bank, 
dese white folks gits in a tur- 


shadow was created on the left of the door, and ther-—yegs 
yes!—there in the shadow, Zack could discern a crouching figure. 
No other eye would have noticed it; but no other eye would 
have looked as sharp. 

“T knowed it! I knowed it! Dar’s Tabb at his devilment.” 

Upon a first mad impulse, Old Reliable tingled to break 
through the front and beat up Tabb—Tabb being a runty nigger, 
anyhow. But Zack had no key. He must run round to the 
back alley and get in, as Tabb had done. Better look again, 
Now he saw a second shadowy shape, which cooled his ‘ighting 
enthusiasm. 

“Two niggers! Two niggers, an’ maybe mo’, ’ginst me one.” 

Instinctively he glanced round for help. From one end to the 
other, Washington Street seemed like a vast and empty caiion. 
What could he do? The colonel was out of town. The police? 
No; they wouldn’t understand nigger business, and he didn’t 
care for so much publicity concerning his ritual-book. 

“Mister Will!” he thought. “Better fetch Mister Will.” 
No matter if ten niggers were inside, they’d scatter at sight of 
one white man. Mr. Tolliver had the key and boarded only 

three blocks away. All of this 


rible jam, wid ev’ybody hol- 


flashed over him in that in- 


lerin’, ‘Whar’s Ole Reliable?’ 
In a hurry, suh? Good-by, 
suh. See you again.” 
Serenely unaware that the 
key had ever left his posses- 
sion, the substitute porter 
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E had another celebration in our office 


stant when he sprang back- 
ward from the window. So 
Zack continued to spring, up 
Crawford Street and along 
‘Walnut, to Miss Basccmb’s 
boarding-house, where Mr. 


tilted his cigar at a plutocratic 
angle, locked the door, and 
swaggered away toward the 
club. 


In defiance of sweltering 
heat and stifling odors, the 
guards at the Sons of Saul 
kept every window shut and 
every door close-barred, while 
bowing and scraping brethren 
circled round the grandeur of 
their Noble Patriarch. The 
ledge-meeting was over; yet 
its delighted members had not 
wearied of haw-hawing. Old 
Reliable unwound his tower- 
ing turban, shucked a long 
red robe, and reduced himself 
to the drab commonplaces of 
private life. Then he led his 
sweaty flock down a narrow 
stairway to the sidewalk. 

“Look! Look!” Brother 
Truelove Jimson touched his 
arm. ‘“Dar’s Elder Tabb 
hangin’ rcun’ an’ tryin’ to 
ketch on.” 

Late as it was—after twelve 
—they plainly detected Elder 
Tabb on the opposite corner, 
gazing upward at the lodge 
windows. Seeing himself 
caught, he ducked and van- 


ished down-hill toward Mulberry Street, which was also in the 
direction of the alley behind the bank. 


to-day. Anyone who imagines that 
editing is a stodgy sort of business, without 
thrills or excitement, might have thought all of 
us slightly demented. We acted more like the 
winning crowd at a college football game. As 
part of it all, one author has received at least 


four telegrams of congratulation. The mails 
were too slow. 
We came upon another classic. We sha’n’t 


tell you what it is, except that you will find it 
in next month’s Cosmopolitan. And so we forgot 
for all time that we had struggled wearily 
through hundreds of manuscripts to reach it. 
For these are the ten-strikes that make editing 
the most fascinating game in the world. They 
more than compensate for the weary mulling 
through millions of dreary words of impossible 
writing. Without them, editing would be un- 
bearable. 

To pick the half-dozen or so short stories you 
see here, we must read thousands. You get 
only the purest of the gold. 

That explains why Cosmopolitan writers are, 
generally, only those of the greatest reputation. 
They are at the top because the world has 
acclaimed them the best. And it is only the 
best of their best that you see in this magazine. 
If others can do better, we want them. 


Tolliver had an ell-rocm on 
the ground floor. 

His prospects as a_ bank 
clerk failing to satisfy Will 
Tolliver’s ambitions, he sat up 
late at nights reading law, and 
Zack caught him before the 
green-shaded lamp liad been 
extinguished. 

“Mister Will! Mister Will!” 
the excited negro blurted out. 
“Dey’s bustin’ open yo’ big 
iron closet, whar I got all my 
things.” 

“How do you know?”  Tol- 
liver bounded to his feet. 

“T seen ’em wid dese two 
eyes.” 

Although convinced of 
Zack’s sincerity, Will Tolliver 
knew better than to raise a 
hullabaloo upon his unsup- 
ported statement. So he 
snatched his hat and bolted 
out to see for himself. 

It was only three blocks to 
the bank and a down-hill run; 
within a few moments after 

\Zack had made his discovery, 
Mr. Tolliver also knelt and 
peered in at the Planters’ 
National. 

“False alarm, Zack. Noe 
body there.” 


“Yas, ’tis, Mister Will; yas, ’tis! Look good—at de lef’-hat! 
side o’ dat bright knob—in de shadder!” 


As a strategic general construing his enemy’s maneuvei, Old 
Reliable felt a powerful hunch; he saw visions of Elder Tabb 
sneaking along that dark alley and slipping in through the 
cellar. As Zack had frequently remarked to himselt, Elder 
Tabb was a mighty artful nigger, and no human precaution 
should be neglected to circumvent him. Right or wrong, and 
however the case might be, Zack experienced an itching urge to 
gaze upon that iron closet, simply for the ease of his own mind. 

Perhaps his mind had nothing to do with it; maybe it was 
only his limber legs which hustled him along the deserted side- 
walk until he glued his face to the plate-glass front of the Planters’ 
National. That’s where he gained the first corroboration of his 
hunch. 

“Lord! Lord!” he groaned. ‘“Tabb’s been projeckin’ wid 
dat light ’—mashing his nose flatter against the pane. ‘He sho 
is moved dat light.” 

The electric bulb which shone upon the vault had undoubtedly 
been moved a trifle, the merest trifle; by which shift, a semi- 


“By jinks, you’re right!” Tolliver whispered, dropping to his 
knees and dragging Zack out cf view from within. Then he stood 
up, undecided. 

“Wait! What’ll we do? You stay here and watch while! 
run up to the police office.” 

“No, no, Mister Will. Please, suh, don’t call nary p’leeces. 
Dat’s jes Elder Tabb, an’—” But Tolliver never heard. He 
had already rushed up Crawford Street, leaving Old Reliable 
trembling and appalled. : 

“Dar now! Dar now! White folks goin’ to butt in am 
meddle. Dem p’leeces won’t pay no ’tention to my richel- 
book.” 

The crisis demanded quick thinking and swift action. When 
that gang of white folks would bulge in at the front door, Elder 
Tabb would naturally skin out by the rear, where Zack must cut 
him off. Under ordinary compulsion, no sane negro, at midnight, 
would go racing down the slope of Crawford Street and dive into 
that black-mouthed alley with the arcade (Concluded on page 104) 
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Being from the country ourselves, we've 
gfien wondered why no one wrote about the 
exciting things that happen in small towns. 
Then William Dudley Pelley sent us 
this unusual mystery story of his own 
home town, where he ran a newspaper 
and knows everyone by his first name. We 
are going to give you more of his stories. 


The 
Plaid Moth 


Illustrated by 


Howard Chandler Christy 


T was a raw, murky autumn afternoon in the little Ver- 

mont manufacturing town of Paris. A depressing rain fell 

intermittently. All over the village, the lights had been 

turned on early. In one of the private offices of the 
process works—that pretentious industry which sprawls along 
the railroad tracks and river to the east of the business section— 
ayoung man slumped down onto the small of his back, smoked 
a cigarette dourly, and wished it was quitting-time. 

The hands of the tall clock in one corner of the richly furnished 
room pointed at a quarter to four. There was yet an hour and 
fifteen minutes before five o’clock—before the young man could 
find any legitimate reason for leaving for the day. He might 
slip out a half-hour ahead, but lacked the moral courage to 
absent himself before five. His father might call for him.* If it 
developed that the young man had gone before giving ‘‘an honest 
day’s work for an honest day’s pay,” which was old John 
Stevens’ labor-slogan and the corner-stone of his policy toward 
his help, domestic complications -would follow. And domestic 
complications in the Stevens family were not pleasant. Besides, 
young “White Pants” Stevens had no particular place to hie 
himself but home. The boys with whom he found a certain 
amount of asinine companionship in the evening were not in the 
habit of idling away their time; like voung men of every small 
town, commercially they had to improve the shining hours— 
and the rainy hours, also. Therefore, young White Pants was. 
bored. He cursed the three old ladies who sit spinning, because, 


in league with his “old man,” they had decreed he should come ° 


back to the Green Mountain hamlet of Paris after college and 
eam his bread by the sweat of his brow, albeit in a mahogany 
office, on a beggarly five thousand a year. But old John, as a 
lather, was a queer mixture of the old-fashioned and the modern. 
He “didn’t want his son to go through what he had been 
through,” and yet he insisted that his son be something beside a 
Waster, ultimately take up the business he had founded, and 
Carty it on to still greater success when he was gone. 

_ So the rain dripped down this doleful afternoon, and the lights 
'rom shop windows blinked through the mist, and Satan, 
noting the Stevens boy’s ennui, cast round for mischief still for 
his idle hands to do. 

Through East Main Street, as the hands of the town’s clocks 
crawled with exasperating slowness toward four o’clock, a cheap, 
bent-ribbed umbrella moved in the direction of the process works, 
and beneath its shoddy protection a girl of eighteen bent against 
the melancholy wet. 

‘ he was a slender, finely-turned girl, with brown eyes a 
rd too large for her face, and hands cold and red without gloves. 

aoe a taded, misshapen hat of black velvet and a heavy 
Plaid cloak, she wore a painfully plain white waist and an equally 


. Mediocre black skirt. Her Oxfords were worn on the instep. 


et rubbers were leaky, and one of them squeezed water where 


The Farrell girl came in. Her clothes were poor and 
shoddy; her timidity made her pitiful. 


she had stepped in a puddle while negotiating the cross-walk 
on School Street. 

Reaching the process works, she turned inside the gate, 
mounted the office steps, closed the dilapidated umbrella, stood 
it against the corner of the door-casing, and, after a moment to 
gather courage, made her timid way inside. 

Bertha Hanson, at the telephone switchboard, stared. 

“What you want?” she demanded. 

“T want to see the person who hires the help.” 

“Want a job? What kind?” 

“There was.an advertisement in last night’s Telegraph about a 
stenographer. -I didn’t know but I might fill the place. We 
don’t get the Telegraph over in Foxboro until the day after it’s 
printed or I’d have been here early this morning. I hope the 
place ain’t gone. Farrell’s my name—Nettie Farrell.” 

“Sit down,” ordered Bertha, nodding toward a bench in the 
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corner. “Junior Stevens hires the office-help. I'll ask will he 
see you.” 

Bertha went into’ the room where voung .White Pants—so- 
called because of his propensity for flannels at seasons of the year 
which struck Paris as inappropriate and foppish—was finishing 
his cigarette. 

“There's another one out here applyin’ for Cassie Sweeney’s 

job.” she announced. 
” Bertha’s manner was not exactly suave, but young White 
Pants had essayed to get intimate 
one noontime, and she had 
“slapped it out of him.” There- 
after, she cared not whether she 
kept her job. 

Ordinarily, Jack Stevens might 
have resented the snappish way in 
which the Hanson girl deported 
herself and turned down the can- 
didate on that account. But he 
was bored this afternoon; a séance 
with an applicant for the vacant 
place was welcome, particularly if 
the applicant were feminine. 

“Shoo her in,” he ordered. 

The Farrell girl camein. It was 
her first application for a position. 
Like all daughters of Eve, she 
knew, also, when her personal ap- 
pearance was a handicap. Her 
clothes were poor and shoddy; the 
trip from station to factory in the 
rain had bedraggled her; her timid- 
itv made her pitiful. But Johnny 
Stevens noted only that she was 
a ‘“‘chicken,”’ and that her great, 
dumb. wistful eyes belonged to one 
of the opposite sex in whom were 
possibilities for mitigating his 
ennui. 

“Hello!” he greeted her. “ Ad- 
vance and give the countersign! 
What you frightened about? I ain’t 
going to bite you, girlie.” 

With commendable modesty, the 
little Farrell girl blushed crimson. 

“T came to see if the place was 
still open as stenographer,” she re- 
turned, in a husky whisper. She 
remained by the office door, which 
she had closed behind her. 

“We can always use a good 
stenographer,’ declared Jack. 
“But this place calls for ability.” 
With a flash of inspiration, he 
added: ** You see, I want a private 
secretary—to take my _ personal 
dictation, and, as a dictator, I’m a little old humdinger. 
tell the world that.” 

“I’m afraid, then—I couldn’t fill the bill. I only graduated 
from the commercial department of the Foxboro high school in 
June. Mother died in August, and I’ve been keeping house since 
ior father and the boys. But father hurt himself stacking hay 
this summer. I thought I’d try to get a place here in Paris to help 
out. I had pretty good speed when I graduated. But I guess it’s 
been spoiled by doing housework for so long.” 

She said all this hesitantly—eyes averted, features white and 
pink alternately. 

* Listen, girlie,” Jack returned affably: “Let me give you a 
pointer. Never depreciate yourself when you want a job—talk 
like a million dollars. Come over and sit down. We'll talk it 
over. 


She came from the private office at the end of a half-hour 
with her heart in a flutter, wanting to cry out with the joy of 
the thing which had happened. 

“Well,” demanded Bertha, “I take it you hooked him—or he 
hooked you.” 

‘I can come to work in the morning,”’ Nettie Farre!l answered. 
“Oh, you don’t know how much it means to me!” 

“Don't 1, though? Bet your life I do! I know what it means 
to vou far better than you know yourself. Take my advice, baby- 
face, and when he goes gettin’ gay with you, slap him good.”’ 
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“Why—why—what for? He’s my employer. I’m to be his 
private secretary at a whole twenty dollars a week.” 

““ A whole twenty dollars a week!’ My Gawd! Kid. you need 
a guardian, and I’m it! You watch your step, angel-face. Yoy 
just come down off the farm and ain’t wise. He’s rotten, he is! 
He don’t need no private sec any more’n I need a poodle with 
seven tails. He’s give you this job so’s he can have some one in 
there to muss up. You got to double-cross him, sweetheart. 
Take his dough, and then give him the merry ha-ha. Don’t get 
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Jenkins, the half-witted man of all work, and ordered a desk and 


machine moved into the room for just that purpose. 
II 


Ar the corner of Elm Street and Vermont Avenue, in our town 
of Paris, stands a pretentious brownstone residence atop a lawn 
dotted with smoke-trees and silver birches. A wide veranda 
overlooks the slope of lawn on the south and west sides gf this 
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residence. Several rare rugs are spread upon its floor in sum- 
met. Its wicker furniture is shaded from the afternoon sunshine 
Y gteen-striped awnings. In the evening, the big piazza is con- 
Verted into a delightful retreat by the mulled light of the lamp 
on the wicker table between one of the hammocks and the 
brary windows. 
One August night in the past summer, four men and a girl 
were Stouped lazily about this veranda in the swings and wicker 
a T he girl was Louise Milton, from New York; her people 
5 me to Paris every summer and occupy the old Hathaway man- 
side on Preston Hill. The man in the hammock was Billy Burn- 
mie of the famous. New York detective, whose family is 
ne so among those in our annual summer colony. On the 
“ h €P, with his back against a pillar, Sammy Hurley watched 
¢ heat-lightning play low in the southwest, his mandolin neg- 
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‘lected in his lap. Jim Harrington, who owns the local engine- 
works, was the third fellow; his long legs were stretched out 
from his chair, and his keen eyes watched the lazy curl of his 
cigarette smoke. The fourth, in sport shirt, white-flannel 
trousers, and white Oxfords, sat in a chair before the wicker 
table, toying with a deck of cards. He was Jack Stevens. The 
brownstone residence was the home of the Stevens family. 

The men present understood that ultimately young Stevens 
and the Milton girl would marry—at least, young White Pants 
was very much in love with her, 
and the parents on both sides fa- 
vored the union, even to the point 
of disaster. But Louise was a 

- modern girl who looked at life 
steadily, saw it clearly, and saw it 
whole. There was something about 
John, junior that she seemed, at 
times, to distrust. She had small 
use for a double moral standard. 
No man would get very far with 
her unless his bills to former women 
associates were paid in full. May- 
be it was because she had no toler- 
ance of men who shot crooked 
with the opposite sex that Jack 

ad come to love her as greatly as 
he did. Louise was in every way 
a girl to be possessed. Friends 
whispered that the fits of depres- 
sion and melancholy which seized 
young White Pants at times were 
due to his regret that, in his heart 
of hearts, he was unable to take 
the Milton girl with clean hands. 
But that he would marry her when- 
ever she would let him there was 
no doubt. The girl had become 
the one big, clean, fine thing in 
his life. 

They had been sitting for a long 
time in the muggy, summer-night 
silence, with the insects singing in 
the shrubbery, when an annoying 
thing happened. Out from the 
shadows of the night, a huge moth 
came winging suddenly. 

It circled twice about the red- 
shaded lamp; then it seemed to 
divide its attention between the 
lamp and young Stevens’ sleekly 
barbered head. Again and again 
Jack struck at it. Always the moth 
avoided destruction by a hair. 

“Darn the thing!” cried young 
White Pants finally, and, when it 
poised for an instant on a blind, he 
hurled the deck of cards. 

The moth took to wing again. Straight at 

Jack’s head it darted, and his exasperation changed 

to anger. Finally, it rose to the ceiling and fluttered 
there, bottom side up. The ceiling was too high for 
any of them to reach it. They stared upward and 
waited for it to descend. It was strangely marked 

—this extraordinary, unwelcome visitor from out the 

depths of the night. A fantastic black-and-white plaid design 
shimmered on its velvet wings. None of them had ever seen 
such a creature before. Most of the moths that flutter about the 

Paris arc-lamps are plain-white creatures, colloquially known as 

“millers.” This was the king—or the queen—of all the millers 

in the world, and its long feelers quivered sensitively as it held 
its place and seemed to meditate on whom it should bother next. 

It decided again on Jack Stevens. Indeed, the creature 
seemed to have a helpless grudge against the scion of the house 
of Stevens. It darted dewn and circled his head. After Jack 
swatted at it fruitlessly, it reached the height of audacity, fas- 
tened its creepy tentacles squarely on his mouth, and clung there. 

Young White Pants emitted a yell and sprang up. This drove 
the moth off. With a last circling of his head and the lamp, it 

darted away. And it came not again that night. ; 

Jim Harrington was the first to break the resultant silence. 

“T’ve heard somewhere,” he declared, “that out in the Orient 

or the South Seas they have a strange superstition that moths 
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are the souls of wronged women. condemned to go fluttering 
about the earth, drab and colorless and friendless. searching for 
the love of which they were cheated in life by some sneak of a 
man. Out of the night’s shadows they come—the shadows into 
which they disappeared when happiness missed them—piteously 
circling the warm lamps which recall to them the home lights 
they never knew, and can never know until the world comes to 
an end. The natives call the soft chaff on their shimmering 
wings ‘soul-dust.’ and the size to which they grow depends upon 
the greatness of the wrong they suffered. Queer superstition— 
what? And if there’s anything to it, I’d say our nocturnal visitor 
this evening particularly had some score to settle with Jack.” 

Noting young White Pants’ sudden crimson, Harrington 
laughed. 

“That’s a nasty thing to say,”’ Stevens retorted stiffly. 

“No offense, Jack.’’ Harrington apologized. 

“Tf the coat doesn’t fit, don’t put it on,” added Hurley. 

Young White Pants busied himself sorting out his cards, which 
he had recovered from the piazza floor. Suddenly he pushed 
them into a heap and rose. 

“Excuse me a few moments,” he said. “I'll be back.” 

He came back presently. In the interim, he had gone into the 
dining-room, opened the liquor-cabinet, and poured himself a 
stiff drink. Harrington noted the flush on the young man’s fea- 
tures when he emerged, and how his hands trembled. 

“That grub got on my nerves for a minute,” Stevens explained. 
“Tt lit right on my mouth. Ugh!’ 

A maid came to the door, a moment later, and advised Louise 
that she was wanted on the telephone. While she was absent, 
Jack shot an angry look at Harrington. 

“That was a fine break vou made in front of er 
manded. “She’s suspicious enough as it is.” 

“You oughtn’t to have given her cause for suspicion, Jack. 
When a fellow travels the pace in this world, at some time or 
other comes an accounting. Your accounting, Jack—I say it 
as a friend—may be the loss of the one girl you rea!ly want to 
marry.” 

“Fiddlesticks!’’ snapped White Pants. “I know my way 
around. I’m not afraid to take my chances—providing out- 
siders don’t gum.my game with bonehead breaks. A chap must 
have his fling. vou know, before he really settles down.” 

“But hardly at the price : 
of making hamburger of 
girls’ lives. Jack.” 

“See here, Harrington: 
Are vou trying to insinu- 
ate 

know prétty much 
what vou’ve done, Jack.” 
returned Jim coolly. ** And 
so do you. I’m not argu- 
ing; I’m telling you. It 
isn’t worth the candle—all 
the wild oats in the uni- 
verse. Jack. Sooner or later, 
a fellow reaps the whirl- 
wind.” 

Harrington was a better chap in 
every way than White Pants Ste- 
vens. The latter acknowledged it 
when, instead of growing more an- 
grv. he merely laughed nervously. 

‘To the victor belong the spoils 
in the woman-game, the same as in 
every game,” hecommented. “I'll 
take my chances.” 

They sat in silence for a long time thereafter. Stevens 
threw aside his cards and lighted a cigarette with a hand 
that shook slightly. Deep in thought, his keen eyes staring 
out into the night, Jim Harrington suddenly startled all of. them 
by remarking, 

“T wonder if it’s possible for so fragile and helpless a creature as 
a fluttering moth to kill a man.” 

Jack Stevens was jolted badly. He swore. 

“Cut it out. Harrington! That sort of talk gets on my nerves.” 

“A man who'll take his chances playing the woman-game 
should cultivate steel nerves, old man,” Jim contended dryly. 

“What makes vou ask such a question, Jim?” Burnside de- 
manded. 

“ Association of ideas, perhaps. I was thinking of a woman’s 
soul, condemned to flutter round the earth in the body of a 
moth, visiting the man who had wronged her wherever hé was 
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still enjoying himself in his earthly irresponsibility. 


1 I was won- 
dering if she could do anything to avenge her wrong upon him. 
There are no poisonous moths that I know of—at least, not 


around here. But in some other way, perhaps 

“Cheese it!’? snapped Jack. ‘‘ Here comes Louise!” 

But the men were stiff and silent when the Milton gir! rejoined 
them. They stared uneasily into the shadows where the moth 
had disappeared. 

“I’ve got to go home,” Louise announced. “Mother just 
’phoned that the Thorne girls have arrived by motor. Come on, 
Jack; take my arm tightly and see me home. Protect me from 
the winged women’s souls fluttering hopelessly through the night, 
who might seek to tell a living girl the stories of their sadness.” 

The four men glanced at her quickly. She was standing with 
head thrown back, hands resting easily on her hips, her eyes on 
Stevens keenly—a challenge in them as well as in her voice. Had 
she overheard? Evidently. With Louise leaving, there was no 
excuse for the others to remain. Jim Harrington and Hurley left 
the girl with Stevens and Burnside at the corner of Maple Street, 
They strode off down to Main to get a soda. 

They secured their drink, and Jim bought cigars. The two 
wandered aimlessly down through the business section until they 
reached the “park”—the big, tufted square of trees, shrubbery, 
cement walks, and iron settees where the fountain plays between 
the band-stand and the soldiers’ monument. 

“Queer how Jack acted over that big moth!” Hurley observed, 
when they had found an empty bench in the shrubbery. “That 
superstition stuff you pulled about moths being the souls of 
wronged women got under his skin. That time when he excused 
himself, he went in and gulped a drink. I could smell the booze 
on his breath afterward.” 

“Know why, don’t you, Sammy?” 

“No.” 

“The little Farrell girl, probably.” 

“What Farrell girl? I never heard anything about her.” 

“T don’t know the whole story. But she was a foor little 
farmer’s kid who quit school over in Foxboro after learning 
stenography. She came down here to Paris, and Jack gave 
her a job in the process-works office—made her his private sec- 
retary, or some such hocus-pocus. But everybody understands 
that, behind the closed doors of his office, he earned his five 
thousand a year laying the basis for a nasty scandal.” 

“ And did he?” 

“Some think so. There’s no smoke, Sam, without 
some fire. They tell me she was a sweet, clean, timid 
little girl who’d never been away from her folks a night 
in her life. When Jack made love to her, she supposed 
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of the chauffeur, who had heard the tumult and come sprinting in to give assistance. 


he meant it. What became of her? Yes; what did become of 
her? That’s what a lot of people ask. A girl who now works in 
my office by the name of Hanson told me that, unsuspecting, 
ero-worshiping little Nettie Farrell went riding with Jack over 
toward Gilberts’ Mills one night in his sporty yellow roadster. 
She'd been sort of protecting the Farrell girl, Hanson had. But 
when Jack got wise to it, there was a rumpus, and Hanson was 

harged. The auto ride happened afterward—when Hanson 
touldn’t keep an oversight. Nettie crept into Mrs. Merritt’s 
found six o’clock the next morning and said she was going back 
toher folks She packed her few belongings, cried a good deal 
during the process, and started. She never got there.” 

“Why not?” 

Instead of buying a ticket for Foxboro, she bought one for 
Springfield. She wrote and told her folks she’d been offered a 
better place down there which she’d had to accept quickly. They 
thought nothing of it, as she continued writing home, apparently 
cheerful and prospering. She even sent her father money; so 
Perhaps she had a job. I’m more inclined to think the money 
Was Jack’s. Then, flooey—she vanished!” 


“*Vanished?’”’ 

“And has never been seen to this day.” 

“Do you—think she’s—dead?”’ 

“Yes, Sam; I think she’s dead. And I think young White 
Pants Stevens knows it, and that, indirectly, he killed her. It 
was a happy thought, springing that moth-superstition business 
on him. I did it to see what effect it would have. We saw, all 
right. If there’s anything to that superstition, that was little 
Nettie Farrell’s soul in that big plaid moth that winged in out 
of to-night’s darkness. And Jack Stevens knew it.” 

“For God’s sake, cut it, Jim! You give me the willies.” 

Harrington shrugged his shoulders. After a long time, Sam 
murmured, as though to himself, 

“How can some men do it—the primrose pathway—just for 
the sake of picking the primroses, then casting them underfoot 
and treading on them brutally?” 

Again Harrington shrugged his shoulders. 

“ And the hell of it is,” contended Hurley, “such fellows never 
are called upon to pay.” 

“T’m not so sure of that, Sammy.” 
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The two men sat in silence for a long time. Finally, Hurley 
made some remark about to-morrow’s work, and the two rose, 
bade one another good-night, and parted. 

When they had gone, a figure got up from another settee on the 
opposite side of the banked shrubbery and sauntered off. It 
was a man’s figure, burly, unkempt, repulsive. This ne’er-do- 
well had been within five feet of the two young men during their 
entire conversation. He had heard everything without his pres- 
ence being suspected. 


ll 


Ix the office of our Paris daily, for months we had known all 
of what young Harrington told Hurley on that walk down-street 
after the incident on the Stevens’ piazza. The sad drama, old as 
the world, which had been played out briefly between the young 
Stevens blatherskite and the trusting Farrell girl, had come to us 
in all its unfairness and pathos from Judge Amos Farmer, retired 
jurist, who had been retained by his boyhood friend, old Ezekiel 
Farrell, to help find his daughter. 

The judge had found the Farrell girl. He had traced her to 
Chicago. There, at the end of her little world, physically, nien- 
tally, financially, and morally—especially morally—to hide her 
shame and sorrow, he learned she had jumped from a bridge, 
one night, into the Chicago River. A girl companion, half dead 
with fright, confessed the sordid story. The body had never 
been recovered. But, from the companion of the girl at the time, 
tke judge had learned enough for hiin to guess the truth. Young 
White Pants had murdered the girl as surely as though he had 
run a dagger in her broken heart. But not a word of this ever 
became public property back in Vermont. It is presented here- 
with for the first time, only because, in the light of events yet to 
be narrated, there is no longer need for secrecy. 

“T can’t tell Zeke,” the old lawyer had confided to the pub- 
lishers of the Daily Telegraph, “and I can’t tell John Stevens, the 
boy’s father. Either of them would kill the fellow, I’m thinking, 
if they knew the truth. But a just God rules this universe. 
He'll have vengeance for the girl’s untimely passing, or the sixty 
years I’ve tried to be a conscientious church member have all 
been wasted.” 

We were inclined to be pessimistic, however. Such dramas 
are of far too common occurrence. Besides, young White Pants 
was a scion of wealth, and the whole incident day by day was 
becoming buried deeper in the sordid past. 

We have lately changed our opinion. Something has now 
happened which has startled us, so v:vidly has the presentment 
come home that the prophecy: ‘‘ Vengeance is mine, I will repay, 
saith the Lord,” is something more than ancient Hebrew folk- 
lore. 

Young Jack Stevens was working in his office the following 
afternoon when a clerk entered with the announcement that a 
person by the name of Taro wished to see him. The clerk added 
that Taro would stand for no refusal. 

Puzzled, vaguely alarmed, Jack gave permission for the man 
to be admitted. The frowsy ne’er-do-well who had been seated 
on the opposite side of the park bushes from Harrington and 
Hurley the previous evening slouched in and closed the door. 

“This door got a lock?” he demanded. “Because, if it has, 
you lock it! I got business with you that ain’t goin’ to be inter- 
rupted.” 

Jack recognized the man as a former worker in the core-room. 
He had been discharged for drunkenness and tried to stir up 
trouble many times since among the rougher employees. His 
name was Cornelius Taro, of the notorious Taro family over on 
the East Road. The man wore neither coat nor collar. His vest 
was unbuttoned; his sleeves- were rolled up; his trousers were 
patched and baggy. On his head was an old felt hat covered 
with ventilation-slits and dust. 

“What do you want?” snapped young White Pants. “Talk 
fast, because I’m busy and have no time to waste on you!”’ This 
was bravado, because there was an ugly leer on Taro’s heavy, 
unshaven jowls. 

“No; I won’t talk fast. I'll take my time, and if you know 
what’s healthy, you won’t stop me—see? When you know what 
I come for, reckon you'll give me all the time you got. Be you 
goin’ to lock this door or ain’t vou?” 

“Not until I know what you want.” 

“All right. I come to see you about that little flame you had 
‘in here last summer—kid by the name o’ Farrell.”’ 

All the blood went from Jack’s features, leaving them white as 
paper. 

“W-w-what do you know about her?” 


“All there is to know, I’m thinkin’. Youll learn soon enough 
How about lockin’ the door? _It’d be upsettin’ to have anybody 
come bustin’ in here while you and me was talkin’—your father 
for instance.” 

Jack crossed and locked the door. Then sullen anger prompted 
him to meet this roustrbout on his own ground. To show cow. 
ardice would be fatal. 

“ Ain’t you goin’ to ask me to have a chair?” demanded Taro 
pulling off his hat and hanging it over Jack’s desk telephone,’ 

“No, by gad, I’m not! You can tell me your business stand. 
ing. 

“I'd just as soon set,” the other contended. With a madden. 
ing air of owning the place, or, at least, being a very privileged 
character, he selected the most comfortable chair, contaminated 
it with his filthy clothing, and stretched out his fat legs com- 
plaisantly. ‘Ain’t got anything to smoke, have you? Or better 
perhaps, a nip 0’ hooch?”’ 

“What do you want? Talk fast, or I'll have you thrown out 
—TI don’t care what you know!”’ 

‘Oh, no; you won’t have me throwed out, young feller! Youll 
be real decent and nice and perlite, or you'll live to cuss the day 
you was born. You see, I come into information about every- 
thing that took place between you and the Farrell kid, when and 
where and how and why—and the day and the date and all 
about it, together with witnesses. Also, I know where the Far- 
rell kid went, and what she did when she got there.” 

“You lie!” roared White Pants. 

“Naw; I don’t lie—not a bit of it! Don’t you call me that, or 
you'll find yourself in boilin’ water clear up to your neck.” 

“Well, what did become of her?” 

“*Dead—dead—and you know it! 
her, and I can prove it.” 

It took a moment for Jack to collect himself. Then he cried 
hoarsely: 

“T didn’t kill her! You can’t prove anything of the sort! 
She went away, first to Springfield, then to Chicago.”” He was 
ghastly pale as he made the denial. 

Taro did not know this. All the present evidence indicates he 
knew little beyond what he had overheard in the park the pre- 
vious evening. With that for a basis, however, actuated by a 
colossal nerve, which was mainly the courage of coarseness and 
ignorance, and aggravated by a fancied grievance against the 
entire house of Stevens, he had become the opportunist. He 
simply saw an opening to obtain a tidy lump of money at the 
expense of Jack’s youthful folly and prolific indiscretion. Also, 
he had a certain amount of vulgar craft and wit. ‘Employing 
it now, he retorted: 

“Sure! Precisely! I’m referrin’ to what she done after she 
got there.”’ 

“What did she do?” 

“Mean to stand there and say you don’t know?” 

“T mean to stand here and say I don’t know.” 

“Well, she killed herself, I’m tellin’ you—took poison out ina 
Chicago roomin’-house. But before she did it, she writ a letter 
back to Paris puttin’ responsibility right up to you——” 

“Who—got—this—letter?” 

“T got it. Think I’m here on a four-flush?” 

“You got it? How did you get it?” 

“She writ it to me niece, Ruth Oliver. She was real friendly 
with Ruth. And Ruthy wanted advice about what she should 
do, and turned it over to me.” 

“Have you got it—now?” 

“Bet your sweet life I got it now!” 

“‘Let’s see it.” 

To Jack’s surprise—and panic—big Conny Taro pulled from 
his hip-pocket an envelop apparently containing a letter. He 
held it out so that Jack could read the name and address in 4 
woman’s delicate handwriting, but safely, so that he could not 
seize and destroy it. 

“Well?” croaked Jack, when he had himself sufficiently under 
control. 

Taro restored the missive to his pocket. 

“You see, feller, you’re goin’ to pay me handsome for that let- 
ter—or the remains of it—and for keepin’ my mouth shut.” 

“T see,” returned Jack grimly. “ Blackmail.” 

“*Blackmail,’ white mail, pink mail—any old color mail you 
want to callit. But you're goin’ to settle for it, the mail I got, 
and it won’t pay you to start no roughhouse, because, even if it 
was destroyed, I’d still know its contents and could make things 
hot for you. Young feller, do you know what would happen if 
I should turn this letter over to the Farrells 0’ Foxboro—or went 
to them with my information? Say—Dick Farrell, who was 


What’s more, you killed 
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“ “Here’s what beats the heavy meats 
e sugary cake and pie 
It gives a zest to all the rest 
And makes you strong and spry.” 


ag “The biggest half” 


the ! What’s the good of the best dinner without a 
ving : good appetite to enjoy it? 

Isn’t a tempting delicious appetizer which 
the whole meal taste better and relish better really 
: the “biggest” half of the menu any time? 

in a Campbell’s Tomato Soup with its captivating 
quality and flavor is not only a treat in itself but it 
makes all that goes with it doubly enjoyable and 
satisfying. 

ld Made from the pure juice al solid, red, vine- 
: ripened tomatoes blended with fine butter, granulated 
sugar and other choice ingredients, you never tasted 
anything more delicious. Have it for dinner or 
luncheon today. 


21 kinds 15c a can 


LOOK FOR THE AND Wilts LASaL 


N.J.U.S.A 
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More “Precious 
Than the 


Thus has the Sapphire 


always been regarded. 


And. whether you 
wear a Nature-made 
Sapphire or a Heller- 
made Hope Sapphire 
does not matter in the 
least. 


Both are true Sap- 
-phires—identical in 
every respect. Both 
‘ate precious stones of 
crystal-clear blueness 
—equally beautiful, 
equally everlasting. 


But both are not equal 
in price. 


You. can- possess a. Heller 
HOPE © Sapphire, appropris 
mounted in gold or 
~ platinum; at a surprisingly 
moderate cost. at 
your jewelers. in rings, pins, 
lavelliers and other beauti- 
ful setcings. = 


Established over a quarter of a century. * 


“PRECIOUS. STONES” a valuable 
“brochure, willbe sent west. 


4 
68 Nassau Street; New York 


{ ) 


Helier HOPE Ruby True Ruby. 


Diamond. 


|the navy, would come over here before 
| night and riddle you with so many bullets 


99 


| you'd look like a colander! 


bs | Jack’s knees turned to tallow. He sank 


down in his chair, clutching at his desk for 


7 |support—the chap who had bragged so 


\loudly and so long that all a fellow re- 
| quired successfully to play the woman- 
| game” was confidence, a sense of humor, 
and nerve. 

“Well?” he croaked again. It never 
occurred to him that the letter Taro had 
displayed might be bogus. ‘*How much 
do you want?” he demanded lifelessly. 

“Ah, that’s talkin’ he language!’’ Taro 
commented rélievedly. He settled himself 
deeper in the big chair and stretched his 
fat legs indolently. ‘I always was cut 
| out to be rich,” he contended. ‘‘ How much 
you got in cash now, right handy?” 

“Almost nothing—that’s God’s truth! 
And I can’t raise anything beyond my 
salary.” 

“How much salary do you get—for 
holdin’ down this soft job and flirtin’ with 
the pretty country stenogs?”’ 

“My father allows me a hundred a 
| week.” 
| “He’s a poor business man; Id like to 
tell him so. But I’m a reasonable man, I 
‘am. I ain’t disposed to bleed you or ask 


| so much it gums my game or kills the goose 
that lays them golden eggs. So we'll strike 
_a bargain. Pay me half o’ your weekly 
salary, and mum’s the word—forever! I 
can use fifty regular every week.” 

“Give you half my salary? I see my- 
/self, you dirty crook!”’ Jack rose in his 
|wrath. “To hades with you and your 

letter!” he cried wildly. ‘‘Go to anybody 
‘here in town, Foxboro, Chicago—any- 
| where—tell ’em I sent you——”’ 

| “Not so fast, feller, or I'll raise the ante. 
| I got vou right where I want you—in the 
hollow o’ my hand. And I can crush you— 
|crush you like a moth—which some say is 


|| the souls 0’ wronged women flyin’ round 


the world seekin’ them as wronged ’em.”’ 
| Jack Stevens, Young White Pants, went 
| limp again. 

| “What do you know about that?” he 


| jibbered. 
{| “There’s a big moth flyin’ round this 


| town lately, and I got a sister who’s what 


=| | they call a spiritualist. Last night, while 
| she was asleep, it flew into her room and 


|landed on her pillow. It whispered the 
pleasin’ information that it was the Farrell 
kid’s soul who wanted to get you 4 

“Stop! For God’s sake, stop!” Young 
Stevens’ face was ashen. In his prostra- 
tion, common sense deserted him. He 
failed to connect the man’s uncanny sug- 
gestion with the possibility that one of the 
four on his veranda the previous evening 
might have told Taro the thing to which 
he was now giving expression. 

“Well, be you goin’ to see sense, or 
ain’t you? I’m a reasonable man, I am. 
I know a feller’s gotta have his li'l fling 
now and then with the ladies. That’s all 
right, providin’ he ain’t given to crabbin’ 
on the bill.” 

“Supposing I don’t? Supposing I refuse? 
What are you going to do?” 

“Oh, there’s lots I can do. _ First, 
there’s the Farrells. As I said, they 
always have wanted to solve the mystery 
regardin’ the disappearance 0’ young 
Nettie; they’d be real pleased to pin it on 
you! I know what Dick Farrell would do, 
all right.” 
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“But even if you tell the Farr: '\s, and 
Dick Farrell kills me, what will ‘hat net 
you? It’ll gum your game compleivly,” 

“Sure. I’ve thought of that. So [’q 
naturally keep that card till last— jor pun- 
ishment—till I was certain sure vou was 
goin’ to hold out and stay plumb unreason- 
able. But there’s others. There's your 
own dad. If he was wise to what a dirty 
little skunk you was, quick as a wink your 
financial soul would be roostin’ up on the 
ridge-pole o’ the world for want of a body 
to wear. I know your old man.” : 

White Pants wet his lips. He looked 
round desperately. What had he heard 
about ‘reaping the whirlwind” ? This must 
be the whirlwind. And _ the fellow’s 
twisted philosophy made him rise up 
figuratively and curse all women with 
hatred, bitterness, and loathing. But 
Taro was going on, 

“Then, I understand you're engaged to 
be married—to a party by the name o’ 
Milton 

“Stop! Leave that girl’s name out of 
this!”’ 

“Stop—me eye! I'll stop when I’m 
done. I’m thinkin’ you’d sure be cold and 
greasy goose if I interviewed the swell 
dame from Noo York and let on what she 
was gettin’.” 

‘“*I—I—could kill you!” Jack Stevens 
cried hoarsely, not realizing what he was 
saying. 

“You ain’t got the guts.”’ Taro retorted. 

Their eyes met, and their wills locked. 
In that encounter. big Conny Taro easily 
came off victor. 

“T can’t pay you. I haven’t any money 
—only my allowance of a hundred a 
week,’’ White Pants whimpered piteously. 
He was paralyzed with fright, made a 
cringing coward by conscience, driven into 
a corner, at bay, with no hope of escape. 

“Well, you can get it, I’m thinkin’. I 
said I warn’t unreasonable. I know a big 
deal like ours can’t be put over in a minute. 
I’m willin’ to give you a little time to 
arrange 

Taro said this, not because of his mag- 
nanimity but because he feared that, in the 
first shock of the blackmail, young White 
Pants might attempt something rash, per- 
haps on himself. Given time to think it 
over, Taro reasoned that Jack would con- 
clude it far more preferable to throw him 
a sop of fifty a week than bring the issue 
to a show-down. And he was not alto- 
gether wrong. The safety and success of 
Taro’s conspiracy lay in moderation. 

“How much time?” White Pants asked. 
He was a man already broken on the wheel. 

“Well, say twelve o'clock to-night for 
the first payment. That ain’t unreason- 
able.”’ 

“Where can I find you?” 

“T’m workin’ out to the pumpin’-station 
for a spell, say while waitin’ to enjoy the 
pleasures o’ the idle rich. I gotta finish 
out my week there, as a favor to Mike 
Washburn. And it’s as good a place as 
any to see me, because I’m alone after 
eight o’clock. You can come out, bring 
the money, and we’ll do business.” 

“Do I get that letter?” 

“Not by a dam’ sight, you don’t get that 
letter—ever! Think I’m foolish as that? 
The letter’s my sledge-hammer over you, 
young feller. The first weekly payment 
you miss, flooey—you’re up against an 
exposure that’ll make you look sicker than 
old Doc Cook!” 
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Two great makers of wool garments X 


tell how woolens should be laundered ~ 


The name of Carter stands for the first quality in baby under- 
wear. No matter where you live, when you shop for your 
baby, the store offers you a Carter shirt or band. Read why 
this company, one of the oldest and largest in the country, 
advises you to wash your baby’s woolens with Lux. 


The finest quality outer knit goods for in- 

fants and children have been made by Simon 
Ascher & Co. for nearly 50 years. Bootees, 
sacques, sweater-suits, sweaters, all “roo per 
cent Pure Wool,” are found in good stores 
in all states. Read the way these experts 
in woolens recommend laundering knitted 
things. 
' Keep the detailed directions below which 
tell you just exactly how to wash woolens. 
You will find that you will want to 
refer to them all the time. Lever Bros. Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


To keep woolens soft and unshrunken 


Whisk one tablespoonful of Lux into thick lather in half 
a bowlful of very hot water. Add cold water until luke- 
warm. Dip garment up and down, pressing suds repeatedly 
through soiled spots. Do not rub. Rinse in three luke- 
warm waters. Squeeze water out—do not wring. Press 
with warm iron—never a hot one. , 

Colored woolens. Try to set colors as rollows : Use 
4 cup of vinegar to a gallon of water and soak for two hours. 

Woolens should be dried in an even temperature; 
that of the ordinary room is the best. Heat increases 
shrinkage. 

Flannels may be dried flat and stretched to shape, 
or, when absolutely dry, pressed. Place a damp cheesecloth 
over material. Use a warm iron. 

Shirts and stockings should be dried on wooden forms. 

Knitted garments should never be wrung or i 

ueeze water out, and pull and pat garment into shape. 
Never hang. Spread carefully on a towel to dry. 


Won’t injure anything that 
pure water alone won’t harm 


The makers of Carter’s 

Knit Underwear 
tell how 

to wash woolens 


“Sometimes we receive com- 
eiims,” says the Carter Com- 
pany, “that our woolens have 
shrunk. This, of course, is a 
mechanical process and due to 
the wrong way of washing. 

“We wish every young 
mother would wash her baby’s 
shirts and bands in the safe way 
set forth in the Lux advertising. 

“We have had Lux analyzed 
and know there is nothing in it 
which could injure the delicate 
wool fibre. A soap with free 
alkali or an ordinary harsh soap 
“will make wool shrink. | 

“Lux is also excellent for 
woolens because its thin flakes 
dissolve so completely that no 
solid soap can stick to the wool 

and yellow it. 

“We are glad to endorse Lux; 
its use on our garments means 
greater satisfaction to our cus- 
tomers, and thus to ourselves. 


THE WILLIAM CARTER 
COMPANY 


The makers of Ascher’s 
Knit Goods 
tell safest way 
to wash knitted things 


“Infants and children soil theic 
clothes so quickly,” says Simor 
Ascher & Company, “that we 
give special attention to the 
way our garments are laundered. 

“Woolens will not shrink or 
stiffen if they are washed the 
proper way. When you find a 
knitted garment with the surface 
matted up, it usually means that 
a harsh soap has been used or 
that the garment has been rubbed. 

“Lux is ideal for woolens be- 
cause it meets both conditions. 
It is so pure that it cannot injure 
the sensitive wool fibre. Its thick. 
lather does away with the rub. 
bing of the garment even between 
the hands. This means that the 
delicate softness and beauty of 
the wool is preserved. 


“We are very giad that the Lux 
advertising is teaching women 
the safe way to launder woolens,”? 


SIMON ASCHER & 
COMPANY 


Ss 
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“Contains 
more flesh 


form matter 


than beef. 
Baker's Cocoa 


1S or 
robust men 


and all who must have a 
' great deal of tissue build- 
ing material to repair the 
waste caused by physical 
and mental labor. It is 
delicious, pure and whole- 
some, and is made by a 
perfect mechanical proc- 
ess, without the use of 
chemicals, so preserving 
Q the exquisite flavor, 
aroma and color 
of the high grade 


~ BOOKLET OF CHOICE 
RECIPES SENT FREE 


Us or 


Walter Baker& Co.Ltd 


| ESTABLISHED 1780 - DORCHESTER.MASS. 


|greater fear of Louise Milton 
| Taro’s story than he had of any violence 


affected. 


| ton’s.”’ he answered. 
| Burnside’s afterward, and we're dancing.” 


“Get out!’’ ordered White Pants. ‘ Let 
me think. I'l! be out to the pumping 
station at eight o’clock. I promise that, 
anvhow.” 

“And you'll bring the money?” 

“Yes—I'll bring the money.” 

“Fair enough! We'll arrange then how 
the payments is to be made regular for the 
balance of our little bargain. But no 
funny business—don’t let that miss vou! 


|I have my little ways o’ gettin’ back at 


you.” 


“Get out!’ ordered White Paats a 
second time, thickly. 
Taro knew when a deal was a deal. He 


| pulled his old felt hat on his queer-shaped 


head and sauntered out through the office 
with cant-hook thumbs in the armpits of 
his vest. pleased with the world in general 
and mightily so with himself in particular. 

When he had gone, voung White Pants 
sat as one in a nightmare. 

He was sick unto death—was young 
White Pants. sick and bewildered—on a 
greased chute, also. for a slough of seli- 
pitv. He wished the little Farrel! gir! was 
back in his office that he might wrap his 


| fingers about her little pink throat and 


strangle her in earnest. Curse the day he 
had ever given her a iob! He might have 
known no good would come of “robbing 
the cradle.” There were women aplenty 
in the world who would have played the 
game according to the rules—not gone off 
to kil! themselves and write back cowardly, 
abusive. incriminating letters. 

Yet here was this disreputable town 
character in possession of the whole messy 
business, demanding fifty dollars a week 
hush-money as the price of his silence—a 
very real and deadly proposition. What 
was he going to do about it? 

And the strange phase of the predica- 
ment was that voung White Pants had 
hearing 


at the hands of his strait-laced father or 


| the Farrells. 


That afternoon passed somehow, and 
voung White Pants made a show of doing 
his work. At four o'clock, he left the place 
for the day, regardless of any parental! 
reprimand if his premature absence were 
discovered. 

The records show that at five o’clock he 
went home and borrowed fifty dollars of 
his mother. Old * Tinker’? Baldwin, who 
acts as sort of butler and man of all work 
about the Stevens residence. was responsi- 
ble for the statement that. coming into 


the dining-room suddenly between five 
| and five-thirty, he saw his employer's son 
liberally fortifving himself with wet goods 

| from the liquor-cabinet. He was as nattily 
| attired in white flannels as ever, wore a 
| Panama hat. and carried under his arm 


the light bamboo cane which he sometimes 
But he was very nervous. 
Mrs. Stevens called to her son as he de- 
parted down the asphalt driveway: 
“Where are vou going. Jack? It’s 


| nearly time for dinner.” 


“I’m having dinner up to Lou Mil- 
*There’s a party at 


He continued on down the driveway and 


| out of sight. 


Young White Pants did go to Lou Mil- 
ton’s for dinner. He was so affable and 
gay during the meal that several of our 
summer colonists remarked upon it. In 
fact, he almost overdid it. 
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Following the dinner. the younger set 
went to the Burnside’s for dancing in the 
big summer-house down in the lower gar. 
den. Jack threw aside his Norfolk jacket 
and danced with the others. It was a 
clear moonlight night. The pho ograph 
music floated far out across the open 
countryside. Below, at the foot of the hill, 
the lights of the little town were strewn 
upon the landlocked valley floor. Off to 
the south, the only sounds beside the 
strains of the music were the singing of the 
night insects and the steady but faint 
chugging of the machinery at the pump. 
ing-station which kept the town supplied 
with water from Windsor Lake over behind 
Haystack Mountain. 

About five minutes to eight. Jack left 
the Milton girl, saying he had to run up to 
the Burnside home and call a friend on the 
telephone. William Burnside, the famous 
New York criminologist, his wife, the 
Prestons. the Hookers, and the elder Mil- 
tons were seated on the veranda when 
Jack came up and asked permission to use 
the instrument. 

“You'll find it in the alcove under the 
stairway,’ Mrs. Burnside told him. She 
did not rise or call a servant. Jack had 
been in the house before and knew his way. 

Ten minutes later, Jack came out. He 
remarked something about rotten tele- 
phone service, stepped over in front of old 
William Burnside, and helped himself to a 
match from the former’s smoking-set. 
Jack’s hair was a bit rumpled. The hand 
with which he lighted the cigarette shook 
nervously. But he waved the match and 
extinguished the flame—drawing a great 
cloud of smoke into his throat and lungs, as 
though for stimulant. 

“Well,” he remarked, “I'll be getting 
back to the dancing.”’ 

He turned, vaulted down the steps, ran 
lightly across the lawn, and back down to 
the summer-house, where fantastic figures 
of girls and men swayed rhythmically 
round on the awning-roofed flooring. 

Old William Burnside had called after 
Jack, but the boy had not heard. Burn- 
side frowned slightly and. for a time, 
seemed lost in thought. 

The evening deepened. The dancers 
grew tired. More and more couples “sat 
out.” Finally, they gave it up and came 
trooping back to the veranda. Then came 
the dénouement. 

Shortly before ten o’clock, the ‘phone 
rang in the Burnside home. A servant 
appeared with the announcement that the 
old detective was wanted on the wire. 

“This is Chief Hogan, Mr. Burnside.” 
came an excited voice heavy with brogue. 
“We'd like vour assistance, Mr. Burnside. 
There's been a crime committed here in 
town—murder, Mr. Burnside! And the 
killer’s got away. Before anything's dis 
turbed. Sheriff and me thought we'd like 
you to look things over—seein’ you're here 
in town.” 

“Who's been killed—where?” demanded 
the criminologist. 

‘‘Man by the name of Taro, who works 
in the pumpin’-station nights. Mike 
Washburn found him with his brains stove 
in about an hour ago. “Tis a nasty mess, 
Mr. Burnside. We're hopin’ you'll come 
quickly.” 


Burnside consented. He returned 


the veranda, announcing the gruesome 
news in his quiet, professional mannet— 
something all in the (Continued on page 04) 
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great HEN we want to describe an 
gs, as injury to our most delicate 
; sensibilities, we say that we 
beve been “‘cut to the quick.” Yet 
sail every time you trim the cuticle you risk 
sas this in a literal sense. 
gures Itis almost impossible to trim off dead 
ically cuticle without cutting into the live 
cuticle which is the only protection of 
after the nail root, lying only 1-12th of an 
inch beneath. 
builds up a Covering that is tougher than the rest 
7 of the cuticle. This is why, = a you cut the 


cuticle, it grows up coarser and more ragged than 
caine before. 


‘ | Don’t cut the cuticle—it protects the 
most sensitive thing in the world 


cotton. Rinse the fingers, and when drying them, 
push the cuticle gently downwards with the 
towel, whereupon all the dead, dry cuticle will 
wipe away. 

Next, the Nail White: Squeeze it under the 
nails directly from the convenient tube with the 
pointed top. It will remove stains and give the 
nail tips that immaculate whiteness without 
which they never look quite freshly manicured. 

Finally, the Polish: A jewel-like shine is ob- 
tained by using first the paste and then the pow- 
der, and burnishing by brushing the nails across 
the hand. Or you can get an equally lovely 
lustre, instantaneously and without burnishing, 
with the liquid polish. 

Try a Cutex manicure today. However ragged 
your cuticle may have become through cutting, 
a single application of the Cuticle Remover will 
make an astonishing improvement. You will be 
pleased, also, with the immaculate beauty of the 
nail tips after the Nail White, and with the deli- 
cate sheen that yoy get from the Cutex Polishes. 

Cutex Manjcure sets come in three sizes. At 
6oc, $1.50 and $3.00. Or each item separately 
at 35c. At all drug and department stores. 


Complete Trial Outfit for 20c. 


Mail the coupon below with two dimes for a 
Cutex Introductory Set to Northam Warren, 
114 West 17th Street, New York; or if you live in 
Canada, to Dept. 503, 200 Mountain Street, 
Montreal. 


(oi MAIL THIS COUPON WITH TWO DIMES TODAY 


| came Yet when the cuticle dries, splits and forms 
| hangnails it must be removed some way. To do 
phone this simply and safely without cutting, try the 
ervant new method provided in Cutex. Cutex Cuticle 
at the Remover is a harmless liquid that acts on the 
e. dry, dea 1 cuticle as soap and water act on dirt; 
aside.” leaving « delightfully smooth, even nail rim. But 
rogue. a beautiful, even cuticle calls for immaculate nail 
enside ups, and both demand smoothly polished nails. 
‘ere in To give your nails the grooming that present 
id the day standards require: 
rs dis- First, the Cuticle Remover: Apply around the 
“d like nail with an orange stick wrapped in absorbent 
re here 
randed 
. works NORTHAM WARREN 
Mike 
s stove 


Dept. 503, 114 W. 17th Street, New York City 


Name 
Street 


Alice Brady—delightful on the 
screen and in the spoken drama for 
the elegance and distinction of her 
grooming—tegards the care of the 
hands as one of the most important 
of the subtleties of beauty. She 
says: “I have found Cutex the 
quickest and most effective way of 
taking care of my nails.” 


Culex 
Traveling set 
$1.50 
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An Interview with Shomas A. Edison 
regarding the imperfections of the 


human Voice 


[Jatroductory Note.|—The realism of the 
New Edison is so perfect that this wonderful 
instrument brings the full benefits of music 
into every home. 

In this interview, Mr. Edison explains, in 
his characteristic way why this perfect 
realism causes him to be exceedingly careful 
in his selection of artists. 

Mr. Edison also makes plain that the New 
Edison (in addition to Re-Creatinc music 
in conjunction with Edison Re-Crearions) 
plays the talking.machine records of all the 
principal talking machine manufacturers. The 


HE object of an inventor, attempting to pro- 

duce a phonograph, should be to achieve the 

highest possible degree of realism. That has 
constantly been my goal, and, as is now well known, 
we have succeeded to a point where our phonograph 
reproduces, or Re-Creates, the human voice and 
other forms of music, with such fidelity to the original 
that the most sensitive ears are unable to distinguish 
any difference. Our success in registering and emit- 
ting every quality of the human voice has revealed 
some rather remarkable facts. 


New Edison lends improved tone quality to 
these talking machine records. If you have 
a favorite artist, who does not record for the 
Edison Laboratories, you should certainly 
hear him on the New Ecison. 

Some five hundred Edison dealers have 
equipped themselves with Turn-Tables, on 
which they have placed the New Edison and 
various well-known talking machines. This 
Turn-Table permits each instrument to be 
played in the same position, in the same 
room, so that an absolutely scientific compari- 
son can be made. 


««T have collected, through my agents in Europe 
and America, phonographic voice trials by approxi- 
mately 3800 singers. Of these, there are but 22 who 
sing pure notes, without extraneous sounds and the 
almost universal tremolo effect. A singer’s trill is 
quite a different thing froma tremolo. A trill can be 
and is controlled by the brain, but a tremolo is not 
within brain control and, so far, there has been no 
means found for correcting it. Most singers cannot 
sustain a note, without breaking it up into a series of 
chatterings, or tremolos. The number of waves varies 
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from two per second to as high as twelve. When at 
the latter rate, the chatter can just be heard and is 
not particularly objectionable. When at a slower 
rate, it is very objectionable. 


Patti Had Pure Notes 

«<If this defect could be eliminated, nothing would 
exceed the beauty of the human voice, but, until this 
is done, there will be only a few singers in a century, 
who can emit pure notes in all registers. Patti, for 
example, was conspicuous for emitting pure notes, ex- 
cept in the lower part ot her scale, and she was always 
reluctant to sing a song requiring the use of her lower 
register. 

«<The ordinary talking machine gives so incomplete 
and imperfect a reproduction 
of a singer’s voice that the 


“<I instruct my agents, when listening to an artist, 
in opera or concert, to close their eyes, in order to 
approximate as nearly as possible the conditions under 
which the phonograph will be heard. 


No Truly Perfect Voice 

«*The foregoing will, I think, make plain why I am 
unwilling to let an artist do serious work for my new 
phonograph, unless his voice is free from objection- 
able defects. I have not as yet encountered the truly 
perfect voice, but ] endeavor to obtain voices that are 
as nearly perfect as possible; and, no matter how great 
an artist’s reputation may be, I will not record him 
if his voice is below my standards. 

«<Even artists, whose voices meet my standards, 
frequently are not in suf- 
ficiently good voice to sus- 


natural detects of such voice 
become relatively unimpor- 
tant, because the defects in 
the talking machine are so 
much greater than the de- 
fects in the singer’s voice. 
However, in the case of 
our phonograph, the defects 
in a singer’s voice become 
very apparent, because we 

reveal his voice, exactly as 
it is. Our phonograph ap- 
plies the acfd test to the 
human voice. ‘There arc 

no realistic stage setting; i 
and no dramatic action to 
key our emotions to a pitc'’: 
that renders us tolerant ot 
imperfect singing. “The im- 
pressive stage appearance 


Of | 
only | 
pure notes, 


says Mr. Edison 


tain the acid test of our 
phonograph. The fact that 
an artist is in good enough 
voice to appear in opera or 
concert, without evoking 
criticism, does not neces- 
sarily signify that our pho- 
nograph will not reveal that 
he is actually in poor voice. 
We cancel many recording 
dates for this cause. I be- 
lieve this practice is unusual 
elsewhere. ‘The reason for 
this is obvious, since, if the 
reproduction is inadequate 
and imperfect, voice defects, 
due, fur example, to a cold, 
are not likely to be de- 
tected in the reproduction. 


Admires Stage 


and histrionic ability of the 


q 


Personality 


artist are lost upon us be- 
cause We cannot see him. 


Opera Artists in Concert 

«©The opera artist has somewhat the same problem 
when he appears in concert work. Lacking the stage 
picture and trappings of the opera, the grand opera 
star frequently fails on the concert platform, because 
of vocal defects, which are obscured in his appearances 
on the opera stage. Needless to say, the test, which 
our new phonograph imposes, is many times more 
severe than that of concert work. 

“©The emotional effects and consequent benefits of 
music are weu known, Through the agency of our 
new phonograph, and because of its realism, I can 
produce the same effects as would resuit from the 
original music, provided I use artists, who emit pure 
tones and have artistic potentiasties, which are fusly felt 
ty the listener, even though he does not see the artists. 


wish most emphat- 
ically to say that I have every admiration for the 
peculiar gifts of the singer, whose stage presence, or 
physical charm, enables him, or her, to achieve a 
great reputation, despite the handicap of an inferior 
voice, but I hope no one will expect me to record 
such voices. I realize that there is a certain amount 
of historic interest in collecting—much as one collects 
mementos for a memory book—the records of cele- 
brated artists, irrespective of whether their records 
are truly agreeable to the ear, and J am very glad that 
the records of all the principal talking machine com- 
panies can be played on the New Edison, with the 
best possible results. Anyone, desiring the talking 
machine records of artists, who do not make record- 
ings for me, will find that such records (unless they 
contain extraordinary faults) are given increased 
musical value by our new phonograph.”’ 


NEW EDISON 


“the phonograph with a soul” 
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day’s work. Then he sent his son to bring 
the Burnside roadster. 


The women were appropriately horrified; 


they gathered in a little knot together. 


“We'll go down with vou,” volunteered 


young White Pants. ‘Come on, fellows; 
this looks like excitement.” He was pale 
as he said it, but sought to appear as im- 
pressed as the others. 


Three automobiles from the summer 


homes surrounding started for the pump- 
ing-station by the roundabout road. A 
knot of men cut down across intervening 
lots and pastures at the expense of ruining 
their white summer foot-gear in the dewy 
grasses. 


The pumping-station yard contained a 


small crowd of people. Within the tiny 
square brick building, brilliantly lighted, 
Sheriff Crumpett, Chief Hogan, Doctor 
Johnson. Mike Washburn, and the editor 
of the Daily Telegraph awaited the city 
sleuth’s arrival. Nothing had been dis- 
turbed inside the premises. Consequently, 
slumped down in a cane-seated armchair 
near one of the north windows that opened 
into several acres of unfenced pasture was 
the most gruesome, disturbing sight which 
the eyes of man can behold on earth—a 
man’s murdered body, exactly as he had 
sloughed down when the revolting deed 
had been committed. 


It was evident at once to the old de- 


tective that Taro had been sitting in the 
battered armchair, tilted back against the 
whitewashed brick wall at the edge of the 
open north window, when the assault had 
come without warning from behind. 


“My God!” cried young White Pants, 


when, from the barred doorway with the 
others, he caught sight of the body. 


“Ugh!” cried young Burnside. “That’s 
too much for me, Jack. Let me get out of 
this before I faint.” 

“Have a cigarette,” suggested White 
Pants. “It'll steady vou.” 

Burnside, senior shoved back the gray- 


cloth hat from his grizzled temples, opened 
his coat, ran his hands in his trouser 


pockets, and began walking round the 
pumping-station, peering carefully every- 


where, watching for clues keenly, pursing 
up his right eve, pouting his lips, estimat- 


ing, calculating, climinating. at times 
standing still for several minutes and 
thinking dynamically. 

“Have you looked round outside?’’ he 
demanded finally. 

““Some,”’ Hogan answered. 

“Find anything?” 

“You mean the instrument he was killed 
with? No.” 

“Keep that fool crowd in one place. 
Don’t let anybody around on this north 
side to .stomp all over the ground and 
obliterate tracks.” 

“You think the party that did it got in 
through the window?” 

“Didn’t get in, perhaps; but brained 
Taro by reaching through. anyhow. Seems 
to me, if he’d come in by the door, Taro’d 
seen him and tried to defend himself. But 
Taro’s still got his newspaper clutched 
in his hand. He was struck down without 
warning.” 

Sheriff Crumpett took charge of the 
crowd. He ordered the throng of morbid- 
minded to stay in one place until Burnside 
had finished his examination of the premises. 

“Get a light,” the latter suggested. 
“I’m going out and have a look at the 
ground under this north windew.” 
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Hogan proffered his police flash lamp, 
He followed the criminologist outside, 

Carefully, Burnside inspected every 
inch of the ground. Under the window at 
last, he gave a startled exclamation. 

“A foot! A naked footprint—two of 
them—several! The man who killed this 
fellow inside was barefoot,” was his star- 
tling announcement. 

Somehow, this fact only made the mys. 
tery more baffling. The naked footprints 
were not large—they might have belonged 
to a boy of sixteen. But what boy of six. 
teen would come out here to the pumping- 
station and commit murderous assault on 
a ne’er-do-well like Conny Taro? 

“Don’t let anybody around here to 
spoil those tracks,” Burnside instructed, 
“In the morning, I’ll bring some stuff down 
and take casts of them for identification 
later.” 

It was impossible in the darkness, even 
with the aid of the flash, to follow the 
tracks. A few feet away from the station 
wall, the pasture sod began. Though the 
officers hunted for a half-hour in the grass 
and over the adjacent neighborhood, no 
trace of the instrument with which the 
crime had been committed could be found, 

Cora Taro, the victim’s widow, arrived 
while the investigation was in progress, 
She was a bony, slatternly woman, given 
to dramatics and much cheap emotion. 
Other Taroes arrived and cared for her 
when she collapsed at sight cf her husband. 
It was a strange, eery, awful time—that 
night in the brilliantly lighted pumping- 
station, with the machinery throbbing 
steadily, keeping the water-supply of the 
village going regardless of the gruesome 
drama. 

Suddenly, by the window-sill, Burnside 
stopped. He picked something from the 
sill. He stood rigid; his forehead scowled, 
in his dark eyes a strange light of minzled 
bewilderment, astonishment, incredulity, 
and regret. 

Sheriff Crumpett roused him with a 
question: 

‘Found something, Burnside?” 


“Tell the coroner it’s all right; he may: 


remove the body any time he wants. ve 
found enough—too much! My God!” 

“What is it you’ve found?” 

“T can’t tell you yet. Let me get out. 
I’ll ‘phone you from my house within an 
hour. I suppose—I suppose—you'll be at 
the jail?” 

The officers assented, and stood looking 
after Burnside stupidly. But he was 
averse to satisfying their curiosity Just 
then. He forced his way to his roadster. 

“Come, boys,” he said to those of the 
Preston Hill set; “!et’s—go—home.” 

The group of young city men went 
back to their cars. Billy drove his father 
back to Vermont Avenue, Jim Harrington 
and Jack Stevens in the rumble seat. 

“What do you think of it, Jim?” young 
White Pants asked, as they topped the 
grade. 

A great relief seemed to have taken 
possession of White Pants—as though, 
through the intervention of a_ kindly 
Providence, his enemy had been removed 
just when ruin impended deadliest. It 
deed, he was feverish in his lightness 0 
heart. He even joked about it. An 
this continued up to the time that the 
Burnside car turned into the driveway a0 
the women and girls streamed down from 
the veranda, wanting to know the details. 
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Read the Conditions Below 


To complete this advertisement we need a dialogue or monologue of 
not over 35 words which will represent the conversation of the 
characters in the picture and will bring out some desirable feature of 
the product advertised. 


What are the people in this picture saying? For the most apt and 
most cleverly worded dialogue or monologue that completes this 
advertisement, and that is submitted to us by May 15, 1921, we will 
pay $250. 


Any one may enter this contest except professional advertising 
writers. Should the winning advertisement be submitted in identical 
wording by more than one person, each will be paid $250. The 
prize-winning answer together with the name and address of the 
winner will appear in the October issue of this magazine. However, 
a check will be mailed to the winner as soon as the contest can be 
decided. 


CONTEST EDITOR, 16th Floor, 150 Madison Ave., New York 
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Tarestries and ve- 
lours from France 
and Italy, rare South 
American mahog- 
anies, our Own na- 
tive walnut and oak 
—nations yield their 
best to the making 
of Karpen furniture. 


Skilled designing, 
careful craftsman- 
ship, and modern 
methods, combine to 
achieve the finished 
Karpen product at 
prices within the . 
reach of all. 


Send to S. Karpen & Bros. 
Chicago or New York 
for the illustrated book 
“Distinctive Designs” 


Karpen Dealers Everywhere 


KARPEN 


Symbol of olden craftsmanship in modern 
furniture—the Karpen Name Plate 


The boys told them. The old detective 


looked keenly at young Stevens for a time. 
Then he went up the steps, waved aside 
his neighbors, referred them to the younger 
men, and passed into the house. He went 
in and got himself a cigar. It was the first 
time he had smoked since Chief Hogan 
had called him. Then he began pacing his 
big library, hands clasped beneath his 
coat tails. 


The tragedy gradually talked itself out. 


Some of the fellows declared they were 
going down-town and try to learn more 
details. 
when the house was deserted and the lights 
on the lower pavilion had been extin- 
guished, Burnside called his chauffeur, 
who had been helping with the evening’s 
partv—one of those who had made the 


The veranca cleared. Finally, 


trip to the pumping-station by cutting 


across the pasture. 


“Has young Jack Stevens left?” he 
demanded. 

“Yes,” the servant answered. “He 
went down-street with your son William, 
sir.” 

“Get the car. I want you to take me to 
John Stevens, senior.” 

John Stevens, senior had retired when 
the Burnside roadster arrived under the 
porte-coch*re. He came down, disheveled, 
a bath-robe over his pajamas. He failed 
to recognize the detective at first. Then 
his hard, lean face took on an expression 
of perplexity. 

“Mr. Stevens, I’m sorry to bother you 
at this hour of the night,” Burnside began, 
“but a serious thing has happened, sir. A 
man has been murdered here in this town 
to-night, and, if I’m not mistaken, I know 


| the person who did it.” 


“But why come to me about it? I 
haven’t killed anybody.” 

“That’s true. And God knows I’d save 
you from being involved in it if I could. 
But I’ve thought it over, and decided 
there’s only one thing to do—come to you 
frankly.” 

“Me! Me! Why me?” 

“Because, Mr. Stevens, I’m afraid your 
boy Jack is the party the authorities are 
after. Where is he?” 

“He just came in and went to his room.” 

“Call him down.” 

“But, good God, man, you don’t mean 
to tell me Jack has killed anybody!” 

“T’m afraid he has, Stevens. Still, it’s 
yet to be proven. We can soon settle it. 
I didn’t accuse him before. I let him get 
away from the folks at my place to-night, 
so that if, happily, he’s innocent, I wouldn’t 
compromise and wrong him.” 

As the gravity of the allegation dawned 
on John Stevens, it stunned him. It was 
pitiful. He turned in a daze and went up 
the stairs. 

A moment later, he came down, and 
Jack was behind him. 

“Great Scott, Mr. Burnside, you don’t 
suspect me committing that messy crime, 
do you?” Jack-cried wildly, a little catch in 
his voice, when he reached the bottom of 
the flight. “‘Why, I was up at your place 
all the evening!” 

“T know you were, son. But were you 
in the alcove under the stairs all the time 
that vou were telephoning to-night?” 

“Ves, I was. Of course I was!” 

“Sure of it?” 

“Of course I’m sure of it!” 

“You know, as I know, that my house 


was open in front and back, that you could 
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have gone through it, out the back way 
without anybody seeing you—racec down 
through the intervening pasture to the 
pumping-station, and gotten back before 
you came out and helped yourself to that 
match on my smoking-stand.”’ 

“T could, maybe—but I didn’t!’ The 
lad’s tone tried to convey outrage and in- 
jury. It was only hysterical. 

“Then I’m going to ask you to remove 
your shoes and socks and prove it. Let 
me see your feet. If there are no scratches 
or grass-green on them, I'll apologize 
aplenty.” 

“T won’t take off my shoes and stock- 


ings! I don’t have to. You're not a 
local officer. You’ve got no right to 
ask it!” 


Old John Stevens’ face became sud- 
denly black as a thunder-cloud. In his 
wrath, he cried, 

“Young man—you peel off those shoes!” 

“T won’t!”” The young man cast 
around wildly. Then, with an inarticulate 
cry, he sprang forward. But old man 
Burnside was lean and agile. He tripped 
the lad, and young White Pants went 
sprawling. 

“T didn’t mean to do it!”’ young Stevens 
cried insanely. But his speech was more 
of a jibber now, and he was foaming at 
the lips. “It was all’ an accident—an 
accident, I tell you! I only meant to hit 
him over the head when I stole up and saw 
him sitting there—hit him over the head 
and stun him so I could take that letter 
out of his pocket. I didn’t mean to kil 
him! I swear I didn’t mean to kill him! 
He was blackmailing me—he was putting 
me in wrong with my folks—he was going 
to tell the Farrells I made away with their 
girl Nettie—he was going to carry a pack 
of lies to Louise and wreck the plans for 
our marriage. He was a_ blackmailer— 
a blackmailer, I tell you! If I killed himby 
striking too hard, he deserved it, because 
he never had any letter from Nettie! 
When I climbed through the window and 
got it from his pocket. there was nothing 
inside the envelop but a sheet of blank 
paper!” 

“Great God!” cried John Stevens. He 
put his great hands to his apoplectic coun- 
tenance and sank limply upon the divan 
close at hand. 

Young White Pants became a maniac 
then. All the play-acting and ¢amou- 
flage of mock innocence was gone. He 
kicked and fought and frothed and clawed. 
He upset a costly Oriental vase, and it 
crashed in a dozen pieces on the hard, 
polished floor. He struck at Detective 
Burnside and tried to loosen the iron grip of 
the chauffeur, who had heard the tumult 
and come sprinting in to give assistance. 

But, in the end, young White Pants 
Stevens was made a prisoner and helpless. 
Thereat, he changed his tactics, and began 
to sob convulsively, brokenly, calling for 
his mother. 

That mother answered, but was subse- 
quently stricken as the father had been 
stricken. 

The Stevens servants came_thronging 
down, white and disheveled and frightened. 
The butler ‘phoned for a doctor. Burnside 
adjusted his torn clothing and sent for 
Hogan and Crumpett. 

The officers arrived. And a more pitiful 
experience they never encountered in a 
the vicissitudes of their business than 2 
arresting young White Pants and taking 
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‘Witt Maxe Tuts Contract With You 


Wack Into Any Store In THe 
Unitep States To-Day AND 
Try THe Satissury 
TurkisH CIGARETTE. SHOULD 
lt Not Appeat To Your Taste 
Tue Crerk Witt You Back 
Your Money On Tue Spor. 


It Witt Pay You To Try— Because 


It Is Tue Onty High Grave Turkisn CicaretTe 
In Tue Worto Tuat Sexts For So Littce Money. 


Guaranteed by 
Hnrriean. ky 
INCORPORATED 


Nowe —which meansthat if you don't like LORD SALISBURY 


Cigarettes, you can get your money back from the dealer. 


it SHoutp Happen A Deacer Refuses To 
Carry Our Our Orrer, THe Open Packace 
THe RemaininG CiGarettes To THe Main 
Orrice OF THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY, | 
Ave.,New York Crry, Your Name 
AND AppREss Praincy Weairren Ano We WiLL 
Seno You Our Cueck For THe Amount You Spent. 
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The Home's 
Handy Lamp 


q | Base can be securely 


clarhped to bed, chair, 
sewing machine or 
hung on wall. Not a 
makeshift toy but a 
real lamp; 12” high; 
brass; lasts a lifetime. 
reen glass shade tilts 
to any angle, protects 
the eyes from glare. 
Ideal study lamp for 
children. 
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light where it's right. 
There is an Emeralite 
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Sold by electrical and 
house stores. 
Send for booklets. 
H. G. McFaddin & Co., 41 Warren St., N.Y, 
Makers of lighting specialties since 1874 
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Send for Free Catalog of “1001 Curious Things.’ 
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| him from the Stevens home in the next ten 
minutes. 


“How did you know he did it?” the 
hief demanded, when the spent, ex- 


hausted, crushed, and broken lad was 
|finally behind bars. “What was it you 
found on the pumping-station window- 


ill? Was it something he dropped from 


| his pocket—or a locket or a shirt-stud, 
| perhaps?” 


“No,” said Burnside glumly; “I found 


| this.” And, standing beside Hogan’s desk 
|in the town jail, Burnside took from his 
| wallet the thing he had wrapped in tissue- 
|paper. He laid it down before the as- 
| tounded officers. 


“It didn’t really prove anything; still, it 


| was a good clue to work upon, and I didn’t 
isee how I could be mistaken. I didn’t 
know what grudge young Stevens could 
have had against Taro, but the incident 
was too far-fetched to be merely coinci- 
dence. I knew the boy’s feet would tell 
the story. He’d taken off his shoes and 
| socks to make the trip, so that, when he re- 
turned, the condition of his white Oxfords 
|running through wet grass wouldn’t cause 
'comment—that immediately accounted 
| for the tracks of naked feet and confirmed 
my worst suspicions.” 


“Gad, you must have a bright pair of 


in your head!” Hogan gulped, lost in 
admiration for the city man’s prowess. 
“TI don’t believe I’d have connected the 
two in a hundred years. 


” 


“Tt’s all in the day’s business,” Burnside 
returned wearily. Then, after a time, 
“I’m sorry I had to do it—I can’t help 
thinking of the lad’s parents.” 


IV 


As our boy reporter, here in the news- 
paper office, often remarks after some par- 
ticularly crude crime, especially murder, 
has been committed in our territory, 
“How do them guys think they can pull 
that stuff and expect to get away with it?” 
Speaking of some of the entirely raw and 


| thinly covered murders we have reported 


in this small-town daily, we answer frankly 
that it is a mystery. 

Young White Pants probably congratu- 
lated himself on having executed a rather 
neat bit of strategy—the Burnside party, 


say anything, because the car simply flew. 
He is a perfectly wonderful driver! The elec- 
trics take an hour into Philadelphia, but 
he got me back in fifteen minutes. As The 
Eaves came into sight, { suddenly realized 
| it would be fatal for me to be seen in that 
car. 

“Please let me get out here,” I said 
hurriedly. 

““What’s that?” he asked, slowing down 
a little. 

“‘Please—stop—here!”’ I shouted. 

He stopped instantly, or almost so. 

“T’d rather not go right to the door,” I 
explained, unable to meet his eyes. 
“Thank you—a billion times!” 

Then I turned and fled. I suppose I 
shall never see him again! 

Now, as for what I told Miss Thurber, 
after I had changed my clothes like light- 
ning, I can only say that, while I hate a 
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cheat and liar, those who think I could have 
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the telephone, his brazen astonishment at 
sight of Taro dead, et al. Yet what of the 
aftermath? Did he expect he could live 
the balance of his days without being 
hounded with remorse for what he had 
consummated? 

It is all a mystery, indeed. Doctor 
Johnson gives it out that he belicves one 
who acts so crudely with no thought of the 
consequence must necessarily be mentally 
unbalanced to begin with. , 

It seems so. 

To-night, we have been sitting round our 
newspaper office, discussing the Stevens 
case and airing our asinine opinions. The 
Taro killing took place seven months ago, 

Up in Windsor prison at midnight— 
which will be within two hours and eigh- 
teen minutes from the time we bring this 
narrative to a close, the son of John 
Stevens— young White Pants, who could 
play the woman-game without fear of 
retribution—is being electrocuted. All his 
parents’ money and the desperate manev- 
vering of batteries of alienists and attorneys 
have been powerless to save him. ‘ 

When the young man leaned over the 

pumping-station window-sill to assault 
Taro, he also took another life without 
knowing it. And in that incident the 
wrong to little Nettie Farrell may be con- 
sidered by the superstitious to have been 
avenged. For, in leaning over the sill, 
young White Pants unwittingly crushed a 
big plaid moth which had come to rest 
there a moment before. The ashes of an 
unrequited love—the chaff of its wing 
which Jim Harrington termed “‘soul-dust” 
—branded the figure of that moth’s wings in 
grayish brown on the front of his spotless 
white-flannel trousers; it was this design 
which Burnside had noted and was about 
to comment upon when young Jack fied 
the veranda after coming out from the tele- 
phone; and when the shrewd old detective 
found the moth crushed on the sill, he 
remembered. A feeble, fluttering, fragile 
moth really killed Jack Stevens—as he is 
being electrocuted for his crime, to-night. 
And if there is anything in Harrington's 
superstition and the weird moth perished 
in the process, let us say that the Farrel 
girl’s soul was freed at last to find a heaven 
—some finer, cleaner, higher love— beyond 
the stars. 


This Suspense Is Terrible! 


(Continued from page 58) 


said anything else do not know this 
school. Some of the girls just went to the 
village after lights last week and were ex 
pelled, and if I were, it would bring ds 
grace on father and mother and Jane, and 
I do not think it is right that the innocent 
should suffer with the guilty. 

So I just told Miss Thurber I had beet 
out walking and she said, “All right. 
And so it would have been, except for that 
awful jewelry. 

I did not find that until I returned tomy 
room after attending to Miss Thurber. 
was looking for my pocketbook, which 
father gave me—an envelop-style 
with card-case and four or five dollars, ! 
was not sure which. I looked everywhet 
for it, finally searching the pockets of the 
polo coat. It wasn’t there, but I found a 
chamois bag, which puzzled me. I de 
cided it must belong to Hilda, but opene! 
it to make sure, and then stood thet 
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business-like Ever- 
sharps are used by thousands in 
the offices of scientifically managed 
commercial houses. Eversharp has 
been adopted by nationally known 
institutions as standard office equip- 
ment because tt increases an organt- 
zation’s writing eficiency—because 
wt makes for economy of time, effort 
and pencil cost while enabling better 
writing —because it ts always sharp 
and never sharpened—because it ts 
finely and reliably made by Wahl 
craftsmen. One filling delivers 
250,000 words at 10,000 words 
per penny. Make sure you get Ever- 
sharp—the name is on the pencil, 
Prices from $1.00, upward. 
Eversharp dealers everywhere. 
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perfectly petrified by the sight of the 
jewels. 

I knew at once they couldn’t belong to 
Hilda, else I would have heard about 
them long before. So, for a minute, I just 
stared, unable to understand. Then I 
remembered the man in Schuyler’s, and it 
became plain to me, or comparatively so. 
He had slipped them in the pocket of the 
coat, which is large, as I rushed away from 
him, so they wouldn’t be found on him! 

I was still standing there, praying that it 
was just an awful, awful dream, when I 
heard Hilda coming. I dared not let her 
see the jewels, so I thrust the bag in my 
bureau drawer and pretended to be fixing 
my hair. 

“Well, you are a great one! 
claimed. “I told the girls I'd get a 
taxi and meet you—”’ She stopped 
and surveyed me. ‘‘What’s the 
matter?” she demanded. “Did 
Thurber cut loose?” 

“No. I told her I had just 
been walking “3 

“Then, what 
with you?” 

I think she has said that a 
hundred times since, though I 
have repeatedly told her there is 
nothing the matter. She is so 
suspicious by nature that she 
gives me no peace to think what 
todo next. I know perfectly well 
that if I leave her alone an 
instant, she will turn my bureau 
upside down and discover the 
jewels. Of course she will know 
they are not mine, and when she 
sees the morning paper, which 
she has just asked for, she will 
know whose they are. 

The paper, indeed, has a picture 
of Mrs. Chisholm Van Winkler, 
well-known social leader, wearing 
the famous fifty-thousand-dollar 
dog-collar which is among the 
missing jewelry. She is awful 
stern and haughty. I should die 
if she just looked at me. 

Egypt’s queen! Footsteps in 
the hall! I feel in my bones that S 
the police have come. What 
shall I do? ‘ 


” she ex- 


matter 


is the 


I could not even speak. Then all I could 
say was, 
“Vou! 

He smiled. 

“T’ve come to return this,” he explained, 
holding up my missing pocketbook. ‘You 
left it in the car yesterday, and I did not 
discover it until this morning.” 

I could feel him looking down at me, but 
I could not raise my eves. 

“Thank you,” I murmured. 

“Won't vou sit down—and talk to me a 
minute?” he asked very abruptly. 

Ever since I have been here being 
finished, I have been told that a lady can 
be told by her manner of seating herself. 
But at the crucial moment I simply 
slumped into a chair. 


” 
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“Thirty-three!” 

It’s a wonder he didn’t think me an ay. 
ful silly—the way I repeated everything he 
said. But it was impossible to think of 
him as even older than Hilda’s beloved, 


- He looks so young and so full of life, 


He smiled. 

“But I might very well be your older 
brother,” he went on. “And I think there 
must be times when an older brother would 
be sort of handy. Especially if there jg 
something you’d like to unburden your. 
self of.” 

I glanced up at him, perfectly petrified, 
and saw that he knew everything. I felt 
as if a thousand whirlwinds were blowing 
through my mind, so I did not wonder then 
how he had_ guessed. Afterward, he 
explained that, having seen the 
head-lines in the morning papers 
and remembering that I wore a 
polo coat like the pseudo-widow 
described, and seemed agitated, 
he had put two and two together. 
Then he found my name in my 
pocketbook and came right out 
to help me. 

““Won’t you trust me with the 
whole story?” he urged. 

He looked at me s: earnestly 
and sympathetically that it was 
all I could do to keep from weep- 
ing. I would have blurted it all 
out, then and there, except that 
in this school even the walls have 
ears. When Ethel Halstead’s 
cousin called on her last week, 
everybody in school knew exactly 
what they had talked about, and 
there was a piece in our schodl- 
paper, The Eavesdropper. It 
read: 

Isn’t it wonder‘ul, affec- 
tionate, not to say loving relatives 
some girls aie blessed with? 

We're green with envy, Ethel. 

She was purple with indigna- 
tion. Not knowing, therefore, 
how many were listening, I said, 

“T can’t here.” 

He rose at once. 

“T’ve been granted one dis- 
pensation,” he said—meaning, I 
suppose, being permitted to see 
me without Miss Amberly or Miss 


elapse of twenty-four hours. I 
expected that, if I ever finished 
this, it would be in jail, espe- 
cially as the footsteps stopped 
and knocked at our door. I 
could not speak, but Hilda said, 
“Come!” 
In came a maid. 
**Miss Grant is wanted below,” 


RANT T. REYNARD, already a great illustrator, 
will become, in time, a great painter. 
artist to his finger-tips, and with all of the enthusiasm 
and joy of life of a boy. And Grant is, furthermore, 
one of the most likable fellows you ever met. 
want you to watch his development, in Cosmopolitan. 


He is an 


We 


Thurber to chaperon me, “and 
perhaps Miss Merrick will grant 
meanother. You get ready fora 
ride—I have my car here—while 
I ask.” As I rose, he added, 
“ And bring what’s troubling you 
with you.” 

I simply flew up-stairs to my 
When I entered, I foun 


room. 
Hilda just opening my bottom 
bureau drawer. She turned per 


she said. 

I do not know how I ever 
managed to follow her, because my knees 
simply knocked together. I wondered: if 
they would handcuff me, and felt I should 
die of shame, anyway. The maid led me 
to the visitors’ room. 

““Miss Grant;” she announced, in the 
awiulest tone. 

I dragged myself to the threshold, ex- 
pecting to find Miss Merrick looking ready 
to eat me, and at least two policemen, as 
there always is in the movies. And after 
all that agony of mind, it was just—/e! 
I think it must be a sign of a good consti- 
tution that I did not faint. For a moment, 


“You poor baby!” he exclaimed softly, 
but with great feeling. 

I was so surprised that I raised my eyes 
and stared. 

I echoed. 

“How old are you?” he asked. 

“Eighteen. Or, at least, I will be next 
birthday.” 

“Well,” he said, “I’m not quite old 
enough to be your father-——” 

“*Father!’” I exploded—the idea was 
simply foo ridiculous. 

“T’m thirty-three,” he said, “and that’s 
almost twice as old as you are.” 


fectly crimson. 
“T was just looking for some 
thing,” she said. , 
“Did you find it?” I asked sarcastically 
All she said, however, was: 
“Tf I were you, I’d wash that ink smudgt 
off my nose.” 
I rushed to the mirror. Egypt's quel. 
It was true. I felt simply crushed. * 
seemed that I could not face him aga 
Nevertheless, after washing my face 4 
slipping the chamois bag in my coat, wilt 
Hilda’s eyes tried to burn holes in It 
went down to him. 
“It’s all arranged,” he said. 


Of course, nobody, not even Miss Mer 
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OUTDOOR 


BRUNETTE 


Powder for 
the darker 


\ FLESH Powder matches 
\ / Powder for skins the sun-or-wind- 
\ y that have color colored skins 
WHITE 


Powder for the very 
fair complexion 


SMART VANITY CASE 


Exactly the right size to hold 
&@ compact of Powder or 


Rouge Jonteel. In repoussé 
Silver finish, decorated with 
the quaint Jonteel bird. 
Complete with compact, $1 
less than half its value. 
(In Canada, Jonteel prices 
are slightly higher.) 


complexions 


Rouge for the 
fair-skinned girl 


MEDIUFI 
The popular rouge 
for general use 


DARK 


Rouge for the real 
brunette type 


The Rexall Stores 


No More 
Spilled Powder “(© 


N° more mussing of your gown 
or kag with “loose” powder, 
spilled from vanity case or puff. 
Face Powder Jonteel Compacts 
stop all this waste and annoyance. 
These ready-to-use toilet con- 
veniences are beginning to replace 
loose powder, even on the dressing 4 
table. Plump discs of alluring, 
fragrant powder, having a peculiar 
“body” which makes it cling to 
the skin caressingky+-removing the 
“shine” perfectly, and not easily 
blowing or brushing off. 

And the subtle shades in which it 
comes. You get the magic effect of 
your own individual coloring made 
flawless. 

Jonteel Compacts come in two sizes— 
an unusually generous 50c one, for the 
hand bag or vanity case, and a larger $1 
size, especially for the toilet table. Stop 


at the nearest Rexall Store today, and 
pick out your shade. 


Rouge You Can't Detect 


S of color for everycomplexion. 
Choice of three wonderfully life-like 
tints, each imparting a charming, rose-petal 
velvetiness. 

Ask for Jonteel Powder and Rouge Com- 
|| pacts only at a Rexall store. They are 
|| obtainable nowhere else. 


are an organization of 10,000 progressive 
retail drug stores, throughout the United 
States, Canada and Great Britain, united 
for a world-wide service. 
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These three spécialites— Compacts, Soap, Cream—temporarily blended here with pure Djer-Kiss Concentré imported from France. 
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(harme 


Le Poudre Djer-Kiss ajoute un 


nouveau charme de jeunesse a 


la jeunesse meme: conserve la 
beauté de la jeunesse au dela de 
son plein épanouissement. Elle 
est toujours la bienvenue. 


Kerkoff, Paris 
Translation: My Djer-Kiss 
Face Powder adds youthful 
loveliness to youth: pro- 
longs youthful loveliness past 
youth’s full noontide. It is 
always acceptable. 


T is so softly beautifying—this Djer-Kiss Face Powder 

—touching even the daintiest cheek with a charming 
youthfulness! The tantalizing fragrance of it stolen, 
pour ainsi dire, from the heart of summer gardens! 
The skill which makes it the skill which comes from 
France alone! 

And Djer-Kiss Face Powder protects as well as beau- 
tifies.” Its purity and youthful softness cling delicately 
yet persistently. 

The same skill of France, the same odeur so distinc- 
tive, the same Parisian smartness, pervade all the 
Specialites de Djer-Kiss. You are assured of increased 
charm as you add them to your dressing table—and 
employ them in the dressing hour. 


In return for 20c the Alfred H. Smith Co., 48 West 34th Street, New York, will be pleased to send you 
the Djer-Kiss ‘‘Week-end Specialty Box,”” which contains tiny, serviceable samples of Djer-Kiss Face 
Powder, Extract, Cold Cream, Vanishing Cream and Sachet. 
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TOILET WATER 
VEGETALE 


Made in France 


FACE POWDER 
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rick, could refuse him anything. bet 

every girl in school saw us drive off. Some 
of them just peeked from behind their 
curtains and others were quite brazen 
about it, and I knew they were all simply 
dying of curiosity and envy. 

“4nd Heaven just prove that f and she (he) 

Ride together, forever ride. 

That is some of Hilda’s poetry, and I felt 
that way. After we had gone about five 
miles, however, he stopped. 

“This,” he remarked, ‘seems like a per- 
jectly good spot to talk.” . 

At first, I could say nothing, and then it 
all came in a mad rush. I told him 
everything, except about the black teddy, 
which naturally I could not mention, and 
he explained about several things I did not 
understand. 

“He undoubtedly thought that the 
police were hot on his trail,” he said. 
“You see, my aunt has a burglar-alarm 
on her jewel-safe re 

“Your aunt?” I was startled. 

He smiled whimsically. 

“T sometimes think I’m related to every- 
body in Philadelphia. My family has 
lived there a long time, you see.” 

“Oh!” I said. 

“The alarm went off, and although he 
got away, it was a narrow squeak,” he went 
on. “He probably was still suffering from 
a bad attack of nerves when he arrived at 
Schuyler’s, where, as we know, he had 
aranged to give the jewelry to a go-be- 
tween, who, in turn, would hand them 
over to a fence—” He paused to ask, 
“Do you know what a fence is?” 

“Only the kind with pickets,” I ad- 
mitted. 

He laughed. 

“This is another kind—a man who dis- 
poses of stolen articles. The woman you 
just spoke of—the one who also wore a 
0 coat with a black arm-band—was the 
go-between.”’ 

“I guessed she was the one he was really 
looking for,” I told him. 

He smiled again. 
wae he’s kicking himself now,” 
esald. “But it serves him right. -What 
anidiot he was to think you conrtet sort!” 

This made me feel awfully, because I 
teally am not very nice, and I had not con- 
lessed about the lie I told Miss Thurber 
about just having been walking. And 
a it almost killed me, I had to tell 
Im that. 

He, however, did not seem to think it 
Was so terrible, though he agreed it i8 al- 
Ways best to tell the truth. And—well, I 
gave him the chamois bag, which he put in 
his pocket, saying I need worry about it no 
longer, and then he talked, very seriously, 
and beautifully low and sweet, about the 
danger of letting strange men speak to one, 
and made me promise I never would again. 
I promised, weeping a little, which seemed 
‘omake him feel terribly. Weeping always 
has that effect on men, though I did not do 
It purposely, but because I couldn’t help it. 

Nas so periectly adorable—plus! 

‘ All’s well that ends well!” he said, and 

tn, catching sight of the clock on the 

das oard, he exclaimed: ‘Whew! I 

Merrick I’d- have you back 

It was over an hour, however, when we 
fot back, but Miss Merrick said nothing 

‘ause, besides being a major on the 
stall, he is one of the first fam- 

In Philadelphia, befo.e whom she 


A Food That Merits 
Your Attention 


—not alone for its cong! taste 
but for the sound he th-building 
values it provides for every age. 


Grape-Nuts is more than some- 
thing good to eat. This blend of wheat 
and malted barley was specifically 
devised to include certain elements 
from the grains not generally used 
but necessary for best results in 
health, growth and body maintenance. 


All the goodness of the grains is here 
preserved,ready-cooked and easily 
digestible, in truly economical form. 


Children especially love Grape-Nuts 
and it builds strength and sturdiness. 


“There's a Reason” 
Made by Postum Cereal Co.,Inc,Battle Creek, Mich. 


How towrite, what to write, 
and where te sell, 
Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
spare time profitable. 
urn your ideas into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 


Writing, etc., taught person- 

Dr.Esenwein  aily by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 

> for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a) a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 


Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 
Your gray hair can be restored 
in 4 to 8 days 
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There is no other institution or agency doing sy much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
MARY T. GOLDMAN, 280 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
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We Want a 
Certain 

Young Man 


H FE. may be working now at some 

uncongenial occupation; but he 
knows that he has in him the seeds 
of success. And he knows that the 
big rewards in this life go to the man 
who sells, for he hears and knows of 
men who are earning from $5000 to 
$10,000 or more a year selling. He 
wants to become a salesman. 


He lives in any hamlet, town or 
city between Maine and California. 
He is a man of promise—a man that 
everyone knows will make a great 
success in life if he is given the 
chance. 


We want to give him a 
chance. 


We want to start him on his way 
toward becoming a real salesman. 
We want to place at his disposal all 
the facilities of the greatest pub- 
lishing house in the world for helping 
him to reaeh his goal. For we have 
a product that he can sell—that mil- 
lions of people buy month after 
month—the best product of its kind 


ever made. 


We want him to represent us in 
your city—to get new subscriptions 
and secure renewals for six great mag- 
azines, among which CosMOPOLITAN 
is one. 


Are you that young man? 


If you are 


we have a proposition to make that 
may be the means of determining 
your whole future. 


But write now—before you forget 
it—and remember, we are just as 
anxious to hear from you as you can 
possibly be to connect yourself with 
this great organization. 


International Magazine 
Company 


Dept. 3A 
119 West 40th Street 


Publishers of 
Motor 
Gocd Housekeeping } 
Motor Boating 


New York City 


Cosmopolitan 
Harrer’s Bazar 
Hearst's 


| a perfect fortune. 
| were from, and it was not necessary. Hilda 


utterly prostrates herself. Even if she had 
fussed, it would have been worth it. Going 
back, I had a perfectly wonderful time. He 
asked me all sorts of questions, and I, feel- 
ing like myself once more, asked him how 
he got the Croix de Guerre. I did! 

He blushed adorably, just like a girl. 

“Oh,” he said, “‘I was the general’s aide, 
and saved his dinner, which is as dear as life 
itself to most generals, under heavy fire, 
one night.” 

I loved him for saying that, but; some- 
time, I’m going to ask him how he really 
got it. 

The girls were mad to get the details. 

“He is supposed to be a woman-hater,” 
said Ethel Haskell, who knows a girl who 
knows all about him, “and not interested 
in anything except aviation and polo and 
things like that.” 

“Perhaps,” suggested Hilda, who is so 
furious because I won’t tell her about it 
that she will not speak to me except to say 
something cutting, ‘‘ perhaps he intends to 
start a day nursery.” 

That, however, was before the violets 
came this morning. They must have cost 
I did not say whom they 


positively turned green. 

“The older they are the harder they 
fall,” she remarked. 

“He is not as old as your beloved,” I 
began, and remembered and stopped. 

I do not think, however, that thirty- 
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three is the least bit old. Besides, father 
has always said, if I ever marry, I had 
better pick a man of iron. “Else,” he 
adds, “he won’t last long.” 

This is just father’s little joke, Which he 
loves, as all men do. But I myself be 
lieve that an .older man, whom I cap 
respect and look up to, would be best for 
me. And I am simply thrilled to the core 
to think that I am attractive, not only to 
kids like Homer Robinson, who is a fresh- 
man at Dartmouth and insisted upon my 
taking his frat pin, but to older men, 

Now for the most wonderful thing of all, 
which I have kept to the last, like the 
frosting on my cake. That is a letter from 
his aunt, which came this morning. 

I find I have you to thank for the return of 
my poor jewe's. That 1 may thank you my- 
self and also learn more about the young person 
who so miraculously recovered them—Weld’s 
description of you is intriguing, but hectic—] 
am writing Miss Merrick to ask if you can’t 
take lunch with just him and me next Tuesday, 

Egypt’s queen! I was-so excited when! 
read that that I sat right down on my 
ukulele and broke two strings. I wish I 
could simply jump and land in the middle 
of next Tuesday. I know he thinks I’m 
just a baby, but I’m going to start right in 
and make him think otherwise. 

And, to quote my father, who ought 
to know, “When Betty starts anything, 
it’s time for other people to take to ther 
cyclone-cellars.” 


Old Reliable on Guard 


(Conciuded from page 8o) 


overhead. But that’s what Zack did, just 
as a police squad turned the post-office 
corner. 

When Will Tolliver, with half a dozen 
officers, rushed in at the front, they caught 
nobody, found nothing except a can of 
explosive “soup” and the finest kit of bur- 
glar’s tools ever captured in Vicksburg. 

“Quick! The cellar!” Tolliver shouted, 
and ran. 

Then they heard a yell; everybody 
heard it. No human ear between the 
Mississippi River and the military park 
could have failed to hear. 

“Run here, Mister Will! 
got him!” 

All hands plunged down the cellar steps. 
The back door stood wide open. Their 
flash-lights showed two figures tumbling 
on the ground outside, rolling over and 
over in the alley’s mud. Even before 
strong arms seized him, the other hadn’t 
a dog’s chance to get loose, with Old 
Reliable’s elbows locked in a strangle-hold 
round his neck. 

“Let him go, Uncle Zack,” said the 
chief, snapping cn his nippers. 

“Glad to do so; mighty glad.” Old 
Reliable administered a parting kick as 
he got up. “Now den, Elder Tabb, I 
reckin dis’ll larn you.” 

“ “Elder Tabb!’ ” the chief exclaimed in 
disgust, centering his light upon the 
prisoner. ‘‘He’s no nigger. That’s mud 
on his face.” 

“Lawd Gawd, mister! 
man?” Zack stammered. 
“Sure. Look at his hands.” 

“Den Elder Tabb got away. 
he was de udder one.” 


Run here! I 


Is dat a white 


Maybe 


“What other one?” 

“Fust one what come out. Bust 
through de do’ so brief dat he got past me. 
But I grabbed dis’n.” 

An officer wiped the mud from Dyke 
Battine’s face, but none could identify 
him, and the sullen crook refused informa- 
tion. 

“Never mind’’—the chief turned with 
a shrug—‘“‘we’ll place him all right. Lock 
him up, Stafford. The rest of you guard 
the river. His pal will probably steal a 
skiff end try to cross. I'll go and do some 
phoning.” 

Disgruntled at the escape of Elder 
Tabb, old Zack trailed Mr. Tolliver, who 
passed through the cellar and went up- 
stairs with the chief. The night’s per- 
formance gave him additional apprehen- 
sions concerning the artful Tabb. Never 
before had he known of a negro putting 
up a white man to a job, going free him- 
self, and leaving the white man to get 
caught. Of course, Zack never opened his 
head to the white folks, who wouldn't 
believe him. He only stood aside as the 
chief inspected some bright new gimlet- 
holes in the vault, and remarked, ; 

“Mr. Tolliver, those yeggs were just 
about to blow this safe.” 

Mr. Tolliver looked solemn at the nat- 
rowness of their escape, and tured to 
Zack. 

“Uncle Zack, we’ve got you to thank. 
But how did you happen to see them? 

“ Jes’ passin’ by, Mister Will, an’ sump 
fell in my min’ to glimpse through de 
window. Mister Will, please, suh, open dis 
do’ an’ gimme my things. It worries me 
to be all de time watchin’ dis iron closet. 


The next Old Reliable story will appear in April Cosmopolitan. 
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Ask any ofus Lumbermen 
why we to sell Cornell Board 


E have handled all the other varieties from the cheapest to the 
costliest, and we never found another that gave such universal 
satisfaction for permanent walls, ceilings and partitions. 


One reason is Cornell's “Triple-Sized” process 
which gives Cornell panels triple protection against 
moisture, expansion and contraction. This is why 
Cornell can be guaranteed not to warp or buckle if 
directions are followed. Anyone who can handle a 
hammer and saw can apply Cornell to the joists and 
studding, or over damaged plaster. 


Cornell’s exclusive “Oatmeal” finish makes hand- 
some interiors in homes, factories, garages and stores. 


Because of the “Mill-Primed” surface Cornell takes 
a perfect spread of paint or calcimine without the 
work and expense of a priming coat. 


Write for sample board and book No. 19 
of beautiful Cornell Interiors FREE 


CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS COMPANY 
General Offices, Chicago 
Water Power, Mills and Timber Lands in Wisconsin 


To Dealers: Write us. 
We can help you get 
the wallboard business 
in your territory. 
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written 
a Baby Book 


Since I began this 
little series of com- 
fort letters a great 
many mothers have 
written to me for 
advice about ba- 
bies. And the fun- 
ny thing about 
these letters is that 

a doctor would 

have found it diffi- 

cult to answer any 
of them. 
After all, bring- 

ing up babies is a 
' trade which only 
mothers ever seem to master. 

So some time ago I started to write a 
Baby Book which would discuss all of these 
interesting and important details about 
which only a mother knows or cares. 

It seemed like a big job at first but as I 
got into it I found that most of the mate- 
rial was contained in my “Comfort Letters” 
and in my correspondence with thousands 
of mothers who have written me regard- 
ing their baby problems. Ihave consulted 
most of the big authorities in order to 
check up on my experience with my own 
babies and at the hospitals during the war. 

Several people who are qualificd to 
judge have told me that my book is the 
most useful and practical text book for 
motherhood that has been written. 

The Mennen Company, who make Men- 
nen Talcum, is publishing my book. It 
is beautifully illustrated, contains charts, 
tables, question blanks and is thoroughly 
indexed. It’s the sort of book vou would 
pay about two dollars for at a book store, 
but The Mennen Company will send out a 
limited number of copies for 25c. 

That is because I frankly say in the book 
that only Mennen Talcum should be used 
on babies because it is pure, safe and 
endorsed by three generations of doctors, 
nurses and mothers. 

Better fill out the coupon at once. 


Lovingly. 
Belle. 
THE MENNEN Company 
Newark. NJ. USA. 


THE MENNEN ComPANY 
Limited 


Montreal, Quebec 


The Mennen Co., 
Newark, N. J. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me 
Belle’s Baby Book for 
which I send 25 cents. 


Name... 


Address. 


Letters 


“Then you mean that we entered the late 
war purely as a protective measure?” 

‘That's why Ienlisted. As an American 
citizen, I was unutterably weary of having 
our hand crowded and our elbow joggled. 
I saw very clearly that, unless we inter- 
fered, Germany was going to dominate the 
world, which would make it very uncom- 
fortable and expensive for us. I repeat. 
that for the protection of our comfort and 
‘our bank-roil we declared war, and any- 
body who tells vou otherwise isn’t doing 
his own thinking, he isn’t honest with 
| himself, and he’s the sort of citizen who is 
| letting the country go to the dogs because 
| he refuses to take an intelligent interest in 
affairs.” 

“What a perfectly amazing speech from 
an ex-soldier!” Kay protested. 

He smiled his sad. prescient smile. 

‘Soldiers deal with events, not theories. 
They learn to call a spade a spade, Miss 
Parker. I repeat: It wasn’t a war to make 
the world safe for democracy. That phrase 
was just a slogan in a business campaign— 
| the seiling of stock in a military enterprise 
_to apathetic Americans. We had to fight 
or be overrun; when we realized that, we 
fought. Are not the present antics of the 
Supreme Council in Paris sufficient proof 
that salving democracy was just another 
shibboleth? Is not a ghastly war to be 
followed by a ghastly peace? The press- 
agents and orators popularized the war 
with the unthinking and the hesitant, which 

is proof enough to me that we lack national 
unity and a definite national! policy. We're 
a lot of sublimated jackasses, sacrificing 
our country to ideals that are worn at 
elbow and down at heel. ‘Other times, 
other customs.’ But we go calmly and 
stupidly onward. hugging our foolish shib- 
boleths to our hearts, hiding behind them, 
refusing to do to-day that which we can 
put off until to-morrow. That is truly an 
Anglo-Saxon trait. In matters of secondary 
importance, we vield a ready acquiescence, 
'which emboldens our enemies to insist 
/upon acquiescence in matters of primary 
importance. And quite frequently they 
succeed. I tell you the Anglo-Saxon 
| peoples are the only ones under heaven 
that possess a national conscience, and, 
| because they possess it, they are generous 
;enough to assume that other races are 
/similarly endowed.” 

| “I believe.” Parker stuck in, as Don 
| Miguel ceased from his passionate denun- 
|ciation, “that all this is leading quite 
|naturally to a discussion of Japanese 
emigration.”’ 

“T admit that the sight of Mr. Okada 
over in the corner of the patio. examining 
with interest the only sweet-lime tree in 
| North America, inspired my outburst,” 
Farrel answered smilingly. 

“You speak of our national shibboleths, 
Don Mike Farrel,” Kay reminded him. 
“Tf you please, what might they be?” 

“You will recognize them instantly, 
Miss Parker. Let us start with our 
Declaration of Independence: ‘Al Imen 
are created equal.’ Ah, if the framers of 
that great document had only written, 
‘All men are created theoretically equal’! 
For all men are not morally, intellectually, 
or economically equal. For instance, 
Pablo is equal with me before the law, 
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The Pride of Palomar 


(Continued from page 48) 


although I hazard the guess that if he and 
I should commit a murder, Pablo would be 
hanged and I would be sentenced to life 
imprisonment; eventually, I might be 
pardoned or paroled. Are you willing to 
admit that Pablo Artelan is not my 
equal?” he challenged suddenly. 

‘“*Certainly!’? Kay and her father both 
cried in unison. 

“Very well. Is Mr. Okada my equal?” 

“He is Pablo’s superior,” Parker felt 
impelled to declare. 

“He is not your equal,” Kay declared 
firmly. “Dad, you’re begging the ques- 
tion.” 

*We-ll, he assented. ‘Not from 
the Anglo-Saxon point of view. He is, 
however, from the point of view of his 
own nationals.” 

“Two parallel lines continued into in- 
finity will never meet, Mr. Parker. I am 
a believer in Asia for Asiatics, and, in 
Japan, I am willing to accord a Jap 
equality with me. In my own country, 
however, I would deny him citizenship, 
by any right whatsoever, even by birth; 
I would deny him the right to lease or own 
land for agricultural or other purposes, 
although I would accord him office and 
warehouse space to carry on legitimate 
commerce. The Jap does that for us and 
no more, despite his assertions to the 
contrary. I would deny the right of 
emigration to this country of all Japanese, 
with certain exceptions necessary to 
friendly intercourse between two' 
countries; I would deny him the privilege 
of economic competition and marriage 
with our women. When a member ofthe 
great Nordic race fuses with a member of 
a pigmented race, both parties to the 
union violate a natural law. Pablo is a 
splendid example of mongrelization.” 

“You are forgetting the shibboleths,” 
Kay ventured to remind him. , 

“No; I am merely explaining their 
detrimental effect upon our development. 
The Japanese are an exceedingly clever 
and resourceful race. Brilliant psycholo- 
gists and astute diplomatists, they have 
taken advantage of our pet shibboleth to 
the effect that all men are equal. Unfor- 
tunately, we, propounded this monstrous 
and half-baked ideal to the world, and a 
sense of national vanity discourages us 
from repudiating it, although we really 
ought to. And as I remarked before, we 
possess an alert national conscience m 
international affairs, while the Jap pos- 
sesses none except in certain instances 
where it is obvious that honesty is the 
best policy. I think I am justified, how- 
ever, in stating that, upon the whole, Japan 
has no national conscience in international 
affairs. Her brutal exploitation of China 
and her merciless and bloody conquest of 
Korea impel that point of view from an 
Anglo-Saxon. When, therefore, the Tokyo 
government says, in effect, to us: ‘ For one 
hundred and forty-four years you have 
proclaimed: to the world that all men are 
equal. Very well. Accept us. We are 4 
world-power. We are on a basis of equality 
with you,’ and we lack the courage to 
repudiate this pernicious principle, Wwe 
have tacitiy admitted their equality: 
That is, the country in general has, be- 
cause it knows nothing of the Japanes¢ 
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ip beer end meets the hosiery specifications of millions of men because it combines style 

with serviceability. In Holeproof you get all the lustre, shapeliness, and sheerness that any 

hose possess with twice the durability of most. Offered in staple and fancy styles for men in Pure 

Silk, Silk and Lisle, and fine Lusterized Lisle. Holeproof is also made for women and children. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write for illustrated booklet and price list 
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BECOME AN EXPERT 


CCOUNTANT 


The Profession That Pays Big Incomes 


Never before have there been so many splendid 
opportunities for trained accountants—men whose 
training combines a knowledge of Auditing, Cost 
Srceaani, Business Law, Organization, Manage- 
ment and Finance, Few professions offer better op- 


race—at least not enough for moderately 
practical understanding of the biological 
and economic issues involved. Indeed, for 
a long time, we Californians dwelt in the 
same fool’s paradise as the remainder of 
| the states. Finally, members of the 
Japanese race became so numerous and 
aggressive here that we couldn’t help 
noticing them. Then we began to study 
them, and now what we have learned 
amazes and frightens us, and we want the 
sister states to know all that we have 
learned, in order that they may cooperate 
with us. But, still, the Jap has us ¢zron in 
other ways.” 

“Has us what?” Parker interrupted. 

“Tiron. Spanish slang. I mean he has 
us where the hair is short; we’re hobbled.” 

“How?” Kay demanded. 

His bright smile was triumphant. 

“By shibboleths, of course. My friends, 


portunities to young men of ambition and intelli- | 


gence, The tremendous business growth of this coun- have promulgated other fool shibboleths 


try has created a rich field for the expert. There are 
only about 3,000 Certified Public Accountants to do 


the work of the half million concerns needing pro- | 


ficient accounting service. The expert accountant is 
also needed today in every big executive organization. 


Knowledge of Bookkeeping 
Unnecessary to Begin 


If you are ambitious, you can train for one of these 
big positions. The LaSalle Problem Method will train 
you by mail] under the direct supervision of William B. 
astenholz, A. M., C. P. A., former Comptroller and 


we’re a race of sentimental idiots, and the 
Japanese know this and capitalize it. We 


which we are too proud or too stupid to 
repudiate. ‘America, the refuge for all 
the oppressed of the earth!’ Ever hear 
that perfectly damnable shibboleth shouted 


| by a Fourthof July orator? ‘America, the 


Instructor, University of Illinois, Director of the Illi- | 
nois Society of Certified Public Accountants, and | 
of the National Association of Cost Accountants, as- | 
sisted by a large staff of Certified Public Account- | 


ants, including members of the American Anstituie 
of Accountants. You will be given whatever training, 
instruction or review on the subject of bookkeeping 
you may personally need—and without any expense 
to yon. r big free book on the accountancy pro- 
fessiom’ fully explains how we train you from the 
ground up, according to your individual needs, from 
the simplest bookkeeping principles to the most acd- 
vanced accounting problems. Ali text materia) sup- 
plied in the course has been especially prepared in 
clear, easy-to-understand so that you can 
readily master the principles by home study. 


Small Cost—Easy Terms 


Mai! the coupon now and get our free book which 
fully describes our expert training course and tells all 
about our Money-Back Guarantee, C. 
tions, state regulations, salaries and incomes, and 
how you can qualify for a high-grade accounting po- 


hope of the world!’ What kind of hope? 
Hope of freedom, social and political equal- 
ity, equality of opportunity? Nonsense! 
Hope of more money, shorter hours, and 
license misnamed liberty; and when that 
hope has been fulfilled, back they go to the 
countries which denied them all that we 
give. How many of them feel, when they 
land at Ellis Island, that the ground 
whereon they tread is holy, sanctified by 
the blood and tears of a handful of great, 
brave souls who really had an ideal and 
died for it. Mighty few of the cattle realize 


| what that hope is, even in the second 


P. A.examina- | 


sition without interference with your present position. | 


Valuable Book FREE 


A prominent Chicago executive says: “Get this 


book, ‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,’ even if it costs | 


you $5.00 foracopy.”’ Let us send it to you free, with 
literature explaining how you can train for a Higher 
Accountancy job without interference with your 
present duties. Send coupon today—NOW. 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training 
institution in the World 
Dept. 355eHR Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me catalog and / 
full information regarding the 
course and service I have 
marked with an X below. 
Also a copy of your book, 
“Ten Years’ Promotion in 
One,”’ all without obliga- 
tion to me. 
Higher Ac- / Training for positions as Auditors, 


hil Wy 


countancy < Comptrollers, Certified Public Ac- 
countants, Cost Accountants, etc. 
Other LaSalle Training Courses 
LaSalle is the largest business training institution 
in the world. It offers training for everyimportant 
business need. If interested in any of these courses, 
check here: 
O Business Management 
D Business Letter Writing 
D Law—Bar, LL. B. Degree 
O Commercial Law 
G Bookkeeping 
O Modern For hi 
O Traffic Management—Foreign and Domestic 
OD Personnel and Employment M 


O Commercial Spanish 

O Effective Speaking 

O Business English 

OD Coaching for C. P. A. 
and Institute Exami- 


ial Manag: Efficiency 
200000000. 


O Banking and Finance | 


generation.” 

“I fear,” quoth Parker, “that your 
army experience has embittered you.” 

“On the contrary, it has broadened and 
developed me. It has been a liberal 
education, and it has strengthened my 
love for my country.” 

“Continue with the shibboleths, Don 
Mike,”’ Kay pleaded. Her big, brown eyes 
were alert with interest now. 

“Well, when Israel Zangwill coined 
that phrise: ‘The Melting-Pot,’ the 
title to his play caught the popular fancy 
of a shibboleth-crazy nation, and pro- 
vided pap for the fanciful, for the theorists, 
for the flabby idealists and doctrinaires. 
If I melt lead and iron and copper and 
silver and gold in the same pot, I get a 
bastard metal, do I not? It is not, asa 
fused product, worth a tinker’s hoot. 
Why, even Zangwill is not an advocate of 
the melting-pot. He is a Jew, proud of it, 
and extremely solicitous for the welfare of 
the Jewish race. He is a Zionist—a 
leader of the movement to crowd the 


| Arabs out of Palestine and repopulate 


| tine wants to go back. 


that country with Jews. He feels that the 
Jews have an ancient and indisputable 
right to Palestine, although, parenthet- 
ically speaking, I do not believe that any 
smart Jew who ever escaped from Pales- 
I wouldn’t swap 


the Rancho Palomar for the whole 
country.” 

/| Kay and her father laughed at his 
earnest yet whimsical tirade. Don 


Miguel continued: 
“Then we have that asinine chatter 
about ‘America, the land of fair play.’ 
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In theory—yes. In actual pra: tise—not 
always. You didn’t accumulate your 
present assets, Mr. Parker, without taking 
an occasional chance on side tracking 
equity when you thought you could beat 
the case. But the Jap reminds us of oy 
reputation for fair play, and smilingly 
asks us if we are going to prejudice that 
reputation by discriminating unjustly 
against him.” 

“It appears,” the girl suggested, “that 
all these ancient national brags come home 
like curses, to roost.” 

“Indeed they do, Miss Parker' But to 
get on with our shibboleths. We hear a 
great deal of twaddle about the law of the 
survival of the fittest. I’m willing to 
abide by such a natural law, provided the 
competition is confined to mine own 
people—and I’m one of those chaps who, 
to date, has failed to survive. But I can- 
not see any common sense in opening the 
lists to Orientals. We Californians know 
we cannot win in competition with them.” 
He paused and glanced at Kay. “ Doesall 
this harangue bore you, Miss Parker?” 

“Not at all. Are there any more 
shibboleths?”’ 

“T haven’t begun to enumerate them. 
Take, for instance, that old pacifist gag, 
that Utopian dream that is crystalized in 
the words: ‘The road to universal peace.’ 
All the long years when we were not 
bothered by wars or rumors of wars, other 
nations were whittling each other to 
pieces. And these agonized neighbors, 
longing, with a great longing, for world- 
peace, looked to the United States as the 
only logical country in which a great cure- 
all for wars might reasonably be ex- 
pected to germinate. So their propa- 
gandists came to our shores and started 
societies looking toward the establishment 
of brotherly love, and thus was born the 
shibboleth of universal peace, with Uncle 
Sam heading the parade like an old bell- 
mare in a pack-train. What these peace- 
patriots want is peace at any price, although 
they do not advertise the fact. We pro- 
claim to the world that we are a Christian 
nation. Ergo, we must avoid trouble. 
The avoidance of trouble is the policy of 
procrastinators, the vacillating, and the 
weak. For one cannot avoid real trouble. 
It simply will not be avoided; consequent- 
ly, it might as well be met and settled for 
all time.” 

“But surely,” Parker remarked, “Cali- 
fornia should subordinate herself to the 
wishes of the majority.” 

“Yes, she should,” he admitted dog- 
gedly, “and she has in the past. I think 
that was before California herself really 
knew that Oriental emigration was not 
solely a California problem but a national 
problem of the utmost importance. In 
deed, it is international. Of course, 2 
view of the fact that we Californians are 
already on the firing-line, necessarily it 
follows that we must make some noise and, 
incidentally, glean some real first-han 
knowledge of this so-called problem. 
I think that when our fellow citizens know 
what we are fighting, they will sympathize 
with us and promptly dedicate the 
United States to the unfaltering principle 
that ours is a white man’s country, that 
the heritage we have won from the 
wilderness shall be held inviolate for 
Nordic posterity and none other.” | |, 

“Nevertheless, despite your prejudice 
against the race, you are bound to admire 
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the Japanese 
dustry, and cleanliness. 
ploying one of the old stock protests, and 


Don Miguel knew it; 


” 


their manners, thrift, in- | 
Parker was em- 


“J do not admire their manners, but I | 
do admire their thrift, industry, and | 


deanliness. ‘heir manners are abomi- 
nable. Their excessive courtesy is neither 
instinctive nor genuine; it is camouflage 


jor a ruthless, greedy, selfish, calculating | 


nature. I have met many Japanese, but | 
never one with nobility or generosity of | 
soul. They are disciples of the principles | 


of expediency. If a mutual agreement 


works out to their satisfaction, well and | 


ood. 
humble and saddened mien. ‘So sorry. I 
zink vou no understand me. I don’t mean 
mt? And their peculiar Oriental psychol- 
ogy leads them to believe they can get 
away with that sort of thing with the 
straight-thinking Anglo-Saxon. They have 
no code of sportsmanship; they are 
irritable and quarrelsome, and their con- 
tractual relations are incompatible with 
those of the Anglo Saxon. They are not 
truthful. Individually and collectively, 
they are passed masters of evasion and 
deceit, and therefore they are the greatest 
diplomatists in the world, I verily believe. 
They are wonderfully shrewd, and they 
have sense enough to keep their heads 
when other men are losing theirs. They 


are patient; they plan craftily and execute | | 


carefully and ruthlessly. Would you care 


If it does not, they present a | 


to graft their idea of industry on the | 


white race, Mr. Parker?”’ 


“T would,” Parker declared firmly. “It | 


is getting to be the fashion nowadays for 
white men to do as little work as possible, 
and half do that.” 

“T would not care to see my wife or my 
mother or my sister laboring twelve to 
sixteen hours a day as Japanese force 


their women to labor. I would not care to | | 


contemplate the future mother of our 
race drawn from the ranks of twisted, 
stunted, broken-down, and prematuiely 
aged women. 
Japanese girl of twenty waddling in from 
a day of labor in a field? To emulate 


Japanese industry, with its peonage, its | 


horrible, unsanitary factory conditions, 
its hopelessness, would be to thrust 
woman’s hard-won sphere in modern civ- 
ilization back to where it stood at the dawn 
of the Christian era. Do you know, Miss 
Parker, that love never enters into con- 
sideration when a Japanese contemplates 
marnage? His sole purpose in acquiring a 
mate is to beget children, to scatter the 
seed of Yamato over the world, for that is 
a religious duty. A Jap never kisses his 
wile or shows her any evidences of affec- 
tion. She is a chattel, and if anybody 
should, by chance, discover him kissing 
rity he would be frightfully mor- 

hed,’ 
ase of their religious views, Don 
Mike?” 

“If Japan can be said to have an official 
region, it is Shintoism, not Buddhism, as 
Occidental people believe. Shin- 
man 1S ancestor-worship, and ascribes 
aps 4 to the emperor. They believe he 
y a direct descendant of the sun-god, 

amato,”” 


they're a heathen nation!” | 


tones indicative of amazement. | 


Farrel smile: bis tolerant smile. 
who believe, M'ss Parker, that any people 
will get on all fours to worship 


Did you ever see a bent | | 
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the picture of their emperor and, at this 
period of the world’s progress, ascribe 
to a mere human being the attributes of 
divinity, are certainly deficient in common 
sense, if not in civilization. However, for 
the purpose of insuring the realization of 
the Japanese national aspirations, Shin- 
toism is a need vital to the race. Without 
it; they could never agree among them- 
selves, for they are naturally quarrelsome, 
| Suspicious, and irritable. However, by 
| subordinating everything to the state via 
| this religious channel, there has been de- 
| veloped a national unity that has never 
existed with any other race. The power of 
|cohesion of this people is marvelous, and 
will enable it, in days to come, to accom- 
plish much for the race. For that reason 
alone, our very lack of cohesion renders 
the aspirations of Japan comparatively 
easy of fulfilment unless we wake up and 
‘attend to business.” 

“How do you know all this, Mr. 
Farrel,’ Parker demanded incredulously. 

“T have read translations from edi- 
torials in Japanese newspapers both in 
Japan and California; I have read trans- 
lations of the speeches of eminent Jap- 
anese statesmen; I have read translations 
from Japanese official or semiofficial mag- 
| azines, and I have read translations from 
| patriotic Japanese novels. I know what I 
}am talking about. The Japanese race 
|holds firmly to the belief that it is the 
|greatest race on the face of the globe, 
'that its religion, Shintoism, is the one 
true faith, that it behooves it to carry 
this faith to the benighted of other lands 
‘and, if said benighted do not readily 
/ accept Shintoism, to force its blessings upon 
them willy-nilly. They believe that they 
know what is good for the world; they be- 
lieve that the resources of the world were 
put here to be exploited by the people of 
the world, regardless of color, creed, or 
geographical limitation. They feel that 
they have as much right in North America 
as we have, and they purpose overrunning 
us and making our country Japanese ter- 
ritory. And it was your purpose to aid 
in the consummation of this monstrous 


ambition,” he charged bluntly. 


“At least,” Parker defended, “they 
are a more wholesome people than 
southern Europeans. And they are not 
Mongolians.”’ 

Farrel’s evebrows arched. 

“You have been reading Japanese 
propaganda.” ke replied. course they 
are Mongolians. Everybody who has 
reached the age of reason knows that. 
One does not have to be a biologist to know 
that they are Mongolians. Indeed, the 
only people who deny it are the Japanese, 
and they-do not believe it. As for southern 
Europeans, have you not observed that 


|nearly all of them possess brachycephalic 


| skulls, indicating the influence upon them 


| of Mongolian invasions thousands of years 


. | ago and supplying, perhaps, a very sub- 


|stantial argument that, if we find the 
|faintly Mongoloid type of emigrant re- 
| pugnant to us, we can never expect to 
| assimilate the pure-bred Mongol.” 
“What do you mean ‘brachycepha- 
| lic’?’’ Parker queried uneasily. 

| “They belong to the race of round 
heads. Didn't you know that biologists 
grub round in ancient cemeteries and 
tombs and trace the evolution and wan- 
derings of tribes of men by the skulls they 
find there?” 
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“T did not.” 

Kay commenced to giggle at her father’s 
confusion. The latter had suddenly, as 
she realized, made the surprising: dis- 
covery that in this calm son of the San 
Gregorio he had stumbled upon a student 
to attempt to break a conversational 
lance with whom must end in disaster 
His daughter’s mirth brought him to q 
realization of the sorry figure he would 
present in argument. 

“Well, my dear, what are you laughing 
at?”’ he demanded, a trifle austcrely, 

“I’m laughing at you. You told me 
yesterday you were loaded for these Calj- 
fornians and could flatten their anti. 
Japanese arguments in a jiffy.” 

“Perhaps I am loaded still. Remember, 
Kay, Mr. Farrel has done all of the talking 
and we have been attentive listeners, 
Wait until I have had my innings.” 

a “By the way, Mr. Parker,” Farrel asked, 
who loaded you up with pro-Japanese 
arguments?”’ 

Parker flushed and was plainly ill at 
ease. Farrel turned to Kay. 

“T do not know yet where you folks 
came from, but I'll make a bet that I can 
guess—in one guess.”’ 

“What will you bet, my erudite friend?” 
the girl bantered. 

“Til bet you Panchito against a box of 
fifty of the kind of cigars your father 
smokes.” 

“Taken. Where do we hail from, Don 
Mike?” 

“From New York city.” 

“Dad, send Mr. Farrel a box of cigars.” 

“Now, I'll make you another bet. I'll 
stake Panchito against another box of the 
same cigars that your father is a mem- 
ber of the Japan Society, of New York 
city.” 

“Send Mr. Farrel another box of cigars, 
popsy-wops. Don Mike, how did you 

ess 

“Oh, all the real plutocrats in New 
York have been sold memberships in that 
instrument of propaganda by the wily sons 
of Nippon. The Japan Society is sup- 
posed to be a vehicle for establishing 
friendlier commercial and social relations 
between the United States and Japan. 
The society gives wonderful banquets and 
yammers away about the Brotherhood of 
Man and sends out pro-Japanese propa- 
ganda. Really, it’s a wonderful institution, 
Miss Parker. The millionaire white men 
of New York finance the society, and the 
Japs run it. It was some shrewd Japanese 
member of the Japan society who sent you 
to Okada on this land-deal, was it not, 
Mr. Parker?” 

“You're too good a guesser for com- 
fort,” the latter parried. “I’m going to 
write some letters. I’m motoring in t0 
El Toro this afternoon, and I'll want to 
mail them.” 

“<Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof’,”” Don Miguel assured him lightly. 
“Whenever you feel the urge for further 
information about yourself and your 
Japanese friends, I am at your service. 
I expect to prove to you in about three 
lessons that you have unwittingly per 
mitted yourself to develop into a very poo 
citizen, even if you did load up with 
Liberty Bonds and deliver four-minute 
speeches during all of the loan drives. 

“Qh, I’m as good as the average Amer 
ican, despite what you say,” retorted the 
banker, good-naturedly, as he left them. 
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The master of Palomar gazed after the 
retreating figure of his guest. In his glance 
there was curiosity, pain, and resignation. 
He continued to stare at the door through 
which Parker had disappeared, until roused 
from his reverie by Kay’s voice. 

“The average American doesn’t impress 

you greatly, does he, Don Mike?” 
“ «Oh, I’m not one of that supercilious 
breed of Americans which toadies to an 
alleged European culture by finding fault 
with his own people,” he hastened to 
assure her. ‘What distresses me is the 
knowledge that we are a very moral 
nation, that we have never subjugated 
weaker peoples, that we have never 
coveted our neighbor’s goods, that we can 
outthink and outwork and outgame and 
outinvent every nation under heaven, and 
yet haven’t brains enough to do our own 
thinking in world-affairs. It is discourag- 
ing to contemplate the smug complacency, 
whether it be due to ignorance or apathy, 
which permits aliens to reside in our 
midst and set up agencies for our destruc- 
tion and their benefit. If 1— Why, you’re 
in riding-costume, aren’t you?”’ 

“You will never be popular with 
women if you do not mend your ways,” 
she informed him, with a little grimace of 
disapproval. ‘‘Do you not know that 
women loathe non-observing men?” 

“So do I. Stodgy devils! Sooner or 
later, the fool-killer gets them all. Please 
do not judge me to-day, Miss Parker. 
Perhaps, after a while, I may be more 
discerning. By Jupiter, those very be- 
coming riding-togs will create no end of 
comment among the natives!” 

“You said Panchito was to be mine 
while I am your guest, Don Mike.” 

“T meant it.” 

“I do not relish the easy manner in 
which you risk parting with him. The 
idea of betting that wonder-horse against 
a box of filthy cigars!” 

“Oh, I wasn’t risking him,” he retorted 
dryly. “However, before you ride 
Panchito, I'll put him through his paces. 
He hasn’t been ridden for three or four 
months, I dare say, and when he feels 
particularly good, he carries on just a 
little.” 

“If he’s sober-minded, may I ride him 
to-day?” 

“We shall quarrel if you insist upon 
treating yourself as company. My home 
and all I possess are here for your happi- 
hess. If your mother and father do not 
object——”” 

“My father doesn’t bother himself op- 
posing my wishes, and mother—by the 
Way, you've made a perfectly tremendous 
hit with mother. She told me I could go 
riding with you.” 

He blushed boyishly at this vote of 
confidence, Kay noted the blush, and 
tked him all the better for it. 

Very well,” he answered. “We'll ride 
nini to the mission first. I must pay my 
oa to my friends there—didn’t 
— to look in on them last night, you 
“ae Then we will ride over to the 
— ranch for luncheon. I want you 

Anita Sepulvida. She's a very 

ovely girl and a good pal of mine. You'll 

tke her,” 

“Let’s go.” 
mother is still 
IS still interest, 

Y the way.” 


she suggested, ‘while 
onvoying Mr. Okada. He 
in that sweet-lime tree. 
and walk she continued, as they rose 
“Walked down the porch together, 


Husbands, Wives, 
and Wills 


ANY women who take 

a keen interest in their 
husbands’ business problems 
and co-operate in solving 
them, seem to consider the 
very important business mat- 
ter of making a will too 
solemn a subject to discuss, 


Yet here a woman misses 
a great opportunity to help 
her husband. This is one of 
the things about her hus- 
band’s business that a woman 
should make fer business. 


A wife should know that, 
if her husband dies without 
having made a will, the laws 
governing in such a case 
must take their course, and 
their impersonal operation 
may not take into consider- 
ation the particular circum- 
stances in which she and her 
children may findthemselves; 
and that the disposition of 
the property may be entirely 
different from that which 
her husband would have in- 
tended. 


A wife should know that 
the law permits her husband 
by making a will to provide 
for her future comfort, to re- 
lieve her of many legal prob- 


lems, and to prevent annoy- 
ances and disappointments. 


She should know, too, that 
through his will, her husband 
can create a trust, protecting 
her against ill-advised invest- 
ments, freeing her from the 
responsibilities of manage- 
ment, insuring the preser- 
vation of the property, and 
at the same time securing to 
her the fullest benefit from 
the estate. 


She should know that the 
modern TrustCompany offers 
a confidential and perpetual 
service in carrying out the 
provisions of a will, and that 
it renders this service under 
the supervision of strict State 
laws and in accord with 
sound business principles. 


Having in mind her chil- 
dren and the protection 
which only a’ will affords, it 
is a wife’s duty, as much as 
her husband’s, to see that a 
proper will is made. 


A wife should encourage 
her husband to make his will, 
to name a Trust Company 
as the executor and trustee 
under his will, and—to do 


these things NOW. 
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before.” 

“It’s the only one of its kind in this 
| country, Miss Parker, and it is very old. 

Just before it came into bearing for the 
| first time, my grandmother, while walking 
| along the porch with a pan of sugar in her 

hands, stubbed her toe and fell off the 
porch, spilling her pan of sugar at the base 
of the tree. The result of this accident 
is noticeable in the fruit to this .very 
day.” 

| She glanced up at him suspiciously, but 

| not even the shadow of a smile hovered on 

| his grave features. He opened the rear 
gate for her and they passed out into the 

| compound. 
| “That open fireplace in the adobe wall 
under the shed yonder was where the 
cowboys used to sit and dry themselves 
after a rainy day on the range.” he in- 
formed her. ‘In fact. this compound was 
reserved for the help. Here they held 
their bailies in the old days.”’ 

“What is that little building vonder— 
that lean-to against the main adobe wall?” 
Kay demanded. 
| ‘That was the settlement-room. You 
must know that the possessors of dark 
blood seldom settle a dispute by argu- 
ment, Miss Parker. In days gone by, 
whenever a couple of peons quarreled (and 
they quarreled frequently), the major- 
domo, or foreman of the ranch, would cause 
these men to be stripped naked and 
placed in this room to settle their row 
with nature’s weapons. When honor was 
satisfied, the victor came to this grating 
and announced it. Not infrequently, 
| peons have emerged from this room minus 
an ear or a nose, but, asa general thing, 
this method of settlement was to be pre- 
ferred to knife or pistol.” 

Farrel tossed an empty box against the 
door and invited the girl to climb up on it 
and peer into the room. She did so. 
Instantly a ferocious yell resounded from 
the semidarkness within. 

‘Good gracious! Is that a ghost?” Kay 
cried, and leaped to the ground. 

“No; confound it!” Farrel growled. 
“Tt’s your Japanese cook. Pablo locked 
| him in there this morning, in order that 

Carolina might have a clear field for her 

culinary art. Pablo!” 

_ His cry brought an answering hail 
from Pablo, ower at the barn, and pres- 
ently the old majordomo entered the 
compound. Farrel spoke sternly to him 
in Spanish, and, with a shrug of indif- 
ference, Pablo unlocked the door of the 
settlement-room and the Japanese cook 
bounded out. He was inarticulate with 
frenzy, and disappeared through the gate 
of the compound with an alacrity com- 
parable only to that of a tin-canned dog. 

“I knew he had been placed here tem- 

| porarily,””’ Don Miguel confessed, ‘‘but I 

| did think Pablo would have sense enough 

to let him out when breakfast was over. 

I’m sorry.” 

“I’m not. I think that incident is the 
| funniest I have ever seen,” the gil 
| laughed. ‘Poor outraged fellow!” 

“Well, if vou think it’s funny, so do I. 
Any sorrow I felt at your cook’s incarcer- 
ation was due to my apprehension as to 
| your feelings, not his.” 
| ‘What a fearful rage he is in, Don 
| Mike!” 


“Oh, well, he can help himself to the 
fruit of our famous lime tree and get 


“T have never heard of a sweet lime 
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sweet again. Pablo, vou russet scoundrel, 
no more rough stuff if you know what's 
good for you. Where is Panchito?” 

“IT leave those horse loose in the pas- 
ture.” Pablo replied, a whit abashed. 
‘‘T like for see if those horse he got some 
brains like before you go ride heem. For 
iong time Panchito don’ hear hees boss 
call heem. Mebbeso he forget—no?” 

‘We shall see, Pablo.” 


XII 


THEY walked out to the barn. In a 
little green field in the oak-studded valley 
below, a dozen horses were feeding. 
Farrel whistled shrilly. Instantly, one of 
the horses raised his head and listened, 
Again Farrel whistled, and a_ neigh 
answered him as Panchito broke from 
the herd and came galloping up the slope. 
When his master whistled again, the 
gallop developed into a furious burst of 
speed; whereat Farrel slipped inside the 
barn and shut the door, while round and 
round the barn Panchito galloped, seeking 
the lost master. 

Suddenly Don Miguel emerged and, 
with little affectionate nickerings, the 
beautiful animal trotted up to him, ran his 
head over the master’s shoulder, and 
rubbed his sleek cheek against the man’s. 
Farrel nuzzled him and rubbed him 
lovingly between the ears before produc- 
ing a lump of sugar. Upon command, 
Panchito squatted on his hind quarters 
like a dog and held his head out stiffly. 
Upon his nose Farrel balanced the lump 
of sugar, backed away, and stood in front 
of him. The horse did not move. Sud- 
denly Farrel snapped his fingers. With a 
gentle toss of his head, Panchito threw the 
lump of sugar in the air and made a 
futile snap at it as it came down. Then 
he rose, picked the lump up carefully, and, 
holding it between his lips, advanced and 
proffered his master a bite. 

“Oh, you eat it yourself!” Farrel cried, 
and reached for the horse’s unkempt mane. 
With the ease of long practise, he swung 
aboard the horse and, at the touch of his 
heels, Panchito bounded away. Far 
down the mesa he raced, Farrel guiding 
him with his knees; then back and over 
the six-foot corral-fence with something 
of the airy freedom of a bird. In the 
corral, Farrel slid off, ran with the gal- 
loping animal for fifty feet, grasping his 
mane, and sprang completely over him, 
ran fifty feet more and sprang back, as 
nimbly as a monkey. Panchito was gal- 
loping easily, steadily, now at a trained 
gait, like a circus horse, so Farrel sat 
sideways on him and discarded his boots, 
after which he stood erect on the smooth, 
glossy back and rode him, first on one 
foot, then on the other. Next he sat 
down on the animal again and clapped his 
hands. 

“Panchito, my boots!’ he ordered. 
But Panchito only pinned his ears and 
shook his head. ‘You see,” Farrel called 
to Kay, “he is a gentleman, and declines to 
perform a menial service. But I shall force 
him. Panchito, you rebel, pick up my boots 
and hand them to me.” ; 

For answer, Panchito threw his hind 
end aloft half a dozen times, and Kays 
silvery laugh echoed through the corral as 
Farrel, appearing to lose his seat, 
forward on the horse’s withers and clung 
with arms and legs round Panchito’s neck, 
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Dear Sir or Madam: 


W: are now at the beginning of a 
great new time in the world of 
men and business. 


Economy has come into its own. 


There is a tendency among men and 
women everywhere to check waste wher- 
ever it is found. 


Extravagance is no longer respectable. 
Neither among merchants nor the folks 
who buy from them. 


* * * 


Take the tire business, for instance. 


Suppose you had walked through 
the automobile section of any important 
city a few months ago and taken note of 
the things seen in the windows, in the 
racks and on the shelves of some of the 
tire shops. 


Tires and tubes of a dozen different 
makes. ‘Treads of every conceivable de- 
sign. A mixed and jumbled stock that was 
duplicated over and over 


We find him using his special knowl- 
edge and experience in selecting the 
best in all the tire-market and concen- 
trating on these goods. 

* * * 


It remained for the United States 
Rubber Company to create a line of 
tires on which a dealer could concentrate 
and always be sure of meeting the tire 
requirements of every single motorist in 
his community. 


So that when a man comes into his 
store looking for a tire, he will always 
have the right kind of tire to give him— 
right as to size, right as to quality, and 
right for the amount of money he is 
going to charge him. 

A tire for every need and for every 
pocketbook. In five scientifically designed 
treads. In all sizes. 


So that he will not have to tie up his 
working capital in unnecessary purchases. 


So that his expenses 


again in the same store. 


At the time people 
said these heavy and 
wasteful stocks were all 
a matter of demand and 
supply—and thought 


C. A. Templeton, Inc., Waterbury, 
Conn., sells more tires than any 
other local dealer—and more than 
many other dealers in cities three 
times bigger than Waterbury. He 
handles only United States Tires. 
Concentration did it. 


for bookkeeping, for 
storage, for depreciation, 
will be reduced to a 
minimum. 


So that he will always 
|| have a plentiful assort- 


nothing more about it. 
Some said it was good for trade. 


And so it went on, until finally every- 
body— motorists and dealers alike — 
found out they could not afford it. 


Where there is needless work, dupli- 
cation of material, wasteful investment, 
alow standard of service follows. The 
public suffers. 


* * * 


Now we find the alert tire-emerchant 
selecting and concentrating. 


We find him using his capital and his 
energy to the best purpose. 


We find him giving every ounce of both 


to the saving and service of his cus- 
tomer, 


ment of fresh, high qual- 
ity tires on hand. 


* * * 


Where wiil you give your trade? 


Will you give it to the man who sells 
every kind of tire; who lets price decide 
for you, instead of value? Who shirks a 
real merchant’s responsibility and puts 
it up to you to pick a good one? 

No. You will go out of your way to 
find the dealer who sells one line of tires, 
who selects them because they are the 
best and most economical, who backs 
them with all his strength and energy 
and reputation. 


In the light of these new times he is 
the real tire-merchant. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
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Home Study 
Business Courses 


The urgent need of business today is for high- 


salaried executives, managers and departmental 
specialis*s. Under the LaSalle Problem Method you 
can get, in your spare time at home by mail, under 
expert guidance, training which parallels actual bus- 
iness practice. The University’s staff of 1750 people 
includes 450 business authorities, educators and as- 
sistants ready at all times to give prompt counsel and 
advice to enrolled bers on b uestion 
or problem. A similar service is not obtainable from 
any other educational institution. 

Vrite your name and address at the bottom and 
mail today. We will send full information and book 
of remarkable records of advancement made by 
LaSalle trained men; also our interesting book, ‘*Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One.”’ w cost and convenient 
monthly terms which anyone can afford. Money re- 
funded if dissatisfied upon completion of course. 
More than 250,000 have enrolled. Find out what 
LaSalle training can do for you. Check and mail the 
coupon NOW. 


LaSalle Extension 
University 
Dept.355-R Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me catalog and 
full information regarding the 
course and service I have 
marked with an X below. Also 

a copy of your book, “* 
Years’ Promotion in One,’, 
all without obligation to me. 
HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: Training for posi- 
tions as Auditor, Comptroller, Public Account- 
ant, Cost Accountant, etc. 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT: Training for 
Official, Managerial, Sales and Executive Posi- 


tions. 
TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT—FOREIGN AND 
DOMESTIC: Training for positions as Railroad 
and Industrial Traffic Manager, etc. 


LAW: 

. Training for Bar; LL. B. Degree. 
BUSINESS LETTER WRITING: Training for 
positionsas Correspondent, Mail Sales Director, 
and executive letter-writing positions. 
BANKING AND FINANCE: Training for execu- 

tive positions in Banks and Financial Institutions. 
PERSONNEL AND EMPLOYMENT MAN- 
AGEMENT: Training for Employers, Employ- 
ment Managers, Executives, Industrial Engineers. 
INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT EFFICIEN- 
CY: Training for Production Managers, Depart- 
ment Heads, and all those desiring training in the 
48 factors of efficiency. 
MODERN FOREMANSBHIP: Training in the 
direction and handling of industrial forces—for 
Foremen, Sub-foremen, rs, Shop 
Superintendents, etc. 
COMMERCIAL LAW: Reading, Reference 
and Consultation Service for Business Men. 
BUSINESS ENGLISH: Training for Business 
Correspondents and Copy Writers. 
EFFECTIVE SPEAKING: Training in the art 
of forceful, effective speech for Ministers, Sales- 
men, Fraternal Leaders, Politicians,Clubmen,etc. 
Cc. P. A. COACHING FOR ADVANCED AC- 
COUNTANTS: Prepares for State Board and 
Institute Examinations. 
EXPERT BOOKKEEPING: 
Training for position of Head Bookkeeper. 
COMMERCIAL SPANISH: Lie for posi- 
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simulating terror. Thereupon, Panchito 
stood up on his hind legs, and Farrel, 
making futile clutchings at the horse’s 
mane, slid helplessly back over his 
mount’s glossy rump and sat down rather 
solidly in the dust of the corral. 

“Bravo!” the girl cried. “‘Why, he’s a 
circus horse!” 

“T’ve schooled him a little for trick 
riding at redeos, Miss Parker. We’ve car- 
ried off many a prize, and when I dress in 


| the motley of a clown and pretend to ride 


him rough and do that silly slide, most 
people enjoy it.” 

Farrel got up, recovered his boots, and 
put them on. 

“He'll do, the old humorist,” he an- 
nounced, as he joined her. ‘He hasn’t 
forgotten anything, and wasn’t he glad to 
see me again? You use an English saddle, 
I dare say, and ride with a short stirrup?”’ 

Panchito dutifully followed like a dog 
at heel to the tack-room, where Farrel 


_ saddled him and carefully fitted the bridle 


with the snaffle-bit. Following a com- 
manding slap on the fore leg, the intel- 
ligent animal knelt for Kay to mount him, 
after which, Farrel adjusted the stirrup 
leathers for her. 

In the mean time, Pablo was saddling 
a splendid, big dappled-gray gelding. 

“One of the best roping-horses in Cali- 
fornia, and very fast for half a mile. He’s 
half thoroughbred,” Farrel explained. 
“‘He was my father’s mount.” He caressed 
the gray’s head. ‘Do you miss him, Bob, 
old-timer?”’ he queried. 

Kay observed her companion’s saddle. 
It was of black, hand-carved leather, with 
sterling-silver trimmings and long tapa- 
deras—a saddle to thrill every drop of the 
Castilian blood that flowed in the veins of 
its owner. The bridle was of finely plaited 
rawhide, with fancy sliding knots, a 
silver Spanish bit, and single reins of 
silver-link chain and plaited rawhide. At 
the pommel hung coiled a well-worn raw- 
hide riata. 

When the gray was saddled, Farrel did 
not mount, but came to Kay and handed 
her the horsehair leading-rope. 

“Tf you will be good enough to take 
the horses round in front,” he suggested, 
“T’ll go back to the kennels and loose the 
hounds. On our way over to the Sepulvida 
rancho, we’re liable to put up a panther 
or a coyote, and if we can get our quarry 
out into the open, we'll have a glorious 
chase. I’ve run coyotes and panthers 
down with Panchito and roped them. 
A panther isn’t to be sneezed at,’ he 
continued apologetically. “‘The state pays 
a bounty of thirty doilars for a panther- 
pelt, and then gives you back the pelt.” 

Five minutes later, when he came round 
the north corner of the old hacienda, his 
hounds frisking before him, he met Kay 
riding to meet him on Panchito, but the 
gray gelding was not in sight. The girl 
was excited. 

“Where is my mount, Miss Parker?” 
he demanded. 

“Just as I rode up in front, a man came 
out of the patio, and started that auto- 
mobile hurriedly. He had scarcely gotten 
it turned round when one of his front 
tires blew out. This seemed to infuriate 
him and frighten him. He considered a 
minute or two, then suddenly ran over to 
me, snatched the leading-rope out of my 


| hand, mounted, and fled down the avenue 


at top speed.” 
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“*The wicked flee when no man pur- 
sueth,’” the master of Palomar replied 
quietly, and stepped over to the automo- 
bile for an examination of the license. 
“Ah, my father’s ancient enemy!” he 
exclaimed, ‘‘André Loustalot his been 
calling on your father, and has just 
learned that I am living. I think I com- 


prehend his reason for borrowing my ° 


horse and dusting out of here so pre- 
cipitately.”’ 

“There he goes now!” Kay cried, as 
the gray burst from the shelter of the 
palms in the avenue and entered the long 
open stretch of white road leading down 
the San Gregorio. 

Don Mike’s movements were as casual 
as if the theft of a horse in broad daylight 
was an every-day occurrence. 

“Unfortunately for that stupid fellow, 
he borrowed the wrong horse,” he an- 
nounced gravely. “The sole result of his 
action will be to delay our ride until to- 
morrow. I’m sorry, but it now becomes 
necessary for me to ask you for Panchito.” 

She slid silently to the ground. Swiftly 
but calmly he: readjusted the stirrups; 
then he faced the girl. 

“Want to see some fun?’’ he demanded. 

“Why—yes,” she replied breathlessly. 

“You're a good little sport. Take your 
father’s car and follow me. Please bring 
Pablo with you, and tell him I said he was 
to bring his rifle. If Loustalot gets me, he 
is to follow on Panchito and get Loustalot. 
Thank you, Miss Parker.” 

He swung lightly into the unaccustomed 
flat saddle and, disdaining to follow the 
road, cut straight across country, Panchito 
taking the fences easily, the hounds belling 
lustily as they strung out behind him. 
Kay did not wait to follow his flight, but 
calling for William to get out the car, she 
ran round to the barn and delivered 
Farrel’s message to Pablo, who grunted his 
comprehension and started for his cabin 
at a surprising rate of speed for an old 
man. Five minutes after Farrel had left 
the Rancho Palomar, Kay and Pablo 
were roaring down the valley in pursuit. 

Half a mile beyond the mission they 
came upon Don Mike and his father’s 
enemy. In the first mile, the latter had 
ridden the gray out; spent, gasping, the 
gallant animal was proceeding at a leg- 
weary, lumbering gallop when Miguel 
Farrel, following on Panchito at half that 
gallant animal’s ‘speed, came up with 
Loustalot. Straight at the big gray he 
drove, “‘hazing’’ him off the road and stop- 
ping him abruptly. At the same time, le 
leaped from Panchito full on top of 
Loustalot, and bore the latter crashing 
to the ground. 

The chase was over. Half-stunned, the 
enemy of Don Miguel José Farrel II lay 
flat on his back, blinking up at Don 
Miguel Farrel III as the latter’s knees 
pressed the Loustalot breast, the while 
his fingers clasped the hairy Loustalot 
throat in a grip that was a promise of 
death if the latter struggled. : 

As Kay drew up in the car and, white- 
faced and wondering, gazed at the un- 
wonted spectacle, Miguel Farrel released 
his captive and stood erect. : 

“So sorry to have made a brawl in your 
presence, Miss Parker, but he would have 
ruined our old Bob horse if I hadn't over 
taken him.” He turned to the man on 
the ground. “Get up, Loustalot! The 
latter staggered to his feet. “Pablo, 
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Farrel continued, “take this man back to 
the ranch and lock him up in your private 
calaboose. See that he does not escape, 
and permit no one to speak with him.” 

From the gray’s saddle he took a short 
piece of rope, such as vaqueros use to tie 
the legs of an animal when they have 
roped and thrown it. 

“Mount!” he commanded. Loustalot 
climbed wearily aboard the spent gray, 
and held his hands behind him while 
Farrel bound them securely. Pablo 
thereupon mounted Panchito, took the 
gray’s leading-rope, and started back to 
the ranch. 

“How white your face is!’’ Farrel mur- 
mured deprecatingly as he came to the 
side of, the car. ‘So sorry our ride has 
been spoiled.” He glanced at his wrist- 
watch. “Only ten o’clock,” he continued. 
“J wonder if you’d be gracious enough to 
motor me in to El Toro. Your father plans 
to use the car after luncheon, but we will 
be back by twelve-thirty.”’ 

“Certainly. Delighted!” the girl replied, 
in rather a small, frightened voice. 

“Thank you.’’ He considered a mo- 
ment. “I think it fo less than fair to warn 
you, Miss Parker, that my trip has to do 
with a scheme that may deprive your 
father of his opportunity to acquire the 
Rancho Palomar at one-third of its value. 
I think the scheme may be at least par- 
tially successful, but if I am to succeed at 
all, I'll have to act promptly.” 

She held out her hand to him. 

“My father plays fair, Don Mike. 
[hope you win.” 

And she unlatched the door of the 
tonneau and motioned him to enter. 

Miguel Farrel believes that, with 
Loustzlot his prisoner, he may safe- 
ly begin the execution of his scheme 
for the recovery of his beloved 
Palomar. But he cannot know of 
certain things that are happening at 
the ranch during his absence. All 
of this is told in the next chap- 
ters of The Pride of Palomar. 
In this, his greatest novel, Mr. 
Kyne is describing the indomitable 
American spirit, handicapped as it 
is here by inherited tonditicies, in 
amanner that is both fascinating 
and inspiring. Do not fail to read 
the next instalment in April Cos- 
mopolitan. 


The Near-Lady 

(Continued from page 30) 

When his mother called a family conference 

in the library. 

“oy 

3 Your father has become firmly estab- 

ished financially once more,” she an- 

nounced, 

“You mean,”’ said Basil, doubtful, “that 

ae as well off as we were before the 

aly 

“Yes,” his mother conceded, not without 

a ring of triumph in her voice; “and we 

. about twice as much besides.” 

— thrilled, but not immeasurably. 

thine? to him had always been some- 

ng taken for granted, like water. Some- 

__B Seemed to be expected of him, how- 

“ver, So he said, 

“Lam glad, mother.” 

I,” she endorsed, “especially as 

eeu” you of the necessity of 
with your engagement to 

Heystek girl Lgag 

asil considered: this thoughtfully and, 


Facts for 
CAREFUL INVESTORS 


UR book ‘Men 

and Bonds,” giv- 
ing information on the 
following subjects, will 
be sent on request: 


Why we handle only care- > 
fully investigated invest- 
ment securities. 


The wisdom of purchasing 
securities from a Com- 
pany large enough to 
maintain far-reaching in- 
vestigation service. 


The importance of buving 
investment securities from 
a house with more than 
50 offices and interna- 
tional connections and 
service. 


Even the upper air 
is charted 
guide the aviator, the air- 


lanes have been mapped—in 
the field of finance, the roads that 
lead to careful investment are also 
marked. 


Our Monthly Securities List is in 
effect an investment chart. It repre- 


Why the careful investor 
selects securities from a 
broad range of offerings. 


How 10,000 miles of Na- 
tional City Company’s 
private wires keep our 
offices in leading invest- 
ment centers of the coun- 
try in constant touch with 
our’ New York head- 
quarters. 


Your advantage in dealing 
with a Company whose 
representatives talk with 

‘ an average of 3,000 banks 
sents the results of careful analysis a day 


| 


7 backed by our experience and judg- Why these sales represen- 

atives are especially qual- 

Ail ment, and lists only securities which ified to helpfully discuss 

your individual invest- 

1 we have purchased and recommend ment needs. a 
This list is yours for the asking. 
Al York office, asking for cite 
Send for O 152. 0139. 
il! 
Hl ‘ BONDS 
all The National City Company PREFERRED STOCKS : i 
4 National City Bank Building, New York ACCEPTANCES ' 


NEw 


alearn Piano! 


Tiis Interesting Free Book shows 
how you can become a skilled player of piano 
ororgan in your own home, at ONE-QUARTER 
USUAL COST, Dr. Quinn’s famous Written 
Method is endorsed by leading musicians and 
heads of State Conservatories. Successful 25 
years. Play chords AT ONCE and complete 

iece in every key, WITHIN 4 LESSONS. 
Scientific yet easy to understand. Fully illustrated. For beginners or teachers, 
old or young. ALL MUSIC FREE. Diploma granted. Write today for 64- 
page free book, +*How to Learn Piano or Organ.’’ 


M. L. QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio (P23, 598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 


BUY FARM LAND 


in the South along the Seaboard for the interest 
many pay on mortgages. Market gardeners and 
fruit-growers count on netting $500 to $1000 per 
acre, Crops every month, Rich feeds grow 
amazingly. Pork, beef .nd milk made at lowest 
cost. Write J. M. Jones, General Development 
Agent, Seeboard Air Line, Room 402, Royster 
Building, Norfolk, Va. 
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Free Proof 


That You Can Hear! 


The wonderful, improved Acousticon has 
now enabled more than 40,909 deaf people 
to hear. We are sure it will do the same 
for you; ale so absolutely certain of it that 
we are eager to send you the 


1921 Acousticon 


For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
7 
No Depcsit—Nc Expense 

There is nothing you will have to do but ask 
for your free trial. No money to pay, no red 
tape, no reservation to this offer. Our confi- 
dence in the present Acousticon is so complete 
that we will gladly take all the risk in proving, 
beyond any doubt, that the 


Joy of Hearing Can Be Yours Again! 


The New Acousticon nas improvements and 
patented features which cannot be duplicated,s 
no matter what you have ever tried, just ask for 
a free trial of the New Acousticon. You'll get it 
promptly, and if it doesn’t make you hear, return 
it and you will owe us nothing—not one cent. 


Dictograph Products Corp. 
1305 Candler Bidg., New York City, N. Y. 


[Axrt Corners] 


No Paste NEEDED 
p Usethem to mount all kodak 
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t 
good. rings full pkg. and samples 
Dept. 27-C, 4711 NoClark St., CHICAGO 


DIAMONDS 


For a Few Cents a Day 


Diamond bargaine—123 pages of them. The greatest Diamond book 
ever published sent free f: r your nume and address. Your choice of 
millions of dollars worth of diamonds sent upon request. No money 
down. Terms as low a» afew cents a day. 8 per cent yearly increase 
in value guaranteed. Extra6 per cent bonus may be earned 


Write Today sf baresine. No 
J. M.LYON & CO, Maids Lam, Rev RLY, 
= 
fasy fo Pay 
\ 16) 


story of the origin 
and history of that 
wonderful instra- 


This book tells you when to use 
ophone — singly, in quartettes, 
in sextettes, or in regular band; how 
to transpose cello parts in orchestra ‘i 
and many other things you would 
like to know. ~ 
You can 


Copter Se scale In one hour's 
and soon be playing popular airs. You 
can double your income, your pleasure, and your 
popularity. Easy to pay by our easy payment plan. 
MAKES AN IDEAL PRESENT. 
Send for free Saxophone book and catalog of every- 
thing in True-Tone band and orchestra instruments: 


BUESCHER CO. 


144 Buescher Block, Etkhart, Ind. 


| looking up, found his mother’s eyes fixed 


shrewdly upon him. 

“Why, what do you mean, mother?” 

She spoke slowly. 

“Do you think I don’t know about your 
little arrangement to pretend to be en- 
gaged to her?” 

“T don’t see how you could have known,” 
Basil protested. 

“You were too good,” his mother ex- 
plained. ‘‘ You forget that I have known 
you since you were a child, my son. I have 
known al! along what you require of 
woman, and I knew also, as well as you 
did, that Miss Monevbags was everything 
exactly the opposite. So I put two and 
two together after you announced your 
engagement so soon, and once or twice I’ve 
heard about your taking her to a café 
where she met some one else while you 
went out by yourself. I figured out your 
plot just as well as if I had made it myself. 


| But now the necessity for the masquer- 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


ade is over. You can tell her, in your 
own way, of course, and regain your 
freedom.” 

He made no attempt to deny his moth- 
er’s deductions. 

“It’s all very well, mother, for us, be- 
cause we have gained what we wished, but 
you must remember that we traded some- 
thing for something else that the Heysteks 
wanted.” 

“If you mean a peep at the society of 
this town, such as it is’—NMirs. Broad- 
bridge, as you will notice, was superior 
even to the so-called social elect—‘‘if that 
is what you mean, they’ve had it. They 
belong to the country club, and are invited 
to the homes of a good many of the nearly 
all-right people. We can do no more for 
them under any circumstances. I think 
that’s perfectly obvious.” 

“Very well, mother,” Basil conceded. 
“T’ll do as you suggest, but not to-night. 
I’m too tired.” 

Even if he was tired, he didn’t sleep 
very well. 

There would be no necessity of donating 
his evenings to Meta any more or of wast- 
ing his days listening to and flattering Mr. 
Heystek. 

He would be free. But he realized, with 
impatience, that he was not particularly 
elated. 

The next day he called on Meta—in the 
daytime, as this was not to be a senti- 
mental interview. 

Meta received him and his statement of 
fact without comment. He did not mis- 
interpret her silence as lack of thought, for 
Basil had learned by intimate association 
with her that in her moments of deepest 
emotion she had nothing to say. This 
must be-a great moment for her. Now she 
could go to Neil openly. It was quite 
natural. however, that she should not 
speak of all this to him, because they were 
as far apart as the poles in tastes, inter- 
ests, education and ideals. 

Still, Basil was boy enough to be slightly 
hurt that she did not mention any regret 
at losing him. He terminated his visit as 
soon as possible and bade her a rather stiff 
good-by. 

And that was all he saw of the Heysteks 
for several days. He sent word to Mr. 
Heystek that he was ill, but that he would 
be round to see him sometime in the future. 
That was letting him down easy, Basil 
thought, because, before he would see 
Meta’s father again, she would have told 
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him about the broken engagem«nt, and 
the old man would understand. 

Basil passed a very uninteresting week, 
It was during the second part o/ the fort. 
night that his father came to him one 
evening. 

“Basil,” he said, “I had lunch with 
Mr. Heystek to-day.” 

Basil laughed, his eyebrows raised in a 
cynical expression—a trick he inherited 
from his mother. 

“So?” he said politely. “What are you 
trying to get from Mr. Heystek now?” 

“Am [ as bad as all that?” exploded Mr. 
Broadbridge. “Don’t you think I can 
associate with anyone except to get some- 
thing? I like the cld man. He may 
be conceited and pompous, but. he's 
kindly.” 

He finished his statement defiantly, as if 
he expected his son to point out to him 
that the best people are never kindly, 
Basil looked at him in amazement. : 

“Did you discover that, too?” he 
inquired. ‘Of course he’s kindly,” he 
grinned, ‘‘one of the kindliest old nuts 
that ever lived.” 

Mr. Broadbridge grinned back. It was 
the first time that he had ever discovered 
in his son a ray of tolerance, the first time 
they were face to face as Broadbridge to 
Broadbridge and not as vassals of the 
imperious house of Ravne-Sells. 

The elder sighed with relief. 

“Heystek told me to-day,” he said, 
“that he understood all about how his 
daughter had jilted you, but he asked me 
if I thought vou would come to see him, 
anyway. I think he likes you. He sug- 
gested that you drop into the office to- 
morrow.” 

Basil did not know exactly why the 
invitation pleased him so much. Anyway, 
he went. 

The old man received him without a 
reference to what had gone before. He had 
Basil sit in his usual chair alongside his 
own desk. Mr. Heystek turned toward 
him and put his pudgy hands on Basil’s 
knees. 

“Look here, young man,” he said: “I 
don’t wish that you should run away from 
me. You are just the feller what I need 
in my office. Come and work for me, 
and one day I will make you a partner in 
the business.” 

Basil didn’t laugh, as he would have 
laughed once. There was too much sin- 
cerity, masquerading as gruffness, in the 
old man’s tone. Here was some one being 
nice to him for himself alone, not because 
of anything that he could give in the way 
of social prestige. It wouldn’t be fair to 
repay that sort of confidence with a lie. 

“T should like to work for you, Mr. 
Heystek,” he said, “but I wouldn’t be 
worth a Continental damn. I don’t know 
anything about this business or about any 
other business. I wasn’t educated for tt. 
I was only bluffing when I pretended to 
listen intelligently to what you told me. 
don’t know a darn thing about leather 
except that it smells kind of funny.” 

Heystek’s grip on his knees tightened. 
He appreciated the lad’s honesty. 

“Maybe you don’t know so much about 
leather now,’ Mr Heystek admitted, 
“but if you listen to me for four or five 
years, you are going to know a lot. He 
stopped and looked almost wistfully at the 
boy’s eyes. “I never had no son,” he sai, 
and then broke off suddenly, changing the 
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love their Pyralin more and more. | 
The passing years bring no blem- 
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subject. “Maybe if I teach you a lot 
about leather, you will learn me something 
about golf, huh, maybe?” 

Basil hesitated a moment, and then 
reached out his hand. 

‘I don’t know what your proposition is, 
Mr. Heystek, but, whatever it is, I'll take 
it and try not to fool you again. Next 
time you talk to me about your business, 
I'll put my mind on the job.” 

So it was that Basil, who never had done 
a useful thing in his life, gained a painful 
education in commerce. At first, he didn’t 
like it, and he held to it only because of 
his thoroughbred inability to break his 
word. Later, of course, it came easy, as 
such things do. 


Ill 


One Saturday afternoon, Basil was help- 
ing Neil Conner with his work. Since his 
publicly announced engagement to his 
employer’s daughter, Neil had been trans- 
ferred to the office force, and he was mak- 
ing very heavy weather of it.. Figures 
appalled him, and letters to be answered 
were just so many torturing demons. 

That the idler should be assisting the 
man of achievement over otherwise in- 
superable obstacles did not, for some reason 
or other, strike Basil’s sense of incongruity. 
He liked Neil, and wanted him to make 
good. No other motive entered into con- 
sideration. 

“There, that’s done, young man,” 
Basil announced briskly, when the last 
jumbled column of estimates had yielded 
to brute force and will-power and had be- 
come a docile servant of Heystek & Com- 
pany. “We've got just time to catch 
about the second or third inning of the 
ball game. Let’s go—that is, unless you’d 
rather go calling by yourself.” 

Neil shook his head. 

“I'd rather go with you to the ball 
game,” he decided mournfully. 

Basil looked at him sharply. 

“What’s the idea, voung fellow—has 
one of the eternal feminines trampled on 
your self-esteem? Isn’t Meta being nice 
to you?” 

“She’s nice enough,” Neil admitted 
ungrudgingly. “I don’t think she would 
be unkind even to a man she was married 
to.” 

Basil questioned Neil’s eves to see if he 
intended an epigram. He didn’t. 

“Then, what’s the trouble?” 

“T just don’t have any fun being with 
her. It ain’t comfortable. She’s too swell, 
and I have to wear my coat all the time 
round her house. They ain’t even got a 
good jazz record for their phonograph. 
What do I care about hearing the sextet 
from Caruso and all that sort of stuff?” 

Basil cast back hastily in his mind. He 
had heard almost the same sort of expres- 
sion of opinion before. It was from Meta 
herself, when she was telling him why she 
did not care for the amusements of his own 
social set. 

Obviously, here were three strata of cul- 
ture, Neil occupying one, Basil another, 
and Meta somewhere between. 

“T like a girl,” Neil continued, “who, 
when you go out with her, don’t make you 
feel as if your face was dirty and your 
clothes didn’t fit you. Meta’s trying to 
make me be like you, and she’s got too darn 
much material.” 

“Don’t vou still love her?” 


“Of course; but I ain’t comfortable 
about it. The worst of it is, I can’t see 
much fun for the future. Once you get 
refinement, there ain’t any hope.” 

“The sensible thing would be to break 
it off,” Basil suggested. 

“Yeh. But how? There ain’t any real 
reason, and, after she’s stuck to me through 
so much opposition, I couldn’t——”’ 

“IT see you couldn’t,”’ Basil completed 
for him. ‘But if she understood, perhaps 
she would do it herself.” 

“Who could explain it to her?” Neil 
deplored. ‘Would you?” he added hope- 
fully. ‘You've got a gift for explaining 
things—even some that ain’t explainable, 
like that bunch of figures.” He pointed 
disdainfully at the untangled stack of 
estimates on his desk. 

Basil demurred at’ being an inverted 
John Alden, but before the afternoon and 
the ball game were over, Neil had _ per- 
suaded him to make a call on Meta and 
see how the land lay. 

“There ain’t no reason why you 
shouldn't call on her,” Neil urged. ‘‘ You 
were sort of engaged to her once yourself, 
and she likes you, especially since I told 
her about that girl of yours.” 

Basil regarded him blankly. 

“What girl?” 

“The one that died,” Neil reminded 
him diffidently. 

“Oh, ves,” Basil hastily acknowledged. 

“You didn’t tell me it was a secret.” 

“No, it isn’t. It’s all right. Meta 
laughed when you told her, didn’t she?” 

“She did; but how did you know? It 
seemed so sort of heartless, I didn’t tell 
you. 


When Basil called that evening, Meta 
received him equably. There was no 
surprise in her demeanor. But Mr. and 
Mrs. Heystek were so agreeably startled 
that they all but kissed him. And Basil 
felt so warmly at home that he knew their 
welcome was genuine. 

Unfortunately, the older people were 
going out—Mrs. Heystek recollected the 
engagement after Basil got there, and her 
husband, with surprising docility, sub- 
mitted to being dragged from his pipe 
and paper. 

Basil found it unexpectedly difficult to 
approach the subject. Once, he would 
have slammed right at it, with no thought 
of hurting her feelings. But now, someway, 
Meta was some one he could not hurt for 
anything. 

That quizzical smile of hers was too 
pleasantly intriguing to be banished. So 
he spent the evening trying to think of 
things that would tease her. It was lots 
of fun; but it didn’t get him anywhere 
with his diplomatic mission. Ten o’clock 
arrived without Neil’s name having been 
mentioned. Finally, in desperation, he 
dragged himself up to the hurdle. 

“Meta,” he said seriously, “sit down 
here beside 

For some reason or other, they had been 
standing, but now he sat down, and, with 
the friendly firmness of a family physician, 
drew her to a seat on the davenport. Still 
in the réle of the family physician, he 
retained her hand. It would be easier to 
break it to her that way. 

“Listen, young lady,” he continued: 
“When I first met you, I made a number 
of mistakes about you and about myself. 
I hurt your feelings scandalously. I’m 
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going to try not to make that mistake 
again. The thing that I really called to 
tell you about to-night 43 

Basil’s mind, like that of so many men 
who have adopted the attitude of famil 
physician, began to wander from the idea 
with which he had started out to a discon. 
certing consciousness of the electric quality 
of the hand which rested unresistin gly in his 
own. It was unmistakably magnetic, un 
mistakably feminine, and seemed to be 
something he had unconsciously desired for 
a long time. 

Meta was smiling her trick smile ex- 
pectantly. 

He had to say something more but 
where was he? 

“You’ve no idea how much I’ve 
missed 

That wasn’t it, but it was what he was 
thinking about—that, and remembering 
how he had once touched her lips, and that 
they were like her fingers, only more s0, 
He wondered if they still retained their 
magic quality, their inexpressible softness, 
their 

Yes; they did. He surely had never 
intended to find out, but suddenly he knew, 
and had drawn away from her and was 
looking at her in startled surprise. She 
seemed a little astonished herself. 

“Why—”’ she began. 

“That wasn’t exactly intentional,” he 
said, starting to remove his arm, but 
deciding to wait a moment and thus save 
putting it back, ‘‘ but, Meta dear, I couldn’t 
help it. I love you, and I suppose, for 
the sake of convention, we had better get 
married.” 

“But, Basil,’ she objected, with her 
serious eyes that remained the same, no 
matter whether she was teasing or not, 
“T don’t belong in your class. We don’t 
like the same things. I haven’t had 
enough education or social training to be 
your wife. I’m not so very pretty. My 
figure isn’t the kind you admire, and”— 
he wondered swiftly how she had found 
that out—“‘altogether I can’t think of a 
single reason why we should be married.” 

“There is one, though,” he stated, with 
equal soberness. . 

“What?” 

“We can’t get along without each other, 
you solemn-eyed fraud! And you knew 
that all the time, didn’t you?” 

“No. At least, not until you had kissed 
me that first time.” 

“Before we go any further,” Basil 
stated formally, ‘I suppose you ought to 
know that your engagement to Neil is off 
It has been blown up by spontaneous 
combustion.” 

“Did you think I didn’t know it?” 

“Of course. How did you find out?” 

“T broke it off myself several days ago.’ 

“Broke it off yourself?” repeated Basil, 
mystified. “Then, why did Neil get me 
to call on you to-night?” 

“Because I asked him to, I suppose, 
Meta explained demurely. 

Basil considered this. 

“And did you rehearse him in what he 
was to say?” he demanded sharply. 

“Do I have to tell?” 

In some way she seemed to be nearer ( 
him than she had been a second before. 
Yet she hadn’t ‘moved. 

His arm tightened. 

“Do I have to tell?” 3 

“Not now, dear; you aren’t going @ 
have time.” 


” 
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EAUTIFUL hair is not a matter 
B of luck, it is simply a matter of 
care. 

You, too, can have beautiful 
hair if you care for it properly. Beautiful 
hair depends almost entirely upon the 
care you give it. Me 

Shampooing is always the most im- 
portant thing. ~ 

It is the - ooing which brings out 
the real life and lustre, natural wave and 
color, and makes your hair soft, fresh 
and luxuriant. 

While your hair simply needs frequent 
and cee washing, to keep it beautiful 
it cannot stand the harsh effect of or- 
dinary soap. The free alkali in ordinary 
soaps soon dries the scalp, makes the 
hair brietle and ruins it. i 

That is why discriminating women use 
Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo. This 
clear, pure and entirely greaseless product 
cannot possibly injure, and it does not 
dry the scalp, or make the hair brittle, 
no matter how often you use it. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will cleanse 
the hair and scalp thoroughly. Simply 
moisten the hair with water and rub it in. 
It makes an abundance of rich, creamy 
lather, which rinses out easily, removing 
every particle of dust, dirt, dandruff and 
excess oil. The hair dries quickly and 
evenly, and has the appearance of being 
much thicker and heavier than it is. 
It leaves the scalp soft and the hair fine 
and silky, bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, 
wavy and easy to manage. 

You can get Mulsified Cocoanut Oil 
Shampoo at any drug store or toilet goods 
counter. A four-ounce bottle should last 
for months. 
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6€ 77 LL the jewels your world has known,” said 
i Nicolas Facio to a Parisian beauty in 1705, 
‘ “are but for show. The jewels in this watch 

are for utility!”’ 


; All Elgin Jewels are indi- 
Facio’s invention was contested by the London clock- caval a fitted at 


makers’ guild, who offered in evidence an old watch set 
with a huge amethyst. “But your jeweling,” the judges 
decided, “is merely for ornament. Facio’s is for utility.” 


Even today, few watch owners realize the sole pur- 
pose of jewels—to give the pivots a bearing so hard, so 
smooth that they will run for generations without per- 
ceptible friction or wear. 


These tiny rubies, sapphires and diamonds, so incon- 
spicuous in their setting, are one more reason for the 
lifetime precision of those modern “jewels”— 
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If you wish to have the flower-petal 
complexion, so much envied among 
women, insist upon Mai d’or. Your 
—_ or department store can 
supply you. 

This new Mai d’or fra- 
can be had in Face Powder, Talc, 
me, Toilet Water, Cold Cream, 


Soap, Sachet, Bath Sales and Rouge. 


‘Lady Mary 
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The Madonna of the Hungry Child — 


(Continued from page 27) aa 


We were all silent, Bramber only speaking. 
a word or two now and then. Anna von 
Freystadt bent her head to the sharp 
wind, so wet and cold. In her little thin 
jacket and threadbare skirt, she had no 
armor against the sword of that wind, but 
when Bramber offered her his coat, she 
shook her head. She slipped her hand 
through his arm in a friendly way, and I 
think this embarrassed him a good deal, 
for he was as shy a fellow as I have known. 
He held his arm with that girl’s hand upon 
it as stiffly as a poker. ; 

We stopped outside one of: those big 
stone-faced mansions which, in Vienna, are 
divided into apartments for well-to-do 
people. Before the war, the elegant world 
lived in such places—smart young bachel- 
ors, newly arrived couples related to the 
higher aristocracy, professional families in 
the outer circle of court society. 

“Do not trouble to come up-stairs,” 
said Anna von Freystadt, when we entered 
the courtyard. ‘‘I thank you a thousand 
times.” 

But we conducted her up-stairs to an 
apartment on the third floor. 

The door was opened by a young girl of 
sixteen. or so, remarkably like Anna, and 
clearly, at first glance, her sister. She held 
an oil-lamp which shone on her face, as 
pretty-as a miniature by Richard Cosway. 

She gave a little cry of joy. 

“Oh, Anna! You have come back, then! 
I was terribly afraid.” 

These words were spoken, of course, in 
German, and, saying them, she flung her 
arms about Anna’s neck and kissed her 
face and wept. 

What had the child been afraid of? 
Why did she greet her sister as though she 
had escaped some fearful.thing? And why 
did Anna speak.sharply to her and say: 
“Hush! Do you not see these gentlemen, 
Réslein?” 

Bramber said, ‘‘Good-evening, Miss 
Rose,” and kissed the child’s hand. Then 
turriedly he said good-night, and together 
we went down the stone stairs to the court- 
yard'again, while Anna von Freystadt held 
the lamp over the staircase to give us light, 
and called out again in her sweet voice, 

“We thank you a thousand times!” 

Bramber came back with me to the 
Hotel Bristol, where we parted at the 
door. On the way, I asked him.about 
Annaand her family, but he did not tell me 
much—only that the father had died dur- 
ing the war, and that they were very poor 
how, and that the mother was ill and not 
strong enough to look after her family. 

1 the steps of the Bristol, where an 
sentry was on guard, as it was the 
headquarters of the British Mission, I 
spoke to Bramber again about his lost 
etbook. 
“Do you think it was the waiter?” I 
im. 

“Some poor devil who saw a good chance 
and took it,” said Bramber. 

«Did you lose much?” 

A few hundred kronen. Ten dollars 
* so at exchange-rates. I’m not worry- 
Ing. 


. When I went up to my room in the Hotel 
tstol, I wondered if he guessed what I 
hie It was Anna von Freystadt who 
d taken the money. I was almost cer- 


tain of that. I had seen her glance‘at the 
pocketbook when she first sat’ down: A 
little later, I. saw her cover it. with her 
muff. I think she stole it just when we 
were talking about the mercy of God. It 
was after that she fell silent, and sat with 
such a tragic look. Perhaps, at first she 
did not know it was Bramber’s:purse, but 
imagined that some stranger left. it 
lying there, and in her heart had said what 
is the Austrian way of saying, ‘‘ Findings 
are keepings.””’ But when Bramber had 
searched for the money, she had not con- 
fessed, but said, with a look of distress, 
“Tt is dangerous to leave money about in 
Vienna.” 

I could not get the thought of this girl 
out of my head that night, but lay awake 
pondering over her beauty, her- character, 
this almost certain theft. Why had she 
gone to that café? ‘‘A market-place,” as 
Bramber had called it. She had entered it 
as a Christian girl might have gone into the 
Colosseum on a day of sacrifice, with wild 
beasts waiting for her flesh. “That child 
Réslein, had she known that Anna had 
gone out that night with some desperate 
intent, for the sake of those whom ‘she 
called her babies? I went to the window 
of my bedroom, and stared out into the 
darkness of Vienna, so silent, so dismal, so 
haunted with the horror of tragedy. No 
noise came up from those dark streets, 
except when, as I listened, I heard some 
padding footsteps below my window in the 
K6nigingasse, and a woman’s voice wailed 
up to me, ‘Ach, Gott im Himmel!” 

God in heaven, and, below, a world of 
human agony! 

I met Anna von Freystadt the next day 
in the twilight of the old Gothic church— 
the Stephan Kirche—which lured me irre- 
sistibly because of its wonderful carving, 
in which the fantasy of the Middle Ages is 
revealed in stone, so that even the exterior 
of the church is alive with strange birds 
and beasts, angels and devils, and human 
faces which, no doubt, were portaits of the 
craftsman’s friends, whimsical, full of char- 
acter—sinners and saints. 

When I stepped into the church, I found 
it crowded with people, though’ it was in 
the middle of a week-day morning. They 
were kneeling on the stone floors before 
the high altar, or in the side chapels, where 
candles were lighted round statues of 
saints and martyrs. 

Not much light crept through the old 
painted windows, for the day was dark 
outside, and in the church there was a 
deep gloom, through which the candles 
gleamed in little spheres of radiance, while 
the golden shrines and the thread of em- 
broidered banners and tall gilt candlesticks 
glinted, as the candle-light touched them, 
like sparks. 

I looked at the people who were praying, 
and was shocked by the misery of them. 
They were people sharply pinched by long- 
endured hunger. The merest glance told 
one that without any kind of doubt. These 
women, with gaunt faces, sharp cheek- 
bones, waxen skin, seemed to have no 
flesh at all upon the creaking framework 
of their bodies. As they held up their 
hands in prayer, fixedly devout, in almost 
trancelike state, I saw their scraggy arms 
from which their shawls fell away—mere 
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skeletons with a covering of skin and tissue. 
Young mothers were there with their 
babies, who cried ceaselessly, with thin, 
miserable wailing. I glanced at some of 


#| those babies and then kept my eyes off 
| them. They were hardly human, but like 


little shrunken monkeys, covered with 
sores. 

I noticed that there was a continual 
coming and going before a picture in the 
south transept. It was a picture of the 
Madonna and Child, before which a tiny 
red lamp was burning. Many women 
kneeled there, and a procession of men, 
women, and children came to say some 
prayer and then pass on. 

Seeing me looking at the picture, an old 
Austrian gentleman who was standing 
beside me spoke to me in English. 

“We call it the ‘Madonna of the Hungry 
Child.’ You see how the Infant Jesus 
seems thin and ailing. It is very old, and 
the people here have a great devotion 
to it.” 

The old man made the sign of the cross 
and then passed on, while I studied the 
picture. Yes; what he said was true. The 
Child Jesus was painted peaky, under- 
sized, and wizened-looking, like so many 
of the children now round me. But the 
face of the Madonna interested me. It 
was beautifully painted in a primitive 
way, with every golden hair distinct. 
Where had I seen that face? Its delicate 
look, with a milky-white skin and red 
lips? Then I thought of Anna von Frey- 
stadt. It was extraordinarily like her—the 
same type, the same spiritual, pathetic 
look. As I thought so, I started with a 
touch of surprise, for there, quite close to 
me, knelt the girl herself. Her hands were 
clasped together and her face was raised, 
and the light of some candles on the altar 
put a glamour about that golden hair of 
hers, so that she looked very saintlike, like 
a medieval painting, like this picture 
before which she prayed. She gave a deep, 
quivering sigh, lowered her head, and then 
put the back of her hand across her eyes, 
which had filled with tears. 

I moved away, tiptoed round the church, 
and went out, thinking I should avoid her 
by that time. But in the porch we came 
face to face, and she said, “‘Good-morn- 
ing,” blushing a little at this encounter. 
We passed out into the street together, and, 
as she was walking my way, we went to- 
gether. 

We spoke of the Madonna of the Hun- 
gry Child, and I told her how like she 
was to the picture. That startled her. I 
think it even frightened her a little, for 
some reason, and she confessed to me that 
she had seen this likeness herself, or fan- 
cied it. For that reason, she told me, she 
liked to say her prayers before it, believing 
that the Madonna might hear them and 
answer them, and understand the sadness 
that was in her heart. 

“Are you always sad?” I asked rather 
foolishly, and she rebuked me with her 
answer. 

“Ts it easy to be otherwise when one 
sees one’s country ruined and one’s people 
dying? You see—there is another who is 
dead.” 

She glanced to the roadway, where a 
funeral passed, followed on foot by 
black-garbed men and women. 

Later, during our walk, she spoke of her 
family. It was when I asked her about 
her babies. 
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“T’m fighting for their lives,’’ she told 
me, “against the wolf who howis at the 
door. So far, I have kept the beast out 
but not easily. Now little Friedrich js ill 
again; I think the wolf will take him soon.” 

That talk of the wolf, by this pretty girl 
who walked with me, sent a kind of shiver 
down my spine. 

“Ts little Friedrich the youngest?” ] 
asked her. And she nodded and said, 

“Two years older than the war.” 

*“What’s the matter with him?” 

She turned and smiled at me, as though 
amused by my simplicity. 

“What is the matter with the children 
of Vienna? They cannot get milk or fat 
or meat. They have been undernourished 
since their birth, as victims of war.” 

I spoke of the soup-kitchens which Bram- 
ber had organized. Were they no good to 
save the children? 

“They are for the very poor,” she 
answered, “We are high-born folk. My 
mother would rather die—would rather 
little Friedrich died—than let her child be 
fed on public charity.” 

“That is pride,” I said. 

“Yes, that is pride. My mother keeps 
it still. It is her last possession.” 

“And you?” 

“T have none left. I would go down in 
the dirt for the sake of the little ones.” 

I asked her to take luncheon with me, 
and I think she was tempted, for she hesi- 
tated before answering, but then refused. 

“The children are waiting for me. But 
perhaps we shall meet to-night. My sis- 
ter and I are going to spend the evening 
with Lieutenant Bramber. He wrote to 
us last night, and my Réslein is delighted.” 

“T’ve not been asked yet,” I told her. 
“But I should like to come.” 

““Come,”’ she said, and then left me to go 
to her house. 

Bramber and I met at luncheon, for he 
came to the Bristol to see our high com- 
missioner, and on his way out invited me 
to spend the evening with him. 

“Those two girls may look in,” he added, 
as an afterthought. ‘There will be a kind 
of supper going.” 

He scribbled his address on a card and 
gave it tome. I promised to be there at 
eight, and when I went, half an hour late 
because of work that kept me busy, the 
two girls were already there and supper 
was ready. 

Bramber had rooms of his own in a pri- 
vate house, and they were charmingly fur- 
nished in old-fashioned style, with bro- 
cade-covered chairs and gilt mirrors, an 
candelabra corresponding perhaps to the 
Louis XVI period in France. But here 
and there the American had put knick- 
knacks of his own, family photographs, 4 
silver tobacco-box, and things he had 
bought in Europe, I guess, such as a minla- 
ture of Marie Antoinette in a little oval 
frame set with diamonds, and a Mercury 
from Pompeii. These things I noticed by 
a trick of mind which makes me study the 
surroundings of the people I meet, almost 
subconsciously, due, perhaps, to a Journa 
istic training. I saw, also, that Anna von 
Freystadt was wearing a charming frock of 
rose-colored silk, cut low at the shoulders 
so that it showed her white neck, am 
that Roslein, her little sister, was 1n a 
which she had outgrown during the yeas 
of war. 

Bramber seemed pleased in his quiet 
way, and his eyes puckered up with an 
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amused smile when Réslein, like a child, 


be bing clapped her hands at the vision of a round 
ch is ill cf cold beef which an Austrian maid 
soon.” ‘ brought to table, and cried, “Wiinder- 
in!” 
ph wwe have not seen such a thing since 
father died,” said Anna, and she accused 
st?” I Bramber, not seriously, of a crime, common 
rid enough in Vienna, as I found, by the name 
of Schleichhandlung, which means smug- 
’ gling, by buying food from the farmers out- 
though side the city at fantastic prices and con- 
trary to the laws of rationing. 
hildren “It’s good American,” said Bramber. 
: or fat “I got it from our army stores, and they 
urished won't miss it, I guess. ; 
Anna hardly touched this meat or any 
1 Bram- _part of the little banquet provided by 
good to Bramber. I think she had schooled her- 
self to live cn very little, and by this aus- 
r,” she terity of training had broken her appetite. 
k. My like men and women hunger-striking for 
rather conscience’s sike. But Réslein was frank- 
child be ly hungry and made no disguise of her joy 
at getting such sumptuous fare. The only 
thing that troubled her now and then, be- 
t keeps tween spells of excellent work with knife 


9 and fork, was the thought that Maria, 
Gretchen, and little Friedrich, her brothers 
and sisters, were not sharing the feast. 
3.” So she told me in a whisper, lest Bramber 


‘ith me, should hear and think her rude. 
he hesi- I confess I fell in love at once with little 
refused. Rose. She was but a child, as beautiful as 
e. But the flower by which she was named, as 
My sis- graceful as a little princess when she 
evening dropped her courtesy to me in the Austrian 
vrote to way, as clear and candid as sunlit water. 
ighted.” After the supper, when she gave a sigh of 
old her. utter satisfaction—and indeed she had not 
put a curb on her appetite—she sat with 
me to go me in the window-seat while her sister 
played the piano to Bramber. There she 
1. for he talked to me in a low voice, with the man 
igh com- ner of a child and the wisdom of an old, old 
ited me woman. I remember some of the things 
she said, and they were tragic things. 
e added, “Anna,” she said, “is looking fcr a lover. 
ea kind Do you think Lieutenant Bramber is in 
love with her?” 
‘ard and “T don’t know,” I told her. ‘Why is she 
there at looking for a lover?” 
our late Réslein glanced over at her sister with a 
usy, the look of adoration. 
| supper “Not for her own sake,” she went on, 
twisting her little white fingers. “Oh, no! 
in a pri- Not for her own sake, because she does not 
ngly fur- likemen. She would rather be a nun in a 
ith bro- convent. But it is for our sake that she 
‘ors, and Is looking for a lover.” 
s to the “Why for your sake?” 
3ut here To keep us, you know. To buy food 
t knick- and clothes for mother and Maria and 
rraphs, & Gretchen and little Friedrich and me.” 
he had Don’t you have enough food, and 
‘a mini- clothes to wear?” 
ttle oval “Oh, no! Never enough. Cabbage soup; 
Mercury potato soup. They keep one thin, and 
sticed by the little ones are often ill, and mother 
tudy the aS no strength. You see, we are gentle- 
t almost Ok. We cannot beg, or do rough work, 
_journal- like the poor people. And the relief 
\nna von societies do not help us for that reason. So 
s frock of its very difficult, and Anna is miserable.” 
Shoulders “So that is why she wants a lover?” 
eck, and _ Yes; that is the easiest way. All the 
ry girls we know try to get lovers—English 
the years officers, Italian, F rench, American—who 
ave lots of money. Some of them are 
his quiet g00d—the girls, I mean—but others are 
with an very bad. There is always a good way 


and a bad wav of making love.” 
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foods 


CIENCE has made the 
startling discovery that if 
we do not get a proper 
supply of energy from our food, the 
body begins to feed on itself—to 
burn itself up. We now know that 
the lack of one vital element in 
food, called vitamine, keeps us 
from getting this needed energy. 


Which of our common every- 
day foods has it? Which lack it? 


Around this tremendously in- 
teresting subject hundreds of 
actual feeding experiments were 
made. Scientists eagerly watched 
the seeming magic change from 
an almost dying condition to one 
of health and vigor as one animal 
after another was given the pre- 
cious vitamine. When the vita- 
mine was taken away they lost 
appetite and became actually 
starved. 


In many of these experiments 
yeast was used as the richest 


known source of this life-giving 
vitamine. A number of foods, 
notably leafy vegetables, contain 
this vitamine. But it is of the 
greatest human significance to 
know that from many of our 
foods it has been removed by 
the process of manufacture or 
preparation. 


That is why thousands of men 
and women today are adding 
Fleischmann’s Yeast to their regu- 
lar meals. They find it gives them 
a vigor and energy they never had 
before. 


Yeast is assimilated in the body like 
any other food, and like any other food 
it must be taken over a period of time 
to be effective. 


Eat Fleischmann’s Yeast before or 
between meals, from 1 to 3 cakes a day. 
Spread it on toast or crackers, dissolve 
it in milk or fruit-juices, or eat it plain. 
If you are troubled with gas dissolve 
yeast first in boiling water. 


Place a standing order with your 
grocer for Fleischmann’s Yeast, and get 
it fresh daily. Write for the free book- 
let, ‘“The New Importance of Yeast in 
Diet.”” THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, 
Dept. D-23, 701 Washington Street, New 
York; 


A food with health-building properties 


In scientific tests of the therapeutic value of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast in treating pimples, boils and constipa- 
tion the doctors say: ‘“In many of these cases which 


came under our observation, 


the yeast treatment 


caused an improvement in the general physical condi- 
tion of the patient quite unassociated with the 
improvement of the symptoms associated with the 
particular disease in question.’’ 


To build up and maintain health, keeping the body 
resistant to disease, eat 1 to 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast a day—a part of your regular diet. 3 
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Lowest of the Century 


Not for 70 years have bond prices 
offered such opportunities for both 
safe and profitable investment. 


High commodity prices with the 
ensuing low purchasing power of 
the dollar have brought about high 
interest rates. This has resulted 
in low bond prices although the 
security behind the bonds of repre- 
sentative corporations is greater 
than ever before. Noted econo- 
mists believe that the upward 
trend has begun. 
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value. 
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“Anna does not like either way, you 
say?” 

“No. She hates love—that kind of 
love. She is a saint, and saints don’t ap- 
prove of love—in that way. But she is so 
brave that she would sacrifice herself for 
us. Sometimes I am afraid——” 

“Afraid of what?” 

“T’m afraid that Anna may sacrifice her- 
self in a bad way to some bad man. She 
loves us so much and is so brave and good 
that she would do anything to help us. 
And that makes me afraid.” 

I thought of something Anna von Frey- 
stadt had said to me. It was when I asked 
her about her pride. “I have none left,” 
she said. “‘I would go down in the dirt for 
the sake of the little ones.” 

I asked Réslein a question that sur- 
prised her. 

“Ts that why you were afraid when she 
went to the Café Germania?” 

The child looked up at me in a startled 
way, and then dropped her head. 

“Ves. I was afraid when she went 
there. It is not a good place.” 

I was silent for a while, listening to 
Anna playing a _ reverie by Chopin, 
beautifully. 

“T hope your sister won’t go to that 
place again,’ I said. “I don’t think it 
would be pleasing to the Madonna of the 
Hungry Child.” 

Réslein was amazed when I said that, 
opening her eyes very wide. 

“How do you know that?” she asked. 
“Did Anna tell you of her devotion to the 
Madonna of the Hungry Child?” 

“She did not tell me, but I saw her 
praying.” 

“She prays there so that we may have 
food enough, and all hungry children.” 

It was then that Réslein put her hand 
on mine and her face close to mine, and 
whispered a question which I could not 
answer. 

“Do you think Mr. Bramber is in love 
with Anna? He is very rich, I think, 
and we should all be saved if he married 
Anna. Is there any hope of that?” 

I wondered, and looked over at Bramber 
standing behind the girl as she played the 
piano. The hard lines of his face had 
softened. There was a kind of tenderness 
in his gray eves as he listened to that 
music into which sadness crept. The girl 
played well, put something of her soul into 
this melody by Chopin, so that old 
Bramber, as I called him, was profoundly 
touched. I answered Réslein’s question in 
a doubtful way. 

“T think he likes your sister. Not more 
than that, perhaps.” 

Réslein seemed sorry that I did not speak 
more certainly, and whispered again that 
Anna might be glad to have him for a 
lover, though she did not like love. 

Strange talk in a room in Vienna with 
this child of sixteen, and a strange and 
dreadful happening at the end of the eve- 
ning, which made me go sick and white for 
a moment! 

Bramber was making coffee in a little 
copper-pot, and Réslein was arranging 
four littlke cups and saucers on a side- 
table. Anna had left the piano and was 
wandering about the room, looking at 
Bramber’s photographs and knickknacks. 
I was sitting back in a low armchair, 
smoking and glancing through a book of 
colored prints. Suddenly I looked up, and 
lin a gilt-framed mirror saw Anna von 
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Freystadt. She was standing by the 
mantel-shelf, and held something in her 
hand, and put it quickly into a little pocket 
of her rose-colored gown. Not so quickly 
that I failed to see the shape and glitter 
or it. It was Bramber’s miniature of 
Marie Antoinette set in diamonds. It was 
the second time I had seen this girl as q 
thief. 

“Coffee ready!” said Bramber, 

It was real coffee, not the Ersatz stuf 
made from corn or beans of sorts. and the 
two girls expressed amazement at such a 
gift, and the fragrance of it was like in. 
cense to Roslein. Only by a slightly in- 
creased pallor did Anna von Freystadt 
show any twinge of conscience for the 


thing she had done, which lay hidden in the . 


pocket of that rose-colored gown. Then, 
presently, we took them home, and again 
outside her door the elder sister gave a 
thousand thanks to Bramber, while Rés- 
lein dropped her little court courtesy and 
said, “It has been like heaven!” 

In the street, I spoke to Bramber, 
abruptly, of the thing I had seen in the 
mirror. 

“Look here: There’s something you 
ought to know, old man. While you were 
making the coffee for those two girls, the 
elder of them—that strange and beauti- 
ful lady, the Fraulein Anna—stole your 
Marie Antoinette miniature.” 

“Ts that so?” he answered, as calmly as 
though I had accused her of taking a pin. 

“ And, what is more,’’ I said, “I am cer- 
tain she took your pocketbook the other 
night.” 

“Yes,” said Bramber; “I think there’s no 
doubt about that.” 

I was astonished by the way he spoke, 
by his refusal to be surprised or shocked. 
He gave me the key to his inner thoughts 
when he groaned ina pitiful way and said: 

“Poor child! Poor creature! To think 
that women in a great city like this are so 
besieged by the devil of poverty that steal- 
ing seems the smallest sin, almost like a 
virtue compared with what most of them 
have to do to keep themselves alive and 
feed their families. Civilization! For the 
love of Mike! Where does one find it in 
Europe after the war?” 

“But this girl,” I said. “You had given 
her food, at your table. She was your 
guest. There is something revolting in 
her act, after your kindness.” 

“True,” said Bramber; “it’s frightful. 
But, somehow, I can only pity her. Women 
in Vienna are in a beleaguered city. They 
have only a gambler’s chance of escape 
from starvation and disease. They must 
use desperate measures to escape. They 
must sell every blessed thing they have— 
their beauty and their souls—when the 
enemy closes round them, bars every other 
door of escape. Besides, this girl Anna did 
not steal for herself. It was for her family. 
I know that. I’ve been to her home. I've 
seen its genteel misery. The boy Fried- 
rich is in consumption. The mother i 
dying, slowly but quite surely, for lack © 
proper nourishment. The little Gretchen, 
as pretty as Roslein, waits for ! 
thicker than cabbage soup, with a little 
black bread, and not always that. You 
see, they belong to the middle classes, and 
that is more miserable than the laboring 
class, though that is dying, too, just now. 

“But it’s better to beg,” I argu 
“This girl might have asked you to lend 
her money.” 
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“That’s true,” he said. “I should be 
willing to do so. But what price do you 
think most men put on a loan to a pretty 
girl here in Vienna? She’s afraid of that. 
If I lent her money, she’s afraid I’d claim 
her love. That frightens her most of all. 
Seems the biggest degradation.” 

I thought of what Réslein had told me 
about her sister. She did not like the 
Jove of men, yet wanted to find a lover. 

I told that to Bramber, and he said 


again: 

“Poor child! Poor lady! She goes un- 
willingly to sacrifice.” 

“So you will let her keep the miniature,” 
Lasked, “and sell its diamonds?” 

Bramber nodded. 

“In Vienna, it will only fetch a few dol- 
lars—everybody’s selling their trinkets— 
and those dollars will buy some smuggled 
meat for Frau von Freystadt and for little 
Friedrich, and Gretchen with the pigtail. 
Good-night, laddie.” 

So we parted outside the Bristol again, 
andl watched Bramber stride off into the 
darkness, and the admiration I had had for 
him deepened because of his fine charity 
and great pity. 

Anna von Freystadt did not sell the 
miniature of Marie Antoinette. She gave 
it to me to give back to Bramber. That 
was two days later, when I was in my room 
at the Bristol. The hall-porter, who seems 
to speak every known tongue, and English 
perfectly, told me that a lady had called 
several times to see me, and now was wait- 
ing in the reading-room. When-I asked 
her name, he said, 

“The Friulein von Freystadt,” and 
added, “Her father was chamberlain at the 
old court before Austria went to the 
devil.” 

She was sitting in the reading-room, with 
her hands in her lap and her head droop- 
ing, but when I came in, she rose and spoke 
quickly. 

“May I speak to you—privately 

There were other people in the reading- 
room—English officers of the British Mis- 
sion, and the French military attaché, so I 
asked her to come up to my own little 
sitting-room on the third floor. 

“Can I be of any service to you?” I 
asked, when I had shut the door and offered 
her a chair. 

_ She did not take the chair, but fumbled 
: her pocket and brought out the minia- 
ure. 

“T stole this from Mr. Bramber,” she 
said. “Perhaps he has not discovered his 
loss yet. 1 should be glad if you could get 
it back to him before he finds out.” 

She spoke quite calmly, in a matter-of- 
fact way, and then suddenly wept with 
Violence, her whole body shaken. 

I tried to soothe her by gentle words, and 
presently she calmed down a little and told 
me that she had stolen the miniature to buy 
condensed milk and things for little Fried- 
rich, but he had died in the night, and 
would not need it any more. She had been 
wicked to take the miniature. Perhaps 
that was why little Friedrica had died 
after all her prayers to the Madonna. 

After that, she became a little hysterical, 

thought, and wept again, and cried out: 
it ag there no mercy forus? Must all our 
i in Vienna wither away to 
, They cannot build coffins for them 
pat “Chm and all my prayers go un- 


“There are people in Vienna,” I told her, 


Surprise 


Awaits you in this ten-day test 


This is to urge that you brush teeth for 
ten days in a new way. Combat the film. 
Bring other good effects. The whiter, 
cleaner, safer teeth will be a delightful 
surprise. 

To millions of people this method is 
bringing a new era in teeth cleaning. 


It combats film 


One object is to fight the film—that 
viscous film you feel. This is the teeth’s 
great enemy. It dims the teeth and causes 
most tooth troubles. 


Film clings to teeth, gets between the 
teeth and stays. The ordinary tooth paste 
does not effectively combat it. So night 
and day it may do a damage which few 
people have escaped. 

It is the film-coat that discolors, not the 
teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
Despite the tooth brush, all these troubles 
have been constantly increasing. 


New methods now 


Dental science, after diligent research, 
has found effective film combatants. 
Able authorities have amply proved them. 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose every 
application brings five desired effects. 
Approved by highest authorities, and now 
advised by leading dentists everywhere. 
All druggists supply the large tubes. 


Now leading dentists, in Europe and 
America, advise their daily use. 

The methods are embodied in a den- 
tifrice called Pepsodent. And millions of 
people have already adopted it. 


Watch these desired effects 


Pepsodent combats the film in two 
effective ways. Then it leaves the teeth 
so highly polished that film-coats cannot 
easily adhere. 


It also brings other effects which modern 
authorities desire. It multiplies the 
salivary flow, as certain foods would do. 
That is Nature’s great tooth-protecting 
agent. 

It multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva, to digest starch deposits which 
otherwise cling and may form acid. It 
multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva, to 
neutralize the acids which cause tooth 
decay. 

Thus twice a day it brings to users 
unique tooth protection. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the film-coat dis- 
appears. Read in our book the scientific 
reason for each new effect. 

Do this now. It is most important, 
both to you and yours. It may lead to 
life-long benefits which you cannot afford 
to miss. 


Ten-Day Tube Free “ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 427, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 

Chicago, Iil. 

Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family 
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(Continued from page 7) 


Universities, Professional & Trade Schools 


20 YEARS OLD 


In Business for Himself 


Profits 
$10,000 


FOR SIX MONTHS 


This is Ben Koehler of 
Pulaski, Wis. Heis con- 
ducting a garage that has ~° 
done $93,810.00 worth of busi- 
ness in the past six months, profits $10,000. 
Mr. Koehler is only one of the thousands of 
M.S.A.S. graduates who are making good. 
A few weeks training at our factory-endorsed 
school in Detroit, the Auto center, will enable 
you to have a business of your own toc, Your 
opportunity is as good as Koehler’s, All he had 
Was embition and training. 

F REE- Write today for particulars and 124-page catalog. 


MICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOOL 
4003 Auto Bldg.—2739 Woodward Ave. 
DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A. ~ 


Wational College 
of Chiropractic 


(RESIDENTIAL) 
20 Ashland Blvd. Chicago 


Unsurpassed facilities 
for a complete Scientific 
Chiropractic education. 
Distinguished Faculty. 
Modern and extensive 
laboratory equipment. 
Large clinic. Gymnasium, dormitory and 
students’ aid dept. Chicago's opportunity 
for self-help unlimited. Enter quarterly. 
3-year term. 14th year. 


< Before deciding where 
\ alparaiso University to attend school send 
for catalog. This is one of the largest institutions of learn- 
ing in the United States. Thorough instruction at Lowest 
Expense, Catalog free. Summer School begins May 31, 
1921. DANIEL RUSSELL HopGpon, Sc. D., LL.D., Pres. 

INDIANA, Valparaiso, Administration Bldg., Box 4. 


Coyne Engineering School 

Electricity in 3', months. No need totake longer. All 
practical work. Open all year, enter any time, day or eve. 
20 years of success. Earn your way. Also Drafting courses. 
Big new free catalog, state which course. 

ILitNots, Chicago, 39-51 E. Illinois St., Dept. 43. 


Keystone Institute 


You can draw good pay as an expert motor and arma- 
ture winder after a six months’ course. Intensive 2 year 
courses in electrical and mechanical engineering amount- 
ing practically to 4 years college work. Condensed one 
year courses. Six months’ mechanical drawing courses. 
Open all year. Send for book now. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Reading. 


Wee 


BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big opportunities NOW. 
Qualify for this fascinating 
profession. Three months’ 
course covers all branches: 
Metion Picture—Commercial— 
Portraiture 
Cameras and Materials Furnished Free. 
Practical instruction; modern equipment. Day or evening 
classes; easy terms. The School of Recognized Superiority. 
Call or writeforcomplete catalog No. 95. 
N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th Street, N. Y. OR 505 State Street, Bklyn 


Learn Electricity 
Make your successful future a 
certainty. We teach by prac- 
tical work and scientific meth- 
ods under practical working 
conditions. Specialists for 15 
years in training young men for 


Electrical Engineering 
With B. S. Degree in Three Years 


A place for eyery student re- 
gardiess of age or education, — 
Up-to-date laboratories—faculty of 90 experts; individual 
instruction. *‘Earn while you learn’ system. ow tuition; 
athletics and student activities. Write for latest catalog and 
full details. New term soon starting. 


School of Engineering of Milwaukee 
Dept. C3, 373 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Learn Photography 
Good-paying positions in the best studios in the country 
await men and women who prepare themselves now. 
For 26 years we have successfully taught 

Photography, Photo-Engraving 

and Three-Color Work 
Our graduates earn $35 to$100 a week. We assistthem 
to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit your- 
self for an advanced position at better pay. erms 
easy; living inexpensive. Largest and best school of 
its kind. Write for catalog today. 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
Box C, 948 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois 


Catalogu 


The Pan-American 


“Outdoor Training for 
Short time course. Unessentials omitted. 
Application. 1921 Catalogue on request. 

NEW YORK City, 39 West 17th St. 


Learn Photography 


Motion Picture-Portrait-Commercial 


from a successful progressive 
photographer operating stu- 
dios in the largest cities. 

Earn $35 to $100 Weekly 
Easy and pleasant occupation. 
Big demand for graduates. 


E.BRUNEL COLLEGE 


of PHOTOGRAPAY 


1269 Kroadway, New York City 
and 134 So. Clark St., Chieago, Lil. 
Three months’ complete course, all 
branches. Day and night classes, ex- 
pert instructors. Free use of up-te- 
date equipment. Easy payments. 
Call or write for free catalogue L. 


Miscellaneous 


GTAMMERIN 


Benjamin Nathaniel Bogue, 
who stammered himself for twen- 


ty years so badly he could hardly talk, originator 


of the Bogue Unit Method of.Restoring Perfect 


Speech and Founder of the Bogue Institute for 


Stammerers and Stutterers (Founded 1901), an 
institution with national patronage, strongly 
indorsed by the medical profession, has writtea 
a 288-page book telling how he cured himself. 
Contains definite and authoritative information. 


Sent anywhere to readers of Cosmopolitan for 


10 cents coin or stamps to cover postage and 
mailing. Address 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, President 


2468 Bogue Building, 1147 N. Ill. St., Indianapolis 


The Lewis School for Stammerers 


Why centinue to stammer? Send for (free) illustrated 
200-page bcok. It tells how Stammering and Stuttering can 
be quickly cured by the most Advanced Scientific Method 
in the world. 

THE LEWIS SCHVOL. 

MICHIGAN, Detroit, 10 Adelaide. 


STAMMERING 


lf you stammer attend no stammering school until you get my 


large FREE BOOK entitled 
““STAMMERING 
Its Origin and the 
Advanced Natural Method of Cure”’ 
Bound in cloth and stamped in pure gold. 
Ask for special tuition rate and a FREE copy of ‘“‘The Natural 
Speech Magazine.” Largest, best equipped and most successful 
school in the world for the cure of stammering, stuttering and 
other speech impediments. Conducted under the best approved 
NATURAL METHODS, no sing-song or time-beat. A school 
of highest character and moral standing. Write today for further 


particulars. 
LEE WELLS MILLARD, President 


an Outdoor Profession.” 
Surveying taught by actual practice in the “Field.” 
Intensive 
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“who want to help. Thousands of chil- 
dren are being fed each day by inter. 
national relief committees.” 

“There are thousands who are not fed.” 
she answered miserably. ‘ 

“It’s hard to find them all,” I said, “ang 
food is scarce in Europe; but if money can 
buy it, you need not worry any more about 
the way of getting it. For your own fam. 
ily, I mean. Bramber and I will see to 
that, if you will let us.” 

“Tt is too late!” she cried. 
Friedrich is dead!” 

“Not too late for Gretchen and Réslein 
and Maria and your mother, and you,” I 
told her. 

The girl was weak and ill. When I 
walked back with her to her house, she had 
to hold my arm; I thought she would faint 
inthestreet. It was.a weakness which was 
shared, I was told, by many women of 
Vienna, who for five years had been under- 
fed, not by sharp and absolute starvation 
but by that long time of dearth in which 
they had kept alive by substitute foods, 
chemical products, cabbage soup, meager, 
fatless rations. 

Two days later, I saw another of those 
little coffins passing which so often passed 
through the streets of Vienna, and as I 
raised my hat I knew that it was little 
Friedrich’s body that was going to the 
grave. 

A group of mourners, mostly women 
and children, were following afoot, and I 
saw Anna von Freystadt and Roslein walk- 
ing with them through the sleet and rain. 

It was the last time I saw the girl whose 
face was so like the picture of that Ma- 
donna in the church of St. Stephen, for I 
had to leave Vienna’ on other business 
as a student of the world after the war. 
But I left something with Bramber to share 
in any help that might be given to this 
lady—to one family at least in a city of 
despair. 

It was Bramber, who, in a recent letter, 
gave me the latest news about them. It 
was good news, which gladdened me. 

“You will be interested to hear,” he 
wrote, in his dry way, “that Fraulein Anna 
von Freystadt and her sister Réslein are in 
charge of a feeding-center for middle-class 
children. I managed to work that, and it 
has made a deal of difference to them. They 
get regular meals, and kronen enough each 
week to keep their mother and sisters in 
fair comfort. The elder sister—you re- 
member her?—is very happy in her job. 
Her devotion is wonderful and untiring. 
The people, for some reason, call her the 
‘Madonna of the Hungry Child.’ Réslein 
and I are great pals.” 

That was all, but enough to give a touch 
of sunshine to the tragic gloom of my re 
membrance of a city in which death was 
reaping so great a harvest after war, and 
of a girl whose heart was so stricken by 
misery that she had been tempted beyond 
her strength, because of her unselfish love. 


“Little 


NotIce To SUBSCRIBERS—The publication 
date of Cosmopolitan will be henceforth the 
last week-day of the month preceding that 
which is printed on the magazine. FO 
example: March 31st, for April issue; Apri 
30th, for May issue. It may be, howe 
that delays in transportation may occasionally 
prevent your copy from reaching you on time. 
In which case, please do not write ws 
immediately, for the magazine will probably 


| arrive within a few days. 
The North-Western School, 2321 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. | arrive wuhin fe 
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The Dude Ranch 


(Continued from page 32) 


and now and then he pats Sowbelly’s 
scarred neck. He believes the horse is fond 
of him, and he wonders how it would do 
to partition off a part of the garage at 
home and ship Sowbelly east. On the last 
afternoon, he gets a camera and takes the 
horse’s picture. Also, he is photographed 
on the horse. And, finding that a young 
woman is to follow him on Sowbelly’s back, 
he takes her aside and talks to her ear- 
nestly about not running him up a hill, and 
seeing that his back is dusted before the 
saddle goes on. 

We had a Sowbelly in the family one 

year. 

. The names of Western horses, of all 
horses, for that matter, are amusing. One 
summer, for instance, I rode, in succession, 
Highball, Budweiser, Brandy, and Chee- 
tio. This last year, however, in deference 
to the prohibition amendment and proba- 
bly to my occupation, I was given Ink- 
Spot. Later on, I rode Nig, a fine big 
black, with a disconcerting habit of toying 
innocently with his bit until he got it in his 
front teeth. That accomplished, it was 
Nig’s habit to go somewhere with extreme 
rapidity. In those cases, when it seemed 
best to go along, owing to a lack of soft 
places to fall off in, I sometimes succumbed 
to that crowning ignominy of clutching the 
saddle-horn while I remonstrated with Nig 
in calming tones and tried to steer him 
away from gopher-holes. Sooner or later, 
he would stop, having had his run, and I 
would look behind at the rest of the party 
and pretend I had wanted a little run. 

It is a curious thing concerning these 
ranch-horses that accidents are practically 
unknown. The junior member of the fam- 
ily was bucked off the first day, described a 
neat arc in the air, and fetched up abruptly 


some little distance from his animal, which | 


merely watched him with a certain interest 
but no concern. Yet these horses are only 
ridden a brief part of every year. They 
winter on the range, fending for themselves 
in the high pastures, and are brought down 
in the spring to be broken for the summer. 

here are amazingly few of them with any 
vicious tendencies. Children of five and 
six ride them day after day, elderly women 
who have never sat a horse before, timid 
Eastern gentlemen, and young boys. Yet 
of real trouble there is none. 

Now and then, however, there comes to 
the ranch some Easterner who flagrantly 
abuses his horse. At first, the corral re- 
Monstrates. Then, if that fails, the guilty 
one is refused a horse, and in no uncertain 
terms. Sometimes the fault is through 
Ignorance; sometimes it is wilful. A young 
boy killed a horse this year by tying him 
with a slip-noose on the edge of a steep 
bank and leaving him. When he got back, 
the horse had fallen over and been hanged. 

€weeks went on. Some of the clouds 
of war had already been blown away in the 
mountain air. Frontier day was ap- 
Proaching, ancl still we had not gone fish- 
ing. Then, one sunny afternoon, I got out 
my rod and reel, my penknife, for cutting 
the hook out of my clothing, my trout-flies. 
and a surreptitious can of worms, for 
worms are not entirely ethical in the pro- 
fession of trout -catching. 
ae and ever and anon catching my 
in underbrush, I wandered to those 


CRACKERS. 


Her Ready Storehoute 


There’s always something good to eat on 


the pantry shelf stocked with National 
Biscuit Company products . . . There's 
something for any meal or for any sudden 
food occasion . . . The efficient pantry 
is never without these ready foods 
which appeal to all appetites and abound 
in nourishment . . . A constant sup: 
ply in your pantry will solve many a 
food problem—and will also save your time. 
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upper reaches near the cafion from which 
an Omaha gentleman was returning each 
day with heavy spoil. To reach these 
pools, it was necessary to slide and fall 
down a steep clifi-like place, carrying in my 
teeth as much of my impedimenta as was 
possible. Half-way down, I spilled the 
worms. Two-thirds of the way down, I 
wrenched a knee. All the way down, I 
miscalculated the strength of the bank and 
fell in. 

Now, any fisherman will know that the 
only way to catch trout is to surprise them. 
To startle no birds. To frighten no butter- 
flies. To stalk the stream like an Indian 
stalking his prey. Crawling, creeping, 
hiding, the true fisherman at last takes up 
his stand behind a rock, and there, unseen 
and unsuspected, drops his brilliant- 
colored fly on the surface in such a man- 
ner that the fish below will think the fly is 
committing suicide. 

But I have my own method. First of 
all, I select a comfortable rock to sit on, 
overlooking the pool. Then I select my 
fly and fasten it to the line by a method 
which has been known to turn fishermen 
pale in the face. Then, having unwound 
considerable line and having got it tangled 
in my shoe-hooks, I am ready to cast. I 
then hopefully snap my pole, and watch for 
the suicidal fly to rest lightly on the surface 
of the pool. But it does not. Brief ex- 
amination finds it in one of two places— 
either in the brush behind me or between 
my shoulders in the garment I am wearing. 
I have, incidentally, been known to catch 
the lobe of an ear. 

Repeated attempts, however, at last 
bring the fly to rest on the surface of the 
water. Now and then, something takes 
it. Mostly, it does not. I have a habit, 
after it has floated undisturbed for some 
time, of letting it run with the rapid cur- 
rent to some promising pool below. After 
that J sit and wait, fighting mosquitoes the 
while, and at last reel in. I cannot reel 
in. Investigation reveals. my fly caught 
under a rock in an inch and a half of 
water. 

On this particular afternoon, I went 
through with my usual program, with the 
addition of almost sitting ona snake. And 
I caught nothing. Below me, great trout 
leaped in the air for miserable little gnats of 
no gastronomic value whatever, while my 
brilliant flies, my imitation grasshopper, 
and my fat worms floated disdained. Trout 
before my very eyes left their under-rock 
homes, went out and visited, had some 
small refreshment, and went home again. 

At last I had astrike. I gasped, jerked, 
and reeled in. I had him! He was beau- 
tiful. He was spotted and beautiful. He 
lay on the rock and panted. Then he gave 
a flap and fell back into the water again. 

On the way home, I met a ranch em- 
ployee with six fish strung on a stick. I ad- 
mired them, and he gave them to me. 
Later, when asked what bait I used, I 
merely said I had smiled at them. 

But we were to get fish. Came one day 
a man with a statement that there was a 
lake, called Dome Lake, some nine thou- 
sand feet in elevation and some distance 
away, and that thereon or near by was a 
fishing club, which extended its piscatorial 
privileges to four of us. : 

According to the statement, the lake was 
overflowing with fish, so that there was 
hardly room for water in it, and the fish 
took turns at the surface to look for food. 


Also, there would be food and beds, and 
pleasant club members to show on boards 
the outlines of such trout as are the reason 
why a man keeps on fishing through a long 
lifetime. 

“When you say ‘some distance,’ what 
do you mean?” I asked warily. 

“Oh, forty or fifty miles.”’ 

“On horseback?”’ 

“Surely.” 

“Mountain miles or regular miles?” I 
persisted. 

“Regular mountain miles.”’ 

“And we climb five thousand feet, and 
do it all in one day?” 

“Now, see here,” said the person who 
had brought the invitation: ‘‘ This is a real 
lake and real fish. If you’re going to back 
out because it’s hard to get to——”’ 

“T don’t think my horse can stand it,” 
I said feebly. 

But I went, in the end. 

At four in the morning, we rose from our 
beds and dréssed—like Stevenson’s line: 


In winter I get up at night 
And dress by yellow candle-light. 


Then, while the Head carried the fishing- 
tackle, I wrapped up in my slicker the 
following articles: 

One robe de nuit, 


- One tooth-brush ef cetera, 


One can sardines, 

One box crackers, 

One small cheese, 

One jar cold-cream, 

One bottle pickles, 

Eight hard-boiled eggs, 

One comb, 

One jar salmon eggs, 

Four cakes chocolate, 

The reason for the food was this: One 
member of our party was sure he knew a 
short cut. It is my invariable rule. when 
anyone knows a short cut, to take food 
along. 

Long before the ranch was awake, we had 
breakfasted on fried ham, wheat cakes, and 
coffee. And in the gray dawn we started 
up the cafion trail. The brawling stream 
on our left, we climbed the steep and 
rocky trail, two thousand feet of rise and of 
solid effort, to where, in the upland mead- 
ows, great herds of cattle stood among 
the flowers. The sun came up, and the 
snow-topped mountains which were our 
destination seemed very, very far away. 

Back into the wilderness we pushed, 
through green valleys rimmed with gray 
cliff walls, fording streams, surprising a 
deer, losing the tiny trail in some creek 
bed or valley and finding it again. Now and 
then I stopped, ostensibly to look at the 
view, but, really, to rest. For the slow gait 
of a horse on a dangerous trail is a racking 
one, and every twist of a climbing animal 
is a twist for its rider. 

So, all day long we rode and climbed, 
and, at last, we came to a real ford. It 
looked a simple matter, but that ford was a 
delusion and a snare. Our horses knew. 
They reared and whirled, and so did the icy 
water from the snow peaks. But we 
kicked them into it, and in an instant I was 
sitting in the center of that polar stream, 
with oniy my horse’s head out of water, 
while my riding-boots and my pockets 
- filled, while a terrible rigor shook my spi- 
nal column, and while the aforementioned 
robe de nuit et cetera wilted and drowned. 

At last we were out, and about to empty 
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our boots, when over the Head’s face came 
a terrible look. 

“Great Scott!” he said. 

_ “Build a fire or something,” I demanded, 
ignoring him, and with a shade of sharp- 
ness in my voice. “This is what comes of 
short cuts.” 

But the Head of the family was paying 
no attention to me. He was eying’ the 
stream while his teeth chattered. 

“T’ve got to go back,” he said bitterly, 
“T've left that damned bag of mine on the 
other side.” 

And back he went, to the jeers and jibes 
of our shivering group on the bank. 

On and on, and up and up. Five thou- 
sand feet we climbed, and innumerable 
miles we covered. I sat sidewise in the 
saddle; I sat with a leg over my horse’s 
neck; I sat with the other leg over my 
horse’s neck; I stood in my stirrups; I 
rode without stirrups; I developed Mark 
Twain’s celebrated combination of rheu- 
matism and St.Vitus’s dance. And then—— 

Was it a building? It was a building. 
Was that a lake? Yes. And fish making 
those concentric circles? Again, yes. 

Forgotten were our aches, our wet 
clothing, our sodden handkerchiefs and 
matches and cigarettes, our mosquito-bites 
and brush-scratches. Fish! 

Now, I am aware that only to the few is 
given understanding of the lure of sitting 
in a boat and therefrom casting a fly or 
hook upon the waters. Only to the few is 
given that strange joy when the line 
tautens under the fingers and the reel sings 
out; only to the few that peculiar mixture 
of joy and anxiety when, hanging over 
the edge of the boat at the risk of upsetting, 
landing-net in one hand and line in the 
other, previous victims flapping about 
one’s feet and a sensation of dampness 
owing to water splashed on the boat-seat, 
one draws to the surface and captures with 
the net that mysterious and lurking thing 
we call a fish. 

So I shall pass lightly over the adven- 
tures of the next day. I shall not enlarge 
on the speed with which we caught the 
club limit, or dilate on that debate as to 
whether they would count our catch or not. 
Enough to say that, in the end, discretion 
triumphed over cupidity, discretion, and, 
too, gratitude for the hospitality the 
club showed us. 

At the end of a glorious morning, I sa 
back and spoke to that member of the fam- 
ily who was rowing me about. 

“Well, I’ll say there are fish in this lake,” 
I observed. 

“You tell ’em,’”’ he said contentedly. 

Having caught the limit that afternoon, 
we proceeded out of the club preserves toa 
small and higher lake, not far from the 
snow. Mounted on a large and unstable 
horse of the Percheron variety, while the 
men walked, we found the lake, and, at 
the edge,a boat. Inside the boat was 
water to the rim, and on that water floated 
a tin pail. 

It is a peculiarity of mountain lakes 
that they are extremely deep, and I viewed 
the boat with misgiving, later justified by 
the facts. For the seams of that boat had 
opened, and the most active bailing only 
kept the water down to a foot or so M 
depth. Such fish as we caught swam 
round in it contentedly, along with the ta 
of my riding-coat, the fly-books, the 
camera, and the head-net which a_club 
member had loaned me against mosquitoes. 
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How to fight the little foes which 


work to 


OUR complexion is sur- 
rounded by enemies— 


There are wind and 
cold that dry and dull the 
unprotected skin. There is 
that inward enemy that shines 
the face. There is dust that 
clogs the pores. There is time. 


Each one of these wicked 
little foes is striving morning, 
noon and night to ruin your 
good looks. Be always on 
your guard against their wiles. 


Exposure to wind, cold and 
dust roughens and coarsens 
your skin. Skin specialists say 
that you can protect your com- 
plexion from this injury by 
applying a protective cream 
before every outing. 


For this a special cream is needed, 
a cream which makes up for the 
moisture that the cold will whip 
out; yet a cream which disappears 
instantly and will not reappear. 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream is made 
precisely for this protective use. It 
has not a bit of oil in it, so it cannot 
make your face shine. Before you 
go out, lightly touch your face and 
hands with Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 
This will give your skin such per- 
fect protection that it will remain ap- 
pealingly soft and smooth no matter 
ow much time you spend out of 
doors. 


You never can tell when that 


Tiny, dee ming lines 


To foil cold, wind and dust, keep your skin pro- 
tected with a cream without oil 


treacherous enemy, an ugly glisten 
will creep upon you unawares and 
make you look your worst. 


This cannot happen if you powder 
in such a way that it will last. To 
stay powdered the right powder 
foundation is essential. For this as 
for protection, you need a cream 
without oil. 


Before powdering, rub a tiny bit 
of Pond’s Vanishing Cream on your 
face. Then notice how smoothly 
the powder goes on, how natural it 
looks. It will stay on indefinitely. 
Until you wash your face it cannot 
shine again. 

Dust is a subtle enemy. When 
your skin grows dull, loses its clear- 
ness, it is simply an announcement 
that the pores have become clogged 
deep down with tiny particles of 
dust. 


To remove these you need an 
entirely different cream from the 
greaseless cream you need for pro- 
tection—a cream with a good oil base. 


Pond’s Cold Cream contains just 


enough oil to work deep into the 
pores and thoroughly cleanse them. 


Free sample tubes 
MAIL THIS COUPON 


can be kept at b 


with at bay Pond’s Extract Company, 115.w- Hudson St., New York 

@ rood oil cream Please send me, free, ste checked: 

Sample of Pond’s Vanishing Cream 

Sample of Pond’s Cold C: 
Instead of free samples, I desire the larger samples 
checked below, for which I enclose the required amount: 

5c sample of Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
A sc sample of Pond’s Cold Cream 


Massage 


ream 


ONDS 


Cold Cream & 
Vanishing Cram 


One with an oil base and one without any oil 


mar your skin 


Before you go to bed and 
after a train or motor trip, 
tub Pond’s Cold Cream into 
the pores and wipe it off. You 
will be shocked at yourself 
when you see how much dirt 
you were harboring. Your skin 
will be so much clearer, so 
much fairer, that you will be 
amazed. 


Time, too, seems to have a 
grudge against us. It is busy 
every minute etching little 
lines around the eyes and 
mouth. After these little lines 
have once formed it is hard 
indeed to erase them. But you 
can keep them from forming 
by giving your skin the right 
kind of massage. For this as 
for cleansing you need a 
cream with oil. Pond’s Cold Cream 
is especially made just the consis- 
tency to give a perfect massage. 
Once or twice a week give your skin 
a good massage with Pond’s Cold 
Cream. In this way you can keep 
the wretched enemy, Time, at bay! 


Neither of these creams fosters the 
growth of hair or down on the face. 


Stop at the drug store or any de- 
partment store and buy a jar ora 
tube of each cream. Every normal 
skin needs both these creams. By 
the intelligent use of these two 
creams you can be freed of the fear 
of the little foes that work to mar 
the skin. 


FOXX KTS 


Before retiring remove the dust 
that is lodged deep in the pores 
with a cream with an oil base 
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A Shining, Sanitary Closet Bowl 


You can have a closet bowl that’s as shining 
white as new and absolutely sanitary. Scrub- 
bing and scouring are not necessary. Sani- 
Flush cleans so thoroughly that disinfectants 
are not necessary. Just sprinkle a little into 
the bowl, according to the directions on the 
can. Flush. Rust marks, stains and incrus- 
tations will all disappear, leaving the bowl 
and hidden trap thoroughly cleaned. 


The Hygienic Products Co. 
Canton, O. 
Canadian Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Sani-Flush is sold at 
grocery, drug,hardware, 
plumbing, and house- 
furnishing stores. If 
you cannot buy it lo- 
cally at once, send 25c 
in coin or stamps for a 
full sized can postpaid. 
(Canadian price, 35c; 
foreign price, 50c.) 


That night, by a great wood fire, and 
sated with the supper-trout, we were pre- 
pared to boast a bit. But the club mem- 
bers brought out pieces of wood, on which 
were outlined in pencil certain mammoth 
fish, and our boasting died in our throats. 
We were pikers. 


Riding, eating, and sleeping are, of 
course, the main features of a dude-ranch 
summer. But, of course, there are other 
things. Once a week to our ranch came 
the band from a near-by town, and in the 
big hall, decorated with wild-animal heads 
and hung with Indian rugs, there was a 
dance. Came to these dances a variety 
of people—the ranch-hands in their high- 
heeled boots, the pretty waitresses from 
the dining-room, Eastern society girls, 
bankers and cow-punchers, college boys 
and Eastern school-teachers. And danced 
and danced until the band, in a state of ex- 
haustion, was carried home, and the elec- 
tric-power plant in the basement under the 
dining-hall began to hiccup with fatigue. 

Then, one day, the notice-board outside 
the dining-room announced a costume ball. 

To understand fully the significance of 
this announcement, I need only say that 
the nearest costumers were in Omaha and 
Denver, and that Sheridan was twenty 
miles away—Sheridan, however, in this 
case, meaning a town and not the gentle- 
man of the poem. Or was it Sherman? 
But never mind. 

It was when I had decided that I had 
come away for a rest, and that nothing 


| should induce me to get out the sewing- 


Special Low Factory Price 
direct to you. Cooker is alumi- 
num lined throughout. Full 
set of famous “Wear 
aluminum cooki 


comes with it. Ask for free 
ome Science Book. 


Don’t Wear 
a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. Nv obnoxious springs 
or pads. 


MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U. S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
maiied free. Send name and address today. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 117B State St., Marshall, Mich. 


Fireless 
Cooker 


box—or the hammer, for ranch fancy dress 
sometimes has to be nailed together—that a 
member of my family came in, bursting 
with enthusiasm—a senior member, one 
who should have known better. He was 
going as a lady circus rider. 

“On a horse, you know,” he said, evad- 
ing my eve. “A white horse.” 

“In what?” I asked coldly. 

“Oh, you know,” he explained, with an 
airy gesture. ‘‘Short skirts and a wig. 
It ought to be bully.” 

I eyed him sternly. 

“Certainly,” I said. “Go ahead. Go as 
far as vou like. Only,JI call to your atten- 
tion the fact that there are no short fluffy 
skirts in this family, or any wigs.”’ 

He muttered something about getting a 
lot of petticoats, but I made no comment 
and went on with what I was doing, which 
happened at the moment to be scraping my 
boots clear of mud with my nail-scissors. 
He knew, and I knew, that there was not a 
petticoat in the family. 

It was about that time that the young 
man in the cottage next door appeared, 
painfully rolling a barrel, and began to do 
certain mysterious things to it. I saw him 
later on, through his window, standing be- 
fore his shaving-mirror, experimenting 
with vine leaves in his hair, like the man in 
“Hedda Gabler.” And I then divined— 
later proved to be correct—that he meant 
to go as Bacchus, clad in leaves and a 
liquor-keg. 

I remained obdurate. Parties on horse- 
back were riding off to Sheridan and re- 
turning with mysterious bundles tied to the 
cantles of their saddles. The afternoon- 
bridge tables were deserted, and in 
shady interiors women sat alone, sur- 


rounded by crépe-paper, sateen, and 


| cheese-cloth. The Indian decorations of 


the dance-hall were on the walls one 
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moment and gone the next. ‘ calthy 
visitors came and took away m\ plain 
night-dresses for Crusader’s tunics, and 
asked for Japanese fans and swords and 
gilt cord and wide blue ribbon, ail of the 
things one might be expected to have ong 
ranch. 

It was, I believe, on Saturday morning 
that one of the junior members of the fam- 
ily came in and observed that he thought 
of going as a caveman. 

“*Caveman!’”’ said: I. 
dress that?” 

“You don’t,” he said. “That is, not 
much. Look here: You know those bear- 
skins you bought for an automobile-rug?” 

I did, I said warily. 

“Well, what’s the matter with cutting 
them up and making me some sort of cos- 
tume out of them?” 

“Just what do you intend to do about 
this costume?” I inquired, with interest, 

“Well,” he reflected, “I'll make my own 
club.” 

That afternoon, I capitulated. There 
would issue from our cottage for the grand 
march one caveman and one lady bareback 
rider. The caveman should have my pre- 
cious furs, but the circus rider—— 

*‘T suppose I can make you something or 
other out of mosquito-netting,” I said 
finally, ‘“‘but what in the world will you do 
for a wig?” 

I knew perfectly well what he would 
do for a wig. I knew that he would do 
nothing but hope. And that day I set to 
work to make a wig. 

Now, there are two extremely useful 
things which have never been properly 
appreciated in the making of costumes. 
One is rope, and the other is mosquito- 
netting. Out of rope one makes hair of the 
palest peroxide shade, and out of the net- 
ting one makes fairies, ballet-dancers, 
Cleopatras, brides, and—circus riders. 

To make the wig, one proceeds as fol- 
lows: Take a light flax rope and untwist 
it. Do this sufficiently often, combing 
and brushing as you work, and you will 
find yourself in possession of various tresses 
of a most abandoned yellow color. But a 
wig has to be made over something, espe- 
cially a rope wig. Having accumulated 
about a peck of flaxen hair, and having 
failed to borrow a foundation, I was re 
duced to cutting the crown out of one of my 
two summer hats. On it, laboriously and 
painstakingly, I sewed the frayed rope, 
and when I had finished it and jt had been 
put on, it changed an otherwise pleasant 
face into probably the most dissipated one 
I ever have seen. 

There now remained the rest of the cos- 
tume. Layer on layer of mosquito-netting 
formed the short fluffy skirt, which was 
worn over a foundation celebrated in cur 
magazines by its three initials. Shoulder- 
straps of pink sateen with butterfly-bows, 
little garlands of artificial roses on the 
petticoats, a touch of rouge, a palr 0 
white-silk stockings stretched beyond any 
further usefulness, the yellow wig, and 4 
white horse without any saddle completed 
a costume which, for exciting comment, 
outdid the best creations of his tailor. 

* The day before the party, the embryo 
caveman of the family blew in with a pall 
of cow-horns, which, he observed quite 
casually, were to go on his head. Now, the 
human head is not fashioned for the wear 
ing of cow-horns. On a _ cow’s h 

they nestle neatly and permanently, but om 


“How do you 
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cal 

=< the human head they show a tendency to 

s, and droop despondently over the ears. The 

ls and net result of many experiments was a com- 

of the ¥ plicated network of wiring, laced and inter- 
laced. 

But how am I to cover the wire?” I said 

i desperately. = 
“Oh, the wig goes 4 that.” tr t n 
hou A haunted look passed over my face. hy fc h k. 

+ “Another wig!” I said, in a feeble voice. e or e e r u S 
lo you However, it developed that Sheridan had k d 

: resources of which I had wot nothing. T he. ar e ac e 
is, not five- and ten-cent store carried false hair, 

e bear- and out of six switches at fifteen pare — is the time to think of travel funds. 
-rug?” an arrangement was contrived whic ic : 

' the engineering project and gave to a Guaranty Travelers Checks are 
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I said At five minutes before eight the night of 
you do the party, I finished rouging and 
penciling the ballet dancer, put on his G S | | 
» would abandoned wig, lampblacked the cave- uar an e€rvice O T aV e eTs 
ould do man’s ferocious jaw, turned out complete 
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family who spent his days on a horse and 
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| having my eyebrows, and inspected myself. I 
was needed something. 
ne of my With complete and utter recklessness, I 
isly and flew to the closet, took out my only remain- A re you the oung Man 
od rope, ing hat, tore the flowers from it, and 
been pinned them over my ears. 
pleasant Then I went to the party. . . 
ated one * we are looking for? You won’t 
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POWDER 


ANTISEPTIC 


Tender, spongy gums 


and gums that bleed easily are the 
first symptoms of pyorrhea. If 
these conditions are not corrected, 
loss of teeth may follow. 
Pyorrhocide Powder is the only dentifrice 
whose value in treating and preventing pyor- 
rhea has been proved by dental clinics de- 
voted exclusively to the prevention and treat- 
ment of pyorrhea. Pyorrhocide Powder’s 
specific purpose is to restore and maintain 
gum health, but it also cleans and polishes 
the teeth. Dentists everywhere prescribe it. 
Use it daily for healthy gums and clean, 
white teeth. 


Pyorrhocide Powder is 
economical because a 
dollar package contains 
six months’ supply. Sold 

by leading drug- 
= gists and dental 
supply houses. 


FREE 
SAMPLE 


Write for 
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our 
bookleton 
Prevention 
gy and Treat- 
ment of Py- 
orrhea. 


& Pyorrhocide 
Co., Inc. 
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1474 
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New York 
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Dp pendent be aleader. Lawyers earn 
$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 


We guide you Stef by etep. = can train at home 
during spare time. We pr ou for bar examina- 
tion in any s' —_ Money refunded according to our 
Degree of LL. B. 
students en- 


conferred. vithousand of successfu 
roll ‘now. Get oar valuatle 120 page 
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LaSalle University, Dept. 355-L, - Chicago 
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Most Startling Offer 


in tapewstter values. Don’t miss this gen- 
uine opportunity to secure your ata 
peice you'll gladly pay. 

International Typewriter Exehange 
Dept 17. 177 North State Street, Chicago 


The Colson Line 


Chairs and Tricycles 


The Colson Co. 


|neatly sewed together. 
| twenty people in costume, with the most 


| beard, 


|At the last moment, 


of sewing in that costume. 


1004 Cedar St., Elyria, O 


necks. There would be games and races, 
and all the interest of a round-up, and, as 
in other years, the county would come, 
afoot and in motors, and would un- 
doubtedly find the “‘dudes”’ more amus- 
ing than the round-up. For round-ups 
were, in a way, their daily bread, but a 
crowd of Easterners trying to be more 
Western than the West was a sort of des- 
sert. 

Now, on these occasions, the ranch does 
its part. It provides cow-punchers and 
broncho-busters. It provides animals which 
have to be roped and tied to get the saddle 
on them, and young daredevils who sit 
the saddle while the animal beneath them 
stiffens its legs, arches its back like a cat, 
and then proceeds to leap, whirl, bolt, and 
generally comport itself like a novice’s 
nightmare of a horseback ride. 

The guests, in return, provide a proces- 
sion, and, like the Irishman who put four 
legs on the chicken in the riddle to make 
it harder, a procession in costume! But 
this time with this difference—that most 
of them must be worn on horseback. 

Behold, then, on a bright summer after- 
noon, first, a band of fifteen pieces. Next, 
four girl heralds in costume, with trumpets 
to their lips, and riding white horses. After 
that, the corral outfit,in chaps and spurs, 
hats and neckerchiefs. Then a _ band 
| of pirates, dragging a treasure-chest. And 


|so, group after group—girls as flowers, 


a bouquet of them; Balkan male peasants in 
boleros and full white skirts, the skirts of 
plaited crépe-paper that blew in the wind; 
Russian dancers in Cossack hats and 
| boots; a fair damsel of the Middle Ages and 
| her troubadours, the fair damsel’s girdle, 
over her long blue gown, of curtain-rings 
One hundred and 


| dignified member of my family as Blue- 
with nine Oriental wives on foot 
behind his horse. And below, fetching up 
the rear, a rainbow! 

I was the rainbow. 

On seeing me emerge, ready to mount 
him, my horse took fright and ran away. 
a_broken-spirited 
creature, who was half blind and therefore 
could not be dazzled, was brought to me, 
and him I rode. Hence the rear of the 
procession. 

There must have been a hundred yards 
I labored over 
it for days, and always I put away from me 
the thought that eventually I must come 
| to the head-dress, a rainbow proper. Seven 
| colors constituted it, and to this moment, 
|opening the box suddenly in which it is 
stored, one ducks back, dazzled by its 
brilliancy. Theny on the last day, I 
started on the head-dress. 

It could not be done. The wire I had 
went as limp as the stems of wild flowers 
clutched in a baby’s hand. Adjusted on it, 
the rainbow was no longer a bow, but a 
dissipated, over-the-ear hat at 


that. 

The Head, looking up from the cabbage 
he was cutting into human features 
ready to paint— for Bluebeard without the 
head of a wife or two was nothing—saw my 
distress and went toward the door. 

“Where are you going?”’ I asked. 

‘“*To the blacksmith shop,” he replied. 
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“Just quit worrying. I'll make you a 
frame that is a frame.” 

In an hour he returned, carrying « frame 
that was a frame. The head-band was a 
circular fitting from a stovepipe. The 
rainbow-arch was of barbed wire with the 
barbs nipped off. The whole had been 
welded on the blacksmith’s anvil. This js. 
T think I may truly say, the only time a 
hat of mine has been made by a black- 
smith. I took that frame and on it sewed 
my rainbow. 

The sun shone. The band played. In- 
to the field, entirely surrounded by onlook- 
ers, rode this strange and exotic procession: 
the pirates, mostly bankers and _ brokers, 
doctors and lawyers in private life, flour- 
ishing their tin swords or carrying knives 
in their teeth; the prominent journalist 
who was a scarecrow; the débutantes who 
were flowers, or Hawaiian girls, or ‘‘ Follies 
of 1920,” or what-not; the polo-players and 
jockeys; the bull- fighters; the burial pro- 
cession of John Barleycorn; the Italian 
organ-grinder, with the pretty Italian girl 
and a kitten dressed in brown suéde for a 
monkey. They passed before the judge's 
stand, were reviewed, and went on, the 
strangest and most picturesque sight the 
old mountains towering above had seen 
since the days when Sitting Bull and his 
painted cohorts had passed beneath them in 
War-array. 


In the winter, the ranch lies quiet at 
the foot of its great hills. In September 
comes the first snow, and soon the moun- 
tain-tops are solid white. Still and isolated, 
only the smoke of its chimneys tells that it 
still lives. 

Far above and behind it, in sheltered 
valleys, the stock is wintering, close-hud- 
dled on occasion against cold and storm. 
Elk and mountain-lions, bears and coyotes, 
deer and, occasionally, mountain-sheep, 
come down from the high places and leave 
their trail for those who pass to see. In- 
side the main ranch-house, great fires burn, 
and mail comes but seldom, and_ books 
must take the place of outside intercourse 
and the telephone of roads. 

In April come the thaws, and then it is 
that the ranch wakens from its long sleep. 
The snow melts, and in its melting reveals 
the tragedies of the long cold; horses and 
cattle have died, and their pathetic figures 
lie where they fell, stiff, mute witnesses of 
what silent drama of the uplands we can- 
not know. 

But as it reveals death, the vanishing of 
the snow shows life also—the first flowers, 
the green of the young alfalfa tops, the 
awkward foals and the great-eyed calves 
in the meadows, baby trout in the stream, 
and young birds experimenting with their 
wings. 

The ranch has wakened. It has work to 
do, that all may be ready for its strange 
June blooming. And sometime in that 
month there will emerge from the Eastern 
limited the buds for its summer flowers. 
Tired and drooping buds, often. : 

The station-master will watch them with 
interest. 

“Who’re they?” a bystander will ask. 

The station-master will look at the 
mountainous trunks and sigh. 

“Oh, dudes for the ranch,” he will say. 


In April Cosmopolitan begins The Desert Caravaners, a description of the 
seven-hundred-mile excursion through the desert in Arizona and New Mexico 
mentioned in this article, narrated as only Mrs. Rinehart can do it. 
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The Empty Sack 


(Continued from page 22) 
IV 


Tur Folletts came together every eve- 
ning about six. chiefly by the process known 
to American cities as commuting. Com- 
muting brought them to Number Eleven 
Indiana Avenue, Pemberton Heights. 
Seen from the New York river-front, Pem- 
berton Heights, on top of a great cliff on 
the New Jersey side of the Hudson, sug- 
gests a battlemented parapet. By day, 
its outline is a fringe against the sky; by 
night, its clustering lights are like a con- 
stellation. 

Indiana Avenue is one of those rare 
spots in the neighborhood of New York 
where a measure of beauty is still reserved 
for the relatively poor. ‘Too inaccessible 
for the social rich, and too isolated for the 
still more social poor, Pemberton Heights 
is the refuge of those who don’t mind the 
trouble of getting there for the sake of 
the compensation. 

The compensation is largely in the way 
of air and panorama. Both have a ten- 
dency to take away your breath. You 
would hardly believe that so much of New 
York could be visible all at once. The 
gigantic profile of Manhattan is sketched 
in here with a single stroke, while the river 
is thronged like a busy street seen from 
the top of a tower. City smoke rolls up 
and ocean mist rolls in while you are 
looking on. Sunrise, moonrise; moonset, 
sunset; stars in the heaven and lights 
along the darkened waterway afford to 
the not-very-well-to-do, cooped up all day 
in kitchens, offices, and factories, a morn- 
ing and evening glimpse into the ecstatic. 

Number Eleven was somewhat with- 
drawn from all this toward the middle of 
the plateau. Built at a period when an 
architect’s ambition was chiefly to do 
something singular, it had a great deal of 
sloping roof, with windows where you 
would not expect them. Pemberton 
Heights being held up bravely to rain and 
snow, the color of the house was a weather- 
beaten brown. Two hydrangea trees, 
shaped like open umbrellas, and covered 
now with white blossoms fading to rose, 
stood one on each side of the front door in 
the center of two tiny grass-plats. There 
Was a piazza, of course, where most of the 
‘amily leisure was passed, and in the yard 
behind the house there stood a cherry tree. 
All up and down the street for the length 
of about half a mile were similar little 
houses, each with its piazza and its archi- 
tectural oddity, homes of the not-very- 
well-to-do, content with their relative pov- 
erty. Among themselves they formed a 
Society as distinct and as active as that of 
Marillo Park, and out of it they got as 
much pleasure as the Sidebottoms and 
Collinghams from their more exclusive 
foregatherings. 

In this soil, the Folletts had taken root 
With the ease of transplantation of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. Drawn to Pemberton 
Heights by the presence there of other 
oe Josiah had bought the little 
this seven thousand dollars. On 
three € had paid four, raising the other 
naa tes a mortgage which it was his rul- 
a te to pay off. The mild, tenacious 

sm of his nature convinced him he 


Five dollars’ worth of Effecto Auto Finishes 
gives many a family a new social standing. 


Whether or not social standing 
cuts any great figure in your life, it’s 
really remarkable what a change a 


few dollars’ worth of Effecto Auto 
Finishes will make in your old car! 


Effecto Auto Enamel is quick- 
drying and easy-working — and in 
24 to 48 hours you can drive out 
your car looking like new. — Just 
brush on a coat or two of Effecto; 
it will level itself and flow out 
smoothly into a beautiful lustrous 
gloss that will last longer than the 
finish most manufacturers put on 
new Cars. 


Effecto is not a paint, wax or 
polish, but the original, genuine auto 


Fruitland Park in Florida's lake jeweled high- 
lands will appeal to the homeseeker who, whether 
wishing land or an orange grove, desires the 
best. Write for book of actual photographs and 
learn how you can own your own grove on easy 
payments. BOARD OF TRADE, 15 Trade 
Avenue, Fruitland Park, Florida. 


enamel, made in nine enamel colors: 
Black, Blue, Green, Red, Brown, 
Yellow, Gray, Cream and White; 
also clear Finishing varnish and 
Top & Seat Dressing. 


Top and Seat Dressing renews 
and waterproofs all kinds of tops, 
seats and upholstery. Dries in fif- 
teen minutes and won’t get sticky. 


Effecto is sold by paint, hardware 
and accessory dealers everywhere. 


Send for Color Card and Name of Dealer 


Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 149 Ton- 
awanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. In 
Canada: 95 Courtwright Street, 
Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


Nation wide demand tor high salaried men 
and women ; past experience unnecessary ; 
we train you by mail and put you in touch 
with big opportunities. Big pay, fine living, 
interesting work, quick advancement; pei- 
manent. Write for Free Book *‘ Your Big 
Opportunity.”” Lewis Hotel Training 
School, Room 212, Washington, D.C. |"s 


I cold have little effect upon you. 


what you Should 


by following a few simple, healthful directions at home. 
Are you too fleshy? Are 
you too thin? Does your figure displease you? Let me help you. 
I want to help you te realize that your health lies almost entirely in 
your own hands and that you can reach your ideal in figure and poise. 
My work has grown in favor because results are quick, natural and perma- 


I have done for 100,000 women I can do for you. 


nent, and because it appeals to COMMON SENSE. 


No Drugs — No Medicines 


You can free yourself from such nagging ailments as 


Excess flesh in any Incorrect Walking Indigestion 
part of Poor Complexion Dizziness 
Thin Bust, Chest, Lack of Reserve Rheumatism 

Neck or Arms Nervousness 
Round Shoulders Irritability 
Incorrect Standing Constipation Lame 


Thousands of Women Have Done So—Why Not You? 
If you are in Chicago, come to see me, but sit down and write me now. 

I will send you free my illustrated booklet 

showing you how to stand and walk correctly and giving many health hints. 


Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 42, 215 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


Don't wait—you may forget it. 


T is easier to be well than to be sick when you learn how. When 

you learn to daily build your vitality, disease germs, grippe and 
Be free from nagging ailments! 
Weighwhatyou shouldweigh! Have a good figure! Be happy! Enjoy 
life! Bea source of inspiration to your friends. In other words—live. 
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danger of being “fired” hanging over him 
for two years. The fact that, though the 
months kept passing, that sword didn’t 
fall inspired the belief that it never would. 
He had grown so sure’ of this that, with 
regard to the warning issued by Colling- 
ham, he had never taken his wife into his 
confidence. For one thing, it was useless 
to alarm her when it might be without 
cause, and for another-—— 

But that was the secret tragedy of 
Josiah’s life. He had not made good the 
promise he gave when Lizzie Scarborough 
married him, and the falling of the sword 
would be the final proof of it. It would 
mean that his whole patient, painstaking 
life had fitted him for nothing better than 
the scrap-heap. That he should come to 
such an end he couldn’t believe possible. 
That after nearly fifty years of uncom- 
plaining drudgery he should be flung 
aside as useless to man in general and 
worse than useless to his family was not, 
he argued, in keeping with the will -of 
God. It was to the will of God he trusted 
more than to the mercy of Bradley Colling- 
ham, though he trusted to them both. 

When he married Lizzie in the little 
town of Lisgar, Nova Scotia, he had been 
a bank clerk. A bank clerk in Canada is a 
kind of young nobleman at the beginning 
of what may be a striking career, after the 
manner of a fledgling in diplomacy. The 
banking institutions being few and large, 
the employees are moved from post to 
post, much like attachés or army officers. 
As moves bring promotion, the clerk be- 
comes a teller and the teller a cashier and 
the cashier a branch manager and the 
branch manager a wealthy man in touch 
with world-wide issues. It was the kind 
of progress Josiah expected when he mar- 
ried Lizzie Scarborough, the kind of future 
they dreamed of and talked about, and 
which never came. ; 

Josiah lacked something. You couldn’t 
put your finger on the flaw in his energy, 
but you knew it was there. He was moved 
about, of course, but with little or no pro- 
motion. Other men got that, but he was 
ignored. Harum-scarum young fellows 
whose ignorance of bookkeeping was a 
scandal were lifted over his head, while he 
and Lizzie stared at each other in per- 
plexity. 

Hardest of all for him was that, as years 
went by, Lizzie herself lost belief in him. 
More tender with him for his failure, she 
nevertheless saw that he was not the man 
she had supposed in the gay young days 
at Lisgar, and he saw that she saw. She 
gave up the hope of promotion before he 
did. The best to which they came to 
aspire was a “raise.” 


It was bitter for Lizzie, because, as she .” 


was fond of saying to herself, and now and 
then to the children, she had been born a 
lady. This was no more than the truth. 
Whatever the meaning given to the word, 
Lizzie fulfilled it, though her claims were 
more than moral ones. The Scarboroughs 
had been great people in Massachusetts 
before the Revolution. The old Scar- 
borough mansion, still standing in Cam- 
bridge, bears witness to the generous scale 
on which they lived. But they left it as 
it stood, with its pictures, its silver, its 
furniture, its stores, rather than break 
their tie with England. Scorned by the 
country from which they fled, and ignored 
by that to which they remained true, their 
history on Nova Scotian soil was chiefly 


one of descent. A few of them prospered; 
a few reached high positions in the adopted 
land, but most of them lacked opportunity 
as well as the will to create it. True, 
Lizzie’s father was a clergyman; but her 
sisters married poorly, her brothers 
dropped into any chance jobs that came 
their way, while she herself got only such 
fulfilment of her dreams as she found at 
Pemberton Heights. Even the move to 
New York, which Josiah had made when 
convinced that the Bank of the Maritime 
Provinces held no further hope for him, had 
not greatly prospered them. Five years 
of drifting between one bank and another 
was followed by five steady years with 
Collingham & Law; but even that peaceful 
time was now at an end. 

While the Collinghams were drinking 
tea on the flagged terrace, and Jennie was 
on the ferry-boat, and Teddy dressing and 
skylarking after his plunge at the gym, and 
Follett nearing home, Lizzie was on her 
knees pinning up the draperies she was 
“making over” for Gussie. Pansy, the 
daughter of a bulldog and a Boston terrier, 
whose pansy-face had in it a more than 
human yearning, stood looking on, with 
fore legs wide apart. 

Gussie was fifteen, pretty, pert, and im- 
patient. 

“Everyone’ll see that it’s the old thing 
you’ve been wearing since I dunno when.” 

Lizzie was accustomed to this plaint and 
thought it useless to reply. 

“Td rather not have a rag to wear than 
a thing everyone’s sick of the sight of. 
Momma, why can’t I have a new dress 
right out and out?” 

“My darling, you’ll have a new dress 
when your father gets his raise. It must 
come before long; but I can’t possibly 
give it you till then.” 

“T wish you’d stop talking,” came from 
Gladys, who was busy with her lessons in a 
corner. ‘‘How can I study with all this 
row going on? Momma, what’s the mean- 
ing of ‘coagulation?’” 

Coagulation explained, the fitting fin- 
ished, and a dispute adjusted between the 
two children, Lizzie began to spread the 
table for supper, Gussie helping her. Most 
of the down-stairs portion of the house 
being thrown into one large living-room, 
the dining-table stood at the end nearest 
the kitchen and pantry. It was a pleasure 
to watch the supple movements of Gus- 
sie’s figure and the flittings of her slim- 
wristed hands as she took the plates and 
laid them in their places. Most people 
said she would one day be prettier than 
Jennie, but as yet that was only promise. 

Quite apparent was the fact that the 
mother had been more beautiful than any 
of her daughters was ever likely to become. 
At fifty-odd, it was a beauty that still had 
youth in it. Worn with the duties of pro- 
viding for a husband and four children, it 
retained a quality proud and aloof. In 
her scouring and cooking and endless 
domestic round, Lizzie was like an actress 
dressed and made up for a humble part 
rather than really living it. The Scar- 
borough tradition, which had first refused 
to bend to king against people and again 
to yield to people against king, had sur- 
vived in this woman fighting for her inner 
life against failure, poverty, and sordidness. 

She was singing at her work when the 
front door opened and Josiah came in. He 
stood for a minute in the little entry, sur- 
veying the living-room absently, while 
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Pansy pranced about his feet. Gladys 
was still at her lessons, Gussie laying out 
the knives and forks. 

““Where’s your mother?” 

Gladys jumped up and ran to him. She 
was his youngest, his darling, just over 
twelve. He had always hoped to do better 
by her than by the older ones. 

“Hello, daddy!” With her arms round 
his neck, she was pulling his face down 
to hers. 

“Where’s your mother?” he asked of 
Gussie, having advanced into the room, 

Gussie looked up from her task to inform 
him that her mother was in the kitchen, 
but, seeing his gray face and shambling 
gait, she paused with a fork in her hand, 

“You're all right, daddy, aren’t you” 

The sound of voices having called Lizzie 
from her work, she stood on the threshold 
of the pantry, drying her hands on the 
corner of her apron. Before he said a 
word, she knew that the calamity which 
forever threatens those dependent on a 
weekly wage had fallen on the family. 

“Lizzie, I’m fired.” 

She had never had to take a blow like 
this, not even when the three who came 
before Jennie had died in babyhood. This 
was the worst and hardest thing her 
imagination could conjure up, because it 
meant not only the sweeping-away of their 
meager income but her husband’s defeat 
as a man. 

Going to him, she laid her hands on his 
shoulders and tried to look into the eyes 
that avoided hers in shame. 

“We'll meet it, Jo,” she said quietly. 
“We've been through other things. I’ve 
saved a little money ahead, nearly a hun- 
dred dollars. Don’t feel badly. I’m glad 
you're out of Collingham & Law’s, where 
you’ve said yourself that your desk was in 
a draft. You'll get another job, with 
bigger pay, and perhaps’’—she sprang to 
the great’ glorious hope she was always 
cherishing—‘“‘and_ perhaps Teddy will 
earn more money and be a great success.” 

“Hel-lo, ma!” 

Teddy himself was swinging down the 
room, Pansy capering round him with her 
silvery bark. Having tossed his cap on 
the sofa, he caught his mother in a bearish 
hug. Fresh from his bath, gleaming, 
ruddy, clear-eyed, stocky rather than 
short, he was a Herculean cub, the makings 
of a man, but as yet with no soul beyond 
play. No one had ever seen him serious. 
It was a drawback to him at Collingham & 
Law’s, where he skylarked his way 
through everything. “You must knock 
the song-and-dance out of that young 
blood,” was Mr. Bickley’s report on him, 
“or he'll never earn his pay.” 

Before his mother could say anything, 
he was tickling her under the chin with 
little “clks”’ of the tongue, Pansy assisting 
by springing half-way to his shoulder. 
The sport ended, he held her out at his 
strong arm’s length, laughing down into 
her eyes. 

“Good old ma—the best ever! What 
have you got for supper?” , ‘ 

She told him, as nearly as possible as if 
nothing else was on her mind. Then she 
added: 

“Vou’ve got to know, Teddy darling 
They’ve discharged your father from Cot 
lingham & Law’s.” 


Confusedly, Teddy Follett knew he had 


received a summons, the call to be a oad 
Hitherto, he had been a boy; he 
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works make 
your work easier 


E is a skilled workman. 


His labors help to make 
your daily life smoother in 
home and office—likewise the 
daily life of your family. 


He is typical of a certain 
class of American factory 
workers. 


He is one of the hundreds 
of thousands who are turn- 
ing out the various labor- 
saving devices that conserve 
so much of your time and 
energy. 


Your Home as Efficient 
as Any Factory 


Number One 


Your wife should reap just as much 
benefit from scientific invention as do 
factory or office workers. Here is a 
device that spells doom to drudgery. 
It operates anywhere there is electric 
current. It helps to sweep the floor, and 
to wash clothes. It also will run an ad- 
dressing machine—or a turning lathe. 
A versatile contrivance. 


Do You Have to Build 
a New Plant? 


Number Three 


If you do, you are probably putting 
it off until labor and material costs go 
down. And besides ordinary building 
takes so long. Modern invention — 
helped by the skilled workman—has 
devised a method of plant erection that is 
lightning quick compared to the old- 
fashioned way—and much less costly. 
No matter what sort of a building you 


are going to erect, you should investi- 
gate this plan. 


The quality of workmanship in most 
of the products made by this man 
is backed up by national advertising. 


Don’t Get Writer’s 
Cramp 


Number Four 

Everybody has to do more or less 
writing—and everybody finds it more 
or less of a task. Here is an invention 
that makes writing of any sort—plans, 
copy, reports, or just personal letters— 
so much easier. It can be carried with 
you wherever you go, and can be used 
wherever you find yourself. Further- 
more, it makes whatever you write legi- 
ble. This machine minimizes corre- 
spondence misunderstandings. 


You can secure information from the 
bureau about any product whether it 
is advertised or not. Just write us ask- 
ing for the facts you want. They 
will be sent to you as soon as possible. 


You are probably already 
using many such devices. If 
there are any others you are 
interested in, but which are 
unfamiliar to you, the: Cos- 
mopolitan Service Bureau 
will furnish information 
about them. 


On this page are listed five 
products you should know 
about. In writing us please 
mention each one by number. 
There is no obligation. The 
service is free to Cosmopoli- 
tan readers. 


What is the Square Root 
of 5739? 


Number Two 


It requires some figuring with pencil 
and paper to find the answer—even if 
you are an expert mathematician. But 
this machine does the problem almost 
as quickly as you can snap your fingers. 
And it’s just as speedy for any other 
sort of figure work. In addition, subtrac- 
tion, division, multiplication, it performs 
mathematical miracles. If your prob- 
lems are in engineering or accounting, 
you want to know about this. 


Don’t Step Out on 
Cold Floors 


Number Five 


What a wrench to take yourself out of 
a warm bed in the morning onto a chilly 
floor! There is an unpleasant, shivery 
interlude before you find your slippers— 
unless this device is working to make 
things snug and warm. Attached to the 
heating plant in your home, it automat- 
ically warms the house before you get up 
—and besides will save money on your 
coal bill. 


Cosmopolitan Service Bureau 


119 West 40th Street 


- New York City 
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society women everywhere. 
growth of hair. 


U.S. and Canada. 


HALL & RUCKEL, 


Famous FRENCH Depilatory 


Sweetly perfumed and wonderfully effective. 
hair vanish from arms, limbs and face, and leaves the skin smooth 
Harmless, dainty, used by fastidious actresses and 
Use regularly and discourage 
soc and large size $1 with mixing outfit in 
Elsewhere 75c and $1.50. 


Send 10c for trial sample and booklet 
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for removing hair 


Bazin 
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Lown pos- 
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WAVERLY PLACE, N. Y. 


| 

| 
Learn a Foreign Language WOMEN AGENTS WANTE 
by the easy practical Hossfeld Method for French, Spanish, | ; 
Over a| from attractive samples. 
Price $2.00 each, postpaid, and returnable) Work easy, profits large. 
after five days’ perusal. Free circulars on request. Address 
PHILADELPHIA 


Italian, German, Portuguese, Japanese, Russian 
million sold. 


THE PETER REILLY PUB. CO., 


Make splendid spare time 
income selling beautiful 
dress goods, fabrics, etc., 


You can’t imagine how wonderfully alluring 
your eyes will be if shaded by soft, even 
eyebrows and framed by luxuriant, silky 
eyelashes. This irresistible charm and beauty 


can be YOURS—just by using a little 


JASHBRow 


TRADE MARK 
the original and only genuine prepa- 
ration for developing, beautifying and_re- 
fining the eyelashes and eyebrows. Two 
shades—Natural and Dark. Price 50¢ and 
$1.00. At your dealer's or by mail. 
Interesting booklet with each package 
LASHBROW LABORATORIES CO. 
63 Preston Place St. Louis, U. S. A. 


NATIONAL DRESS GOODS CO., 26 Beach St., N.Y. 


ABLACHK 


French Perfumers, Dept. 59 


There's an order inevery home. 
Season now at height. Details free. 


Face Powper 


La’ lache is so popular because—it’s so natural 
It adds to woman's sweetness, is beneficial to 
the complexion, has such uniformly fine consist- 
ency and it closely adheres. Justa touch suffices. 
Lablache possesses an un- 
common and elusive 
fragrance, ever re- 
freshing, always 
welcome, 
Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 75c. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Serd 10c. 
fora sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 


125 Kingston St. Boston, Mass. 
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thought himself a boy; he had called him- 
self a boy. Even in the navy, he had been 
with boys who were treated as boys, The 
pang of agony he felt now was that he Was 
a boy still—with a man’s part to play. 

He did his best to play it on the instant 

“Oh, is he? Then that’s all right. [I 
be making more money soon and be able 
to swing the whole thing.” 

Gussie was here the discordant clement, 

“You've get to make it pretty quick 
then, and be smarter than you've ever 
been before.” 

He turned away from the group in 
which his mother watched him with 
adoring eves while his father stood with 
gaze cast down, like a criminal. 

“I’m sorry to put the burden on you at 
vour age, my boy,” he said brokenly, 
“but perhaps I may get another job after 
all, and one that’ll pay better.” 

Teddy didn’t hear this, not that he was 
so far away but because he was listening to 
that call which seemed so impossible to 
respond to. He would have to be a man; 
he would dave to earn big money, and at 
present he didn’t see how. Fifty bucks a 
week, he was saying to himself, was 
hardly enough to run the family, and he 
had only eighteen! 

He was standing with his back to them 
all, his hands in his pockets, when the 
front door opened again. Jennie came in, 
all aglow and abloom after her walk from 
the street-car. 

“Well, what’s the pose?’ she asked 
briskly of Teddy, beginning to take off her 
coat. ‘You ought to be model to a 
sculptor.” 

“Jen,” he whispered hoarsely, before she 
could join the others, ‘“‘pa’s fired.” 

To take this information in, Jennie 
paused with her arms still outstretched in 
the act of taking off her coat. 

“Do you mean they don’t want him any 
more at Collingham & Law’s?”’ 

“That’s the right number.” 

“But—but what are we going to do?” 

“That’s for you and me to say. It’s up 
to us, Jen. Pa’ll never get another job, not 
on your life, unless it’s running an elevator. 
We’ve got to shoulder it—you and me 
between us.” 

Jennie passed on into the room and 
down to the group round the table. The 
glow had gone out of her cheeks, but she 
was free from her brother’s dismay. To 
begin with, she was a woman, and he was 
only a man. All his adventures would 
have to be dull ones in the line of work, 
whereas hers— She could hear Wray 
saying, as he had said only two hours ago, 
“You could marry Bob Collingham if you 
wanted to.” 

She didn’t want to—as far as that went; 
but if the worst were to come to the 
worst and they should be in need of 
bread 

“Hello, mother! Hello, daddy!” Jenne 
was quite self-possessed. ‘“Teddy’s been 
telling me. Too bad, isn’t it? But some 
thing will turn up. What is there for 
supper, Gus?” 

Gussie minced round the table, putting 
on the salt-cellars. ; 

“There’s pickled humming-birds fot 
princesses,” she said witheringly. “After 
that, there’ll be honev-dew jam.” 3 

“Then Dll go up and take my hat off. 

This coolness had the inspiriting effect 
of an officer’s calm on a sinking ship. 
was an indication that life could go on 4s 
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usual; <a if life could go on as usual, 
yasn’t lost. 
yaad for mercy’s sake,” Jennie added, 
turning to leave them, “don’t everybody 
look so glum. Why, if you knew what I 
could tell you, you'd all be ordering 
agne. 

gm were tided over the dreadful 
minute, which meant that they found 
power to go on with the preparations for 
supper and to sit down to supper itself. 
There the old man cheered up sufficiently 
to be able to tell what had passed between 
him and the head of the firm. He was 
still doing this when Teddy sprang to his 
feet, striking the table with a blow that 
made the dishes jump. 

“Damn Bradley Collingham!”’ he cried, 
with his mouth full. ‘I'll do something to 
get even with him yet—if I have to go to 


‘the chair for it.” 


“Sit down, you great gump—talking 
like that!’? Gussie pulled her brother by 
the coat till he sank back into his seat. 
“Momma, you should send him away from 
the table.” 

“That’s a very wicked thing to say, my 
boy—” Josiah was beginning. 

“Let him talk as he likes,” the mother 
broke in calmly. “Going to the chair 
can’t be so terrible—if you have a reason.” 

She went on carving as if she had said 
nothing strange. 

“Well, ma, I call that the limit,” 
Jennie commented. 

“Oh, no, it isn’t,” the mother returned, 
with the strange mental twist of which 
no one as yet perceived the significance. 
“I’m ready to say a good deal more.” 

She looked adoringly toward Teddy, 
who, after his outburst, had returned sheep- 
ishly to his plate, while Pansy stood apart 
from them all, wise, yearning, and yet 
implacable, a little doggy Fate. 


This intensely human story moves 
rapidly to a series of tense climaxes 
which cannot fail to take a mighty 
grip on the reader’s heart-strings. 
One of these occurs in the next in- 
stalment, which appears in April 
Cosmopolitan. A big story ~ big 
in conception, big in feeling, and 
big in the message it has for human- 
ity—The Empty Sack will be a 
, source of eager anticipation for 
every Cosmopolitan reader in the 
coming months. 
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(Continued from page 74) 


satisfied with the way that Garland talks. 
He’s pretty ready to identify Miss Deane, 
but still—T keep my eye on Garland. I watch 
him pretty closely. " Monday, I think I'll 
have another talk with Miss Deane. I find 
out from the place she works that she’s down 
at Carey’s house.” He glanced at Clancy. 
‘You'll excuse me, Miss Deane, if I didn’t 
Up all my mitt to you the other day.” He 
resumed his story. “I go down to Carey’s. 
a as I get there, Garland comes out. 
€ don’t see me, but I see him all right. A 
eW minutes la 
lady that I take to be his wile. 
ont worry about them then. 
too Well known to get very far away. 
then Gatland was in the -house with 
I began. to do a whole 
inkin I ring the bell, on the 
ance that Miss Deane is inside. I have 
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“Last night I came home with great news! 


had passed the thousand dollar mark! 


“I remember reading one time that your first thousand saved is 
the most important money you will ever have, for in saving it you 
have laid a true foundation for success in life. 
_ remote and impossible it seemed then to save such a sum of money. 


“T was making $15 a week and every penny of it was needed to 
It went on that way for several years—two or three 
small increases, but not enough to keep up with the rising cost of living. 
I found I was not getting ahead simply be- 
cause I had never learned to do anything in particular. As a result 
whenever an important promotion was to be made, I was passed by. 
I made up my mind right then to invest an hour after supper each 
night in my own future, so I wrote to Scranton and arranged for a 
course that would give me special training for our business. 

“T can’t understand why I had never realized before that this was the thing to do. 
Why, in a few months I had a whole new vision of my work! The general mana- 
An opening came and he gave me my first 


A little later another promotion came with enough 
money so that we could save $25 a month. Then another increase—I could put aside $50 


keep us going. 


Then one day I woke up! 


ger was about the first to note the change. 


real chance—with an increase. 


each pay day. And so it went. 


“Today I am manager of my department—with two increases this year. We have a 
thousand dollars saved! And this is only the beginning. We are planning now for a 
There will be new comforts for Rose, little enjoyments we have had 
to deny ourselves up to now. And there is a real future ahead with more money than 
I used to dare to dream that I could make. What wonderful hours they are—those 
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CUTICURA 


Heals Red Rough 
Chapped Hands 


For red, rough, chapped 
and sore hands Cuticura 
Soap and Ointment are 
wonderfully effective. 
Treatment:~ On retiring, 
soak the hands in hot 
water and Cuticura Soap. 
Dry, and rub in Cuticura 
Ointment. Wipe off sur- 
plus with tissue paper or 
wear bandages or old 
gloves during the night. 
Nothing better at any 
price. 

was—Cuticura Toilet 


Consisting of Cuticura Soap to cleanse and 
purify, Cuticura Ointment to soothe and 
soften, and Cuticura Talcum to powder and 
perfume, promote and maintain skin puri- 
ty, skin comfort and skin health often when 
all else seems to fail. Everywhere 25c each. 
Sample each free by mail. Address: Cuticura 
Laboratories, Dept. E, Malden 48, Mass. 
Cuticura Soap shaves without mug. 
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& for others, big profit. All easy, rules cent. 
7 or press catalog, TY 


Have a youthful appearance, clear com 
plexion, magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows 
and lashes, graceful neck and chin, luxu- 
riant hair, attractive hands, comfortable 
feet. Be free from lines, pimples, blackheads, 
strengthen sagging facial muscles—all through fot- 
lowing our simple directions. Thousands have done 
so. No drugs,no big expense and quick results. Send 
for latest catalog and many Beauty Hints—all free, 

GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept. 7. 215 N. Michigan Bivd., Chieago, Ll. 

A Branch of Susanna Cocroft’s Work) 


a talk with her, and tell her that I’m con- 
vinced she don’t have anything to do with 
the murder. I am, all right. I have a 
hunch that maybe she can tell me some- 
thing if she wants, but I figure I can wait. 

“T leave her and go up to the Heber- 
worth Building. Garland ain’t reported 
for work. I go up-stairs. I do some quick 
thinkin’. If I let anyone else in on this, 
I lose my chance.” He glared defiantly 
at Vandervent. “It’s a big chance!” he 
exclaimed. ‘!’m gettin’ on. I'll never be 
a day younger than I am to-day. I don’t 
look forward to existin’ on a measly pen- 
sion. I want some jack. And the only 
way I can get it is by startin’ a detective 
agency. And before I can do that, with 
any chance of makin’ a clean-up, I got to 
pull something spectacular. 

“Well, you never win a bet without 
riskin’ some money. I’m standin’ in the 
hall outside Carey’s office. Nobody’s 
lookin’. I ain’t been pinchin’ guys all my 
life without pickin’ up a trick or two. It 
takes me ten seconds to open that door and 
close it behind me. 

“It may put me in the pen, burglar- 
izin’ Carey’s office, but—it may put him 
in the chair. So I don’t delay. He sure 
was flooevy in the dome—this guy Carey. 
Booze has certainly wrecked his common 
sense. For I find papers around that show 
that him and Beiner been tied up in several 
little deals. I even find letters from Beiner 
threatenin’ Carey unless he comes through 
with some coin. Motive, eh? I'll say so.” 
| He chuckled complacently. “But I find 
/more than that. I find a bunch of keys. 
And one of them unlocks the door to Bein- 
er’s office. I’ve got opportunity now— 
motive and opportunity. Also a witness 
who thinks he saw Carey at the door of 
Beiner’s office. 

“It ain’t everything, but—I go to 
Garland’s house. I learn from his land- 
lady that he’s packed a bag, paid his 
rent, and skipped. That was yesterday. 
To-day, I did a bit of scoutin’ round, and 
find out that the Careys own a country 
place up here. Of course, that don’t prove 
they’ve gone there in the middle of a win- 
ter like this, but I telephone their house. 
A servant answers. I ask for Mr. Carey. 
The servant says that he’s out. I hang up 
the ‘phone. I know that Carey’s up there. 
And I just decide to come up and get him. 
In the road outside, I meet Garland—and 
| grab him.” 

“Have you a warrant?” asked Vander- 
vent. 

say I have,” grinned Spofford. 
“But it ain’t no use. He beat me to it.” 
He looked ghoulishly regretful that he 
didn’t have a live prisoner instead of a dead 
man—and not regretiul that death had 
occurred, but that it had interfered with 
his plans. “And now—that little con- 
dition?” he asked. 

“Carey has confessed,” said Vander- 
vent. “A written confession. Suppose 
that I hand you that confession?” 

“Well?” Spofford didn’t understand. 

“Garland, I take it, has committed 
blackmail.” 

“And been accessory after the fact, Mr. 
| Vandervent,” said Spofford. 

Vandervent nodded. 

“Of course. Only, if Garland testifies, 
he may mention Miss Deane. In which 
case, I shall feel compelled to maintain that 
it was I who traced the murderer, who won 

|from him his confession.” 
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“You can’t prove it,” blustered Spofford, 
“Think not?” Vandervent smiled. 
Spofford’s forehead wrinkled in thought 

‘ 

“The idea, of course, is that you want 
Miss Deane’s name left completely out of 
this affair?” he said. : 
_“You grasp it completely,” smiled 
Vandervent. 

“Well, worse guys than Garland are 
takin’*the air when they feel like it,” said 
Spofford. 

2 ““He’s a scoundrel,” said Vandervent, 
but if punishing him means smirching 
Miss Deane’s name, he’d better go free.” 

Spofford rose to his feet. 

“You’d better ‘phone the coroner,” 
he said. ; 

Vandervent shook his head. 

“You’re the genius who discovered the 
murderer. You do the _ telephoning, 
Spofford.” 

Spofford grinned. 

“Much obliged, Mr. Vandervent. There 
won’t be a yip outa me.” He bowed to- 
ward Clancy. “It ain’t hard for me to 
agree to something that saves a lady like 
you from bein’ annoyed, Miss Deane. I 
may have sounded nasty, but it means 
something to me—this advertisin’ I'll get.” 

He left the room before Clancy could 
answer. But she spoke to Vandervent. 

“Have you the right to let a man like 
Garland go free?” she asked. 

“Certainly not,” he replied. ‘“ But there 
are occasions when one considers the 
greater good.” 

It was no time for Clancy to be hyper- 
sensitive about Vandervent’s honor. He'd 
have been something less than a man if he 
had not made his bargain with Spofford. 
Yet, to Clancy, it seemed that he had done 
the most wonderful thing in the world. 
There are women who would place a 
meticulous point of honor above love, but 
Clancy Deane had never been one of those 
bloodless persons intended for the cloister. 
Perhaps her eyes showed her gratitude. 
For Vandervent stepped nearer. 

But the speech that Clancy believed 
trembled on the tip of his tongue was not 
uttered then. For Spofford reentered the 
room. 

“T’ve got the coroner, Mr. Vandervent. 
He'll be over in five minutes.” 

“What about Garland?” 
Vandervent. 

“There’S a train for New York at mid- 
night. I took the cuffs off him, and hell 
be on that train. He’ll keep his mouth 
shut. Leastwise, if he does talk, no one'l 
believe him. He’s a hop-head, that guy. 
But not so far gone but that he may not 
come back. The fear of God is in him to- 
aight, sir. Maybe he’ll straighten up. 
He shuffled his feet. “Please, sir, I think 
Miss Deane ought to be gettin’ out of 
sight. The coroner’ll ask questions, and 
the fewer lies need be told him——” 

“Mrs. Carey? May she talk?” asked 
Vandervent. 

Spofford shook his head. , 

“We'll keep him away fiom her until 
to-morrow. By that time, [ll have her 
coached—Miss Deane won’t be in it, si. 

“Fair enough,” said Vandervent. 

Spofford moved toward the door. But 
suddenly Clancy didn’t wish to be alone 
with Vandervent. She wanted time, as @ 
woman always does. And _ so, because 
Vandervent must remain and see the cor 
oner, Clancy drove home to the anxiots 
Mrs. Walbrough alone. Physically alone 
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but in spirit accompanied by the roseate 
dreams of youth. 
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Mrs. WALBROUGH was one of those 
women who are happiest when trouble 
impends or is at hand. She had fallen in 
love with Clancy almost at sight; but her 
affection had been rendered durable and 
lasting as soon as she had discovered that 
Clancy was in danger. Wives who are not 
mothers but who have always craved chil- 
dren furnish the majority of this kind of 
woman. 

And now, when Clancy’s story had been 
told to her, and she had exclaimed and 
colored in rage and grown white with 
apprehension, and after she had tucked 
Clancy securely in bed, so that there was 
no more to be done for her protégée, the 
thoughts of the motherly woman turned to 
Sophie Carey. 

“Would you be afraid,” she asked, “if 
I went over to the Carey place? Poor 
thing! I never forgave her for marrying 
Don Carey; I don’t think I’ve been kind 
enough to her.” 

The remark caused Clancy to remember 
that not, during the entire day, had Mrs. 
Walbrough mentioned the fact that the 
Careys were such near neighbors. Of 
course, that might be accounted for by the 
fact that Mrs. Walbrough had no idea that 
Sophie and her husband were at their 
country place. But she realized that Mrs. 
Walbrough imagined that her attitude 
toward Sophie had not been as generous as 
she now wished. So, even if she had feared 
being left. alone in the house, she would 
have denied it. Mrs. Walbrough, Clancy 
readily understood, was like all whose 
natural affections have not sufficient out- 
let. They wonder if ‘“So-and-So” will 
misinterpret their remarks, if “Such-and- 
Such” has been offended. 

“TI don’t believe,” she said, “that you’ve 
ever been anything but sweet and good to 
everyone. But, of course, I don’t mind 
your going. ‘Afraid?’ She laughed 
heartily at the idea. ; 

And so, with many motherly injunctions 
about the hot-water bottle at her feet and 
the heavy woolen blankets drawn up about 
her shoulders, Mrs. Walbrough departed. 

Clancy reached for the electric button 
at the head of her bed. She turned off the 
lights. She was not sleepy, yet she felt 
that she could think better in the dark. 
But it was a long time before her mental 
Processes were coherent. She was more 
tired than she knew. To-day’s exertions 
upon the snow-covered hill would ordi- 
narily have been no tax at all upon her 
youthful strength. But excitement saps 
Vitality. And when one combines too 
much exercise with too much mental 
strain, one becomes: bewildered. 

So, as she lay there, her thoughts were 
chaotic, nightmarish. Like one in an 
eudience, she seemed to detach herself, not 
rad from her body but from her brain. 
€ found amusement in her own mental 

pmderings. For from some incident of 
Fea her mind leaped to the studio- 
a at Mrs. Carey’s city house. From 
were It went to her motion-picture am- 
thence to Vandervent’s flowers, 
thou pe somewhat illegible card. She 
the . ! Randall’s conveyance of her to 
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man. She thought of her entrance into 
Vandervent’s office with confession trem- 
bling on her lips. 

Always, her mind came back to Vander- 
vent. And, finally, her mental gyrations 
ceased. Steadily she thought of him. She 
wondered at the thing we call “attrac- 
tion.” For she was sure that neither his 
great name nor his greater wealth had any- 
thing to do with this irresistible something 
that drew her to him. 

Not that she would ever delude herself 
with the idea that wealth and _ position 
meant nothing to her. They did. They 
meant a great deal, as is right and proper. 
But had Philip Vandervent been poor, 
had his prospects been inconsiderable, she 
would still have been ready, aye, anxivus, 
to vield herself to him. 

She wondered why. Of course, she 
knew that he was decent, kindly, possessor 
of all those virtues which are considered 
ordinary but are really uncommon. But 
it is none of these things, unhappily, that 
make for love. Combined with love, they 
make for happiness, but alone they never 
won the fickle heart of woman. 

He was intelligent; she knew that. He 
was, perhaps, brilliant. She had no proof 
of that. Their conversations could hardly 
afford evidence cither way; they had been 
interchanges of almost monosyllabic utter- 
ances. So, at any rate, reviewing them, it 
seemed to Clancy. 

What was it, then, that drew her to him? 
Not his looks; she had known many hand- 
somer men. She smiled whimsically. 
Highly as she appraised her own beauty, 
she supposed that somewhere was a more 
lovely woman. And Vandervent might 
have seen her. Why did he reserve his 
love for Clancy? 

Then, for the first time, doubt came to 
her. She sat bolt upright in bed. Suppose 
that she’d been deluding herself? She 
smiled, shaking her head. She knew. 
She didn’t know why she knew, but—she 
knew. Women almost always do. And 
slowly she took less interest in the problem. 
Sleep descended lightly upon her. So 
lightly that whisperings outside her door 
woke her. 

“Who is it?” she called. 

“Sophie Carey. May I come in?” 

Clancy switched on the light. 

“Of course,” she said. 

Sophie entered. She sat immediately 
down upon the edge of the bed. Her face 
was deathly pale and wore no rouge. Her 
cheeks were sunken. She looked forty. 
Rather, she would have looked forty but 
tor her eves. For they were softened, 
somehow; vet through their softness 
shone a brilliance that spoke of youth. It 
was as though some heavy burden had been 
lifted from her. Clancy could not censure 
her. Sophie would have been less than 
human if she had not responded in some 
expression to the hidden relief that must 
have come to her, even though through 
tragedy and scandal. 

She put her arms quickly round Clancy. 

“T think,” she said, “that you are the 
sweetest, bravest person whom I have 
ever met.” 

“Why—why—” stammered Clancy. 

“You had every reason to suspect that 
Don had—done what he did. Mr. Vander- 


vent has told me all that you told him. 
And yet—you didn’t say anything.” 
“I would have,” said Clancy honestly, 


“had I been sure.” 


Sophie nodded gravely. 

“But most persons, on the faintest of 
suspicions, to clear themselves— Oh, I 
can’t talk about it.” Suddenly she kissed 
Clancy. “Miss Deane, I hope—I know— 
that you are going to be very happy.” 

She was gone at once. Clancy didn’t 
ponder long over her last remark. She 
went to sleep, this time in earnest. 

It was bright day when she woke. Mrs. 
Walbrough entered a moment after Clancy 
had thrown the coverlets from her and was 
on her way to the windows, to shut them. 

“T wondered if you could still be sleep- 
ing,” said her hostess. ‘‘Do you know the 
time, young lady?” 

Clancy shivered and yawned. 

“Eight o’clock?” 

“Eleven-thirty,” said Mrs. Walbrough. 
“And in the country we have luncheon 
early, as you know. Would you like your 
cofiee here, or will you wait?” 

“T want to eat with you,” said Clancy. 

“And with Tom and Philip Vandervent, 
too, I suppose.” 

“Are they here?” 

Mrs. Walbrough nodded gravely. 

“IT got Tom on the ’phone after you 
went to bed last night. He came on the 
first train this morning. He wanted, of 
course, to do anything for Mrs. Carey that 
he could. But Mr. Randall is attending to 
everything. He and Mrs. Carey left on an 
early train for New York.” 

“ And Mr. Vandervent?”’ Timidly Clancy 
asked the question. 

Mrs. Walbrough smiled. 

“There were certain matters that had to 
be gone over with the Dutchess County 
authorities. He stayed. That’s why he 
said he stayed.” 

Clancy’s expression was innocence per- 
sonified. 

‘What other reason could there be?” 

Mrs. Walbrough hugged her. 

“Don’t you dare attempt to deceive me, 
young lady.” She slapped her gently. 
hurry and bathe and dress.” 

Clancy hurried. In something less than 
half an hour she was down-stairs in the 
dining-room, attacking healthily a meal 
that Mrs. Walbrough described, because 
it was really neither breakfast nor lunch, 
as “brunch.” 

During the meal, in résponse to Wal- 
brough’s questions, Vandervent told the 
gist of the written confession that Don 
Carey had left behind him. It was a sordid 
tale. Carey, in that pursuit of pleasure 
which kills, had started an alleged office 
where young women applied for theatrical 
positions. Beiner, more legitimately en- 
gaged in the same business, had become 
acquainted with Carey. Spofford’s discov- 
eries were verified in Carey’s own hand- 
writing. Beiner had introduced Carey to a 
young woman. Carey, retaining some 
decency, did not mention the girl’s name. 
He said, however, that Beiner had become 
jealous of his attentions to the young 
woman, and friendship between the two 
men had ceased. Learning what Carey 
was doing, Beiner had attempted black- 
mail. Carey, intending to have it out 
with Beiner, had knocked on his door. 
During the intimacy that had existed 
previous to Beiner’s blackmailing attempts, 
Beiner had given Carey a key to his office. 

Carey had heard a groan coming from 
behind the locked door. He had entered 
with Beiner’s key, and found the man 
lving, half conscious, upon the fioor. The 
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scene, to Carey’s drink-inflamed ming 
spelled opportunity. He had snatched 
the paper-knife from Beiner’s «lesk and 
stabbed the man to death. Thin he had 
quietly left the office, locking it after him 

And that was all—although the news. 
papers, naturally enough, “played it up” 
to the extent of columns. It was a crime 
in what is known as “high life.” and they 
do not come too often for the public, 
Judge Walbrough had brought the early 
editions of the afternoon papers with him, 
and permitted Clancy to look at them. 

Spofford had not missed his chance. 
He was hailed as the greatest detective 
genius of the day. 

“Poor Mrs. Carey!” said Clancy. 

The others nodded gravely. 

“Not another woman in New York could 
live it down,” said the judge. 

“Why not?”’ demanded Clancy. “She 
did nothing wrong.” 

The judge shrugged. 

“Scandal has touched her intimately, 
That is enough—for any other woman, but 
not for Sophie Carey. She has too many 
friends, is too great an artist—let’s hope 
she finds happiness now.” 

The judge pushed back his chair. Mrs. 
Walbrough had not signaled that luncheon 
was at an end, but the judge stood on no 
formalities in his country home. He left 
the room, ostensibly in search of a pipe. 
The others drifted into the living-room. 
Clancy, staring out at the snow, was sud- 
denly conscious that Vandervent stood at 
her elbow. She turned, to find that Mrs. 
Walbrough was no longer with them. 

““Nice—nice view—”’ stammered Van- 
dervent. 

Clancy colored. 
beating. 

“Tsn’t it?”’ she agreed. 

Vandervent’s trembling nervousness 
communicated itself to her. She half 
turned toward him, ready to yield herself. 
But his eyes that, a moment ago, she had 
known were fixed upon the back of her head, 
now stared out the window, over het 
shoulder. She turned again. 

Up the Walbrough drive was coming a 
sleigh, an open affair. Besides the driver 
there was only one man. She looked up at 
Vandervent. His brows were knitted; 
his eyes gleamed angiily. Involuntarily 
she drew near to him. 

“I—I'll have to see him!” he exclaimed. 
“Reporter from the Era. Thought that 
I was all through with him. I wonder—” 

The man descended from the sleigh. 
They saw him advance up the veranda 
steps, and then they heard his ring. 
moment later, Mrs. Hebron entered the 
room. 

“A gentleman to see Miss Deane.” 

And now Clancy understood why 
Vandervent had withheld the speech that 
she knew he wanted to utter, why he had 
seemed alarmed. She gasped. Then she 
grew reassured as she felt Vandervents 
fingers on her own. 

“Show him in here,” said Vandervent. 

Mrs. Hebron left the room. 

“Just—say nothing,” whispered Vat- 
dervent. “Leave him to me.” 

Clancy knew. The scandal that she had 
thought forever averted was about 
break again. Her fingers were limp ® 
Vandervent’s clasp. She released them %& 
Mrs. Hebron 1eturned, followed by the 
young man who had descended irom 
sleigh. 


She felt her heart 


| 
| 
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£1.04 or $2.08, which includes war tax 
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| bowed over it. 


| dervent, 


“Miss Deane? Ah, how do, Mr. Van- 
dervent?” he said. 

“How do, Penwell? Miss Deane, let 
me present my good friend Roscoe Penwell, 
the Era’s greatest reporter.” 

Penwell laughed. 

“Why limit yourself when vou’re pay- 
ing compliments? Why not the world’s 
greatest reporter?” he asked. 


amend my statement,” smiled 
Vandervent. 
Clancy held out her hand.  Penwell 


He was a good-looking 
youngster. 

“ Penwell,” said Vandervent, “will pub- 
lish his memoirs some day. Be nice to him, 
Miss Deane, and you'll receive a gift-copy.” 

Penwell colored. 

“Quit it!” he grumbled. The mirth 
went out of his voice. ‘“‘ Miss Deane, the 
Era wants a statement from you.” 

Before she could reply,Vandervent spoke. 

“Then we weren’t mistaken. The 
maid said you asked for Miss Deane, 
but 

Penwell shook his head. 

“Naughty, naughty, Mr. Vandervent! 
You can’t fool me.” 

“Then I won’t try,” said Vandervent 
crisply. “What is it that you want?” 
His tone was businesslike. 

Penwell’s reply was equally so 

“The Era has learned, from an author- 
itative source, that Miss Deane was in the 
office of Morris Beiner shortly before he 
was murdered, that, in short, she was 
sought by the police on suspicion of having 
committed the crime.” 

“Carey’s dead and left a confession,” 


| said Vandervent. 


Penwell shrugged. 

“Even so?” 

“Authoritative source, you said?” 
tioned Vandervent.. “I suppose 
means a drug fiend named Garland.” 

Penwell nodded. 

“You should have locked that bira up 
until he lost his love for talk.” 

‘And money,” amended Vandervent. 

“Not much. Fifty dollars.” 

“Cheap at the price. Still.” said Van- 
“rather expensiv e when you can’t 


ques- 
that 


| use what he told you. 


| 


| manded Vandervent. 


“No?” Penwell was politely interested. 
“Miss Deane was unfortunate—a victim 
of circumstances. The Era wouldn’t drag 
her into a nasty scandal, would it?” de- 


stated Penwell. 
asked Vandervent. 
smiled Penwell. 


“News is news,” 
“Listen to a trade?” 
“ Always willing to,” 
Vandervent blushed. 
“Unfortunately sometimes, 
vent is always a Vandervent.” 
“Thou speakest truth, O sage!” 
“And what a Vandervent eats 


a Vander- 


for 


| breakfast makes snappy reading, I think 
| you’d call it, for hoi polloi, 


eh?” 


“Continue. You interest me strangely,” 
said Penwell. 
“My engagement—its announcement 


a ‘beat’ of some value?” 

Penwell bowed to Clancy. 

“Miss Deane, gaze upon a man so sinful 
that he takes a bribe.” He turned to 
Vandervent. “The Era won’t print a 
word about Miss Deane. Who’s the lady?” 

“Miss Deane,” said Vandervent. 

For a moment, Penwell stared at the 
young girl. Then, slowly, he spoke. 


THE 
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“Miss Deane, I didn’t want this assign 
ment. But a reporter does whai he’s told, 
I can’t tell you how glad I am that Ian 
turn in something bigger for the paper, 
Why, Mr. Vandervent, the paper wouldn't 
dare take a chance on printing somethi 
that Garland said about your fiuncée!” 

“Tt might prove rather expensive for 
the Era,” said Vandervent. 

But Penwell didn’t hear him. 
staring at Clancy—and smiling. 

“Miss Deane, I don’t know anything 
about you. I hope you'll tell me some. 
thing for the paper. But whoever you 

may be, you’ve done well in your engage- 
ment. You're going to marry one of the 
whitest—tell me, when was the engage- 
ment contracted?” 

Clancy colored to the roots of her hair. 
Vandervent gently pushed the reporter 
toward the door. 

“Come back,” he said, “in five minutes, 
and we'll answer that question.” 

Penwell looked from one to the other, 
Then he grinned. Then he backed out of 
the room. For a moment, there was 
silence between the girl and the man. 
Vandervent spoke first. 

“Was I—impertinent? 
too much?” he asked. 

Slowly Clancy turned toward him. The 
heart of her stood in her eyes. Yet, because 
she was a woman, she must ask, 

“Did you—is it because you want to 
save me—or do you really——” 

He didn’t answer. He crushed her in 
his arms. She had not known that he was 
so strong. And within his arms she found 
the answer to her question. She owned 
the “Open, Sesame”—youth. Her chal- 
lenging gray eves might some day grow 
dim, the satiny luster of her black hair 
might give way to silver, but the heart of 
her would ever be young, and so the world 
would be hers. For it is only the young in 
spirit who win life’s battles; youth cannot 
comprehend defeat, and so it knows only 
victory. 

And she had come to New York, which 
jibes at age but bends a supple knee to 
youth. And because she was young, would 
always be young, Clancy Deane would be 
bound by_no rules, no mental time-tables 
would fetter her. For the old, on learning 
that the train has gone, surrender to 
despair. The young take another train. 
Neither the road nor the destination mat- 
ters to youth, and so—it always arrives. 

She had come to work to win a caret. 
She would, instead, be a wife. For the 
present, happily, willingly, she surrendered 
ambition. But it would come back to het. 
Whether it would speak to her in terms of 
her husband’s career or of her own—that 
was on the knees of the gods. 

For the moment, she was beaten 
beaten by love. But the Clancy Deanes 
are never beaten by circumstances. 
they bow to love, it is because from love 
they build a greater triumph than from 
ambition. Youth always is triumphant 
when it surrenders to youth. F 

She found the answer in his arms. AB 
nestling there, she vowed that she would 
keep the answer there. And because ag 
would never touch her, she could fulfil . 
vow if she chose.  Clairvoyantly, 
looked ahead; suddenly she knew that cS 
would always choose. Her lips went 
to his. 


He was 


Do I—assume 


END 
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The Fiend 


(Continued from page 64) 


come back here. I don’t know whether 
I've got any influence over this brute or 
not, but if I have, I ought to have him 
quieted down in an hour or so. Figure to 
get back in about that time. Meanwhile, 
everybody else get out.” 

It was a welcome order to tired animal- 
men. They moved toward the doors, 
while a figure shuffled toward Jamieson. 

“T guess that lets me out, too, sir?”’ he 
asked, with a pull at his cap. “Now that 
you've got this other watchman here——” 
“Sure, Hernden.” 

“Thanks. I had some things to look. 
after down-town, and I’d rather figured 
you wouldn’t need me.” 


“That’s all right. Go ahead.” 
The man of the weak eyes turned toward | 
the door, shuffling in the shadows. Then | 
carefully he looked over a shoulder to see | 
that Jarnieson’s back was turned. A quick | 
movement, a doubling scurry, and he was | 
behind the raised cement edge of the hip- | 
popotamus-den, flat on his stomach, | 
listening to the splashing of the big | 
river-hog in its tank, but listening more | 
to the voice of the man by the cage of | 
the Fiend. 

“Everything’s all right now, old man. 
Nobody’s going to hurt you.” 

The small figure raised itself and peered 
over the edge of the cemented tank wall. 
Across the way, dimly outlined in the 
shadows, stood Jamieson, one hand on the 
steel bars of the Fiend’s prison, his face 
close to the interstices. But the form 
inside did not move. 

A half-hour passed. Three-quarters. 
The large building, recovering from the | 
fretfulness of the day and _ evening, 
quieted. The elephants began to browse 
in their apportionment of hay. From the | 
monkey-cages, far down the line, the usual | 
sleepy chattering of night became ap-| 
parent. The usual grunts and growls 
began to issue from the dens of the lions, 
the tigers, the pumas. and cheetahs and | 
leopards. Wailing and eery, the laughing 
call of the hyena sounded as he began his 
nightly pacing. The parrakeets and others 
of the “bird-act”’ cheeped drowsily, then 
stilled. But no sound came from the den 
of the Fiend, no movement; instead, the 
faint gleam displayed only a black, hulking 
shadow which seemed to have lost all dis- 
cernment, sagging and sprawled against 
the bars. 

A half-hour more, and the big place 
was still, except for the rustling of hay 
and the occasional movement of an animal. 
Then the door opened, and the watchman’s 
electric search-light traced a way to the 
Waiting trainer. 

“Tf it doesn’t make any difference, Mr. 
Jamieson, I'll stay over in the carpenter 
shop for a while, where the *phone is. 
My wife’s trying to get me on long-dis- 
tance from St. Louis, and $i 

It’s all right. Everything’s quiet here. 
ow long will the call take?” 

Probably a half-hour.” 

K. I'll go on home. My 
t know I was going to 
your first ong. Look into this building on 
. round, and figure to cover it at 


| 
| 
| 


«st once every half-hour during the night, 
Just for safety’s sake.” 
Yes, sir.” 
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“Good-night.” Jamieson turned to- 
ward the door, the watchman accompany- 
ling him. And with the movement, the 
| weak eyes of the man behind the hip- 
popotamus-tank centered—but not on 
them. The black shadow suddenly had 
‘raised from its sprawling posture in the 
big steel den, to hurry on all fours to the 


# | corner nearest the door, then to whirl and, 


doubling, rush to the window. Hate still 
was there! 

Fretfully, the weak-eyed man waited, 
| studying the menagerie as he counted the 
moments until the clanging of a door 
|should sound from the carpenter shop. 
|It must be a question of quick action, a 
| moment of hiding, then a hurried course for 
| safety as soon as the Fiend 
| A door closed across the way. The 
| form rose, creeping in the shadows to the 
/den of the gorilla. Gently the big bolt 
| was raised from its hasps and drawn back. 
|The beast within did not notice. Slowly 
| the door was pulled open, but no move- 
ment came from the beast. A wet, shak- 
ing hand reached for a feeding-fork. From 
far away a light had shown for an instant 
/as a door opened in a little house down the 
street, and the gorilla had turned from his 
position, snarling. It was the moment! 

A lunge, a spearlike thrust, and the 
feeding-fork went forward, to strike 
against the body of the Fiend, then to be 
drawn swiftly back as a shadowy form 
tossed it back to its resting-place and 
sought the shadows at the rear of the cat- 
cages. In the darkness of his steel den, 
the gorilla barked with astonishment, 
struck outward at an invisible enemy, 
circled, struck again, then, creeping on all 
fours, went toward the source of the blow. 

He reached the space which instinct 
told him was the end of the cage and 
grasped savagely for the bars. His black 


> | hands touched nothing. He doubled his 


| fists and pounded, only to scramble from 
ithe lack of a recoil. He snarled; he 
rushed forward, then, screaming, tumbled 
|from his prison to the cement floor of the 
| menagerie-house. 

| For an instant, balancing himself on his 
|ugly legs as he rose, he stood wavering, 
uncertain. Then, faintly, a picture came 
into his slow-moving mind of three figures 
coming from a certain spot, following a 
certain trail, entering at a certain place, 
and returning by the same path. A thun- 
dering bellow started deep in his chest, to 
_ be choked off and deadened. The weaving 
| drunkenness of an upright stature ceased; 
| the arms went stifi and straight; the 
| knuckles doubled. The beast sank to all 
fours, and, his lip drooping, his bristly 
'thatch squirming on his scalp, started 
\forward. Hate had come into its own; 
the road was open at last! 

Ten feet—twenty—while the animals 
stirred in their cages with a sudden sense 
of insecurity, while the hippopotamus 
splashed from its dry platform of cement 
| into the deepest part of its tank, while the 
elephants began to mill at their picket- 
pins at the end of the building. Thirty 
feet—forty—a lion roared, to be answered 
by the sharp hiss of a tiger, and the 
frightened call of a zebra as it gave the 
warning to the rest of its herd in the en- 
closure with the ruminants. A trumpet- 
blast, high, snorting, from the leader of 
|the elephant herd—a_ small, shifting 
| figure which showed for a moment at the 
‘end of the cat-cages as the noise became 
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greater, and then a scream—the 


: scream of 
a man, sounding even above the now cop. 
certed roaring of the lions, th: rougher. 
harsher tones of the tigers, the lighter 


cries of the smaller cats. and the bugle. 
calls of the elephants—the scream of q 
man in terror: 

“Betsy—Betsy—mule up there! Get 
away from that door—get away from that 
door!” 

The way had been blocked! Blocked 
for the stalking, savage beast which sought 
to pass through it to the objects of his 
hate, blocked for the weak-eyed man who 
had counted upon it as his means of escape! 
Frightened, one heavy forefoot twisted in 
her picket-chain, Betsy of the elephant 
herd had swirled from her browsing-place 
at the big pile of hay beside the doorway, 
and stood now, trunk upraised, beady eyes 
reflecting the one faint gleam of the far. 
away lantern, mouth hanging wide, await- 
ing the thing which crept toward her. 

A trumpet-call, spelling worlds in the 
animal kingdom, and the gorilla rose, 
raged a second, then tumbled forward with 
all the ferocity that a thwarted fiend can 
know. The trunk of the pachyderm 
descended—it was caught in giant hands, 
and thrown aside. Then, with a leap, tke 
gorilla scrambled to one fore shoulder of 
the frenzied elephant, gained a foothold, 
clasped his short legs tight, and swung to 
the position he sought—a hanging posture 
beneath the larger brute—his heavy hands 
clenched and beating at the rounded stom- 
ach, the long canine tusks tearing savagely 
at heavy flesh in the long journey through 
protecting skin and muscles to the vitals. 

It was the fight of a jungle madman in 
a jungle of madness. The picket-chains 
had been broken now; the elephants were 
surging against one another and fighting 
among themselves as they sought safety. 
The swinging doors crashed wide. One by 
one they fled—all but the trumpeting 
beast who struggled to force the tight, 
bowed legs free by the beating of her 
tremendous trunk, who staggered wildly, 
staring with pain, as the tusks of the Fiend 
sank and tore, then sank and tore again. 
Beyond them, a form rushed into the 
center of the building, stood weaving 4 
second in a panic of fear, then, half crawl 
ing, fled for the shadows again. The fight 
once more had been carried to the doorway. 
Again escape was blocked. ; 

+ A rush backward toward the line of 
cages. A rocking, jolting crash, as the 
elephant reeled in its milling battle and 
splintered the end of a den, as it lurched 
against it. The cage capsized, scraping 
the side of the elephant and_ breaking 
the hold of the Fiend as it clanged 
to the floor. His bowed legs wert 
dragging now, and the sinuous trunk @ 
the elephant was creeping toward his 
throat. A leap, and he was free, seeking 
once more the advantage. Only to desist— 
the elephant had turned and with long 
strides was rushing for the deeper interior 
of the animal-house. The Fiend had 0 
interest there. Once more the mania 
began his crutching journey toward the 
door. 
The black of his face had turned to! 
now—with the gore of an elephant victl™ 
The coarse hair of his shoulders an 
throat was matted and glistening 1m ra 
faint light, the canine teeth dripping 
foam of battle. No longer was the 
of conflict pent within him; it resounded 
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with every step, sharp, short, and barking, 
snapping up to the roof of the menagerie- 
house to be echoed back in rolling, re- 
peated ejaculations which drowned the 
cries of the other beasts, and which drove 
back, once again. the weaving form of a 

an who sought escape. ; 
m'ten feet from the door—then the Fiend 
turned in a new outburst of venom. 
Something had struck against him, to roar 
with fright. then, with a swift semi- 
circular thrust, to send saberlike claws 
tearing into one shoulder, ripping the 
muscles bare for a half-length of an 
Behind them, a cage lay crushed, where 
the elephant had smashed against it, and 
a dead animal within. But one had 
lived to crawl forth—a tiger. on his belly 
now, wicked jaws open, claws fixed, ready 
for the impact of battle. 

It came. Straight into the steellike 
crisscross of talons went the Fiend, erect, 
head down, face shielded against his 
breast, big arms outstretched, like some 
lumbering pugilist in the last dizzy mo- 
ment before the knock-out. The tiger 
sprang, but the collision of his plunging 
striped body did not take the gorilla from 
his feet. Claws ripped and tore; heavy 
fangs sank deep—but the method of the 
Fiend remained the same. Spurting blood 
flowed from the wounds of the neck and 
shoulders, from the long claw-marks on his 
legs and belly, where the hind claws of 
the cat were slashing with pistonlike 
regularity. But still the black, out- 
stretched hands searched—then clutched 
on what they sought. 

A hissing scream—a choking, gurgling 
cry of terror. The teeth of the tiger 
loosed from their hold on the big ape’s 
shoulder, to seek a new point of attack. 
It was futile. A black hand had grasped 
each fore leg; tremendous biceps had 
leaped into play—the legs of the tiger were 
spread farther—farther 

Again a cry—then the crackling of 
bones. Tendons had reached their snap- 
ping-point; bone-sockets had given be- 
neath the strain; ribs had spread when 
they no longer could hold their place. 
A great wrench, a twist—then a bellowing 
cry of victory as the gorilla straightened 
his bloody form and threw from him the 
mangled thing that once had been a ti- 
get—now only shapeless mass of flesh 
that had been literally torn apart. The 
hands of the Fiend clenched. He beat 
his chest and gave his barking roar. Again 
he went to all fours, stalking about the 
still pulsating form, awaiting some move- 
ment of attack, but there was none. He 
Whirled—then bent to grasp a spluttering 
thing he had knocked from a chair upon 
the bleeding rawness of a wounded foot. 
It was the watchman’s lantern—but the 
ted brain of the gorilla saw in it something 
more, something that mocked him and 
Spit at him, something with a tongue of 
yellow that reached out to lick at him. 
He clenched it tight and brought it to his 
mouth, crunching his big jaws tight upon 


' The glass gut his lips; the flame of the 
wick seared his tongue. Again in the 


sinhess, making one last attempt before 
"he approach of those whose shouts 
‘ounded in the far-away should draw 
y form came forth, to 
to cower, then, shivering 
y to the side of the hip- 


hearer, a shadowy 
Creep forward 

with fear, scurr 
popotamus-tank 
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hospital size. 
Better Than a Mustard Plaster 


nd sink there, chattering, 


“Dad Says Grandma 
Used a Mustard Plaster” 


And whata scene there was! Probably Dad didn’t 
mention that—how he fussed and squirmed when 
Grandma put the sticky, messy plaster on his pro- 
testing chest. It was a harsh but effective remedy. 
Now when Dad’s son has a cold, Mother uses 
Musterole. She just rubs a little of that clean white 
aintment on his chest and throat. First there is a 
gentle tingle, then a soothing coolness. And way 
down deep underneath the coolness, where the 
Musterole has penetrated, there is generated a 
peculiar heat which soon dissipates congestion and 
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Aspirin 


Then it is Genuine 


Unless you see the name “Bayer” on tablets, you are not 

getting genuine Aspirin prescribed by physicians for 21 years 

and proved safe by millions. Accept “Bayer package” only. 
Handy tin boxes of 12 tablets cost but a few cents—Larger packages. 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 


here is a skilled workman some- 
where helping to make your life 
easier, pleasanter and more efficient. 
Turn to page 137 of this number of 
Cosmopolitan and learn about him. 


Delatone enables discriminating 
women to wear them with perfect 
freedom. 


DEL-A-TONE 


is a well-known scientific preparation 

for removing hair safely and surely 

from neck, face or under-arms, 
Prepared scientifically, it leaves 
the skin clear, firm and partect= 
ly smooth. Easy to apply. 
Druggists sell Delatone, or an 
ovaginal 1 0z. jar will be mailed 
to any address on receipt of $l. 


SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL CO. 
Dept NC, 339 S. Wabash Av.,Chicago 


this seasen is light, filmy fabrics, Vg \ PREVENT 
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linens for the 
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CASH’Ss WovEN NAMES 
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& J. CASH, Inc 
Canadian Address: Bradford, Ont. 


> 
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1021 Chestnut Street, South Norwalk, Conn, 


streaks, spots, fades, and ruins ma- 
terial by giving it a “dyed-look.” Buy 
“Diamond Dyes” only. Tell druggist 
whether your material is wool or silk, 
or if it is cotton, linen, or a mixture. 


ACH package of “Diamond Dyes” 
contains easy directions for dyeing 
faded, shabby skirts, waists, coats, 
stockings, sweaters, draperies, cover- 
ings, everything. Beware! Poor dye 
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impotent. For the gorilla, bewildered 
foaming with a new wrath, had whirled 
the lantern from him with all the strength 
he knew—straight into the pile of hay 
beside the doorway! 

popping, bursting explosion—then 
blue-red flame. The Fiend face: it, staring 
and grimacing as it spluttered everywhere 
about him, then settled into a deeper 
yellower glow. Near by, a faint splotch 
showed, and his hand touched it as he sank 
again to all fours. It seared him and 
tortured him. Regardless of the pain, he 
beat it out, then leaped toward the next 
one. 

A spurt of flame reached the hair of his 
arm and wiped bare the coarse hair, 
withering the flesh. The Fiend screamed— 
a scream with a new note in it—and, with 
greater fierceness than ever, resumed the 
attack. Again the fiery tongues licked at 
him—this time on his legs—causing a con- 
suming pain which ate its way upward, 
which maddened, which caused his flesh to 
writhe and crawl, which tortured him with 
an agony he never before had known. 
Wildly the animal twisted. Vainly he 
strove to tear away the darting thing 
which now half circled him. Then, 
with a final drum-beat at his chest, witha 
final spasmodic, barking defiance, he faced 
the glare where the blaze burned worst, and 
plunged forward, a maddened, senseless 
fiend, rushing forward to struggle against 
the only thing more wicked, more relent- 
less, more fiendish than he. 

Hot tongues seared his flesh; rapiers of 
pain caught his eyes and the tender mucus 
of the mouth Agonizing torments seized 
upon him, crawling horrors that attacked 
from every side, which ate deep into 
quivering muscles, which invaded his 
nostrils, his throat, his lungs, which seemed 
to seize his very vitals and wither them 
with one scorching breath. For the first 
time in his life, the Fiend found fear, and 
cried and screeched with pain. It brought 
no surcease. 

His sight departed. The throat was 
closing. Laboring breath dragged slowly 
into flame-charred lungs. The great 
arms weakened and dropped; the short 
bowed legs struggled more drunkenly 
than ever as he turned, and, gasping, fled 
from the enemy that had all but devoured 
him. Sagging, almost toppling, he moved 
away, staggering in the last effort to 
maintain life, veering, twisting in the 
darkness of the approaching end. 

From without came calls and shouts and 
warnings. He could not hear them. Fire 
bells were clanging. He did not know it 
One last, zigzagging lurch, and he struck 
against something which cried out and 
struggled against him. For a last time, 
the muscles responded to an_ instinctive 
command; for the last time, spasmodic 
blows struck outward, and something fel. 
But the Fiend did not know. Ten fed 
further and he, too, crumpled, dead. 

The splashing of water and the hiss e 
chemicals. Lanterns and the spray al 
spotlights. Then the more quict, mort 
orderly entrance of men, searching = 
given thing. At last a voice—the wate 
man’s. af 

“Tye found him, Mr. Jamieson. Burn . 
to death—there’s a tiger, too, and—wie. 
minute—throw your spotlight over 
way, will you? It’s a man—it s—t = 
queer—I thought Hernden went down 
town.” 
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Do We Like 
To Be Fooled? 


(Continued from page 67) 


cooperation to the extent of being very 
quiet for a moment. Then, to the 
associate, on the stage, “Are you able to 
tell me the number?” 

Of course she can, because all the time 
he was asking for close attention, he was 
telling it to her in code. He is able to tell 
her a man’s name in the same way. 
There are a thousand ways, too, in which 
a casual question may give information 
about the appearance of an article 
already identified. “‘ What is this article?”’ 
may mean a watch, and “Describe it” 
mav indicate that it has a hunting-case. 
“What kind of watch?” might indicate 
an open-face. 

Similarly, two vaudeville people once 
created a sensation by accomplishing this 
feat; One of them, a musician, was 
blindfolded and seated at a piano on the 
stage. The other passed up and down 
the aisles, asking members of the audience 
to whisper the name of a favorite tune. 
He then made motions with his hands, 
for the ostensible purpose of mesmerizing 
the performer on the stage and _ tele- 
pathically passing the name of the desired 
tune right through space. These hypnotic 
motions were a simple code by which the 
man was able to indicate numbers—and 
each number represented the name of a 
well-known tune. The code-number was 
observed by an assistant behind the scenes 
and whispered to the performer at the 
piano. There are only a few hundred 
tunes that the people in an average 
vaudeville audience are likely to think of, 
and these may be so arranged in an 
alphabetical list that the memorizing of 
them is not difficult. 

Thousands of persons who witnessed the 
clever feat and could think of no explana- 
tion other than mind-reading then and 
there became convinced that mind-reading 
itwas. Anyone may be fooled if he believes 
everything he thinks he sees. 

I recall a foolish little trick I once 
played on a government official who was 
aguestatmy home. We had talked about 
thought-reading, and he pooh-poohed the 
idea. I told him not to be too certain it 
couldn’t be done—and got out a set of 
dominoes. I bade him match up the 
dominoes, which had been thoroughly 
shuffled, until they were all laid out in a 
tow. Then, though blindfolded, I was to 
undertake to tell the numbers on the two 
ends, Now, this man was not a fool, and 
Iknew I didn’t dare put his credulity to 
‘00 great a strain all at once. So I had to 
appear to make the task a bit easier for 
I told him to keep 
* ers on the two ends well in mind 
and then to count aloud from one to six 
re and over several times. I warned him 
how much he might try not 
pare unconsciously put a little 
thst we Inflection on those numbers 
on ig on the two ends of the domino 
Tt id 7 was exceedingly astonished when 

od him the correct numbers. 

over several times more, 
missed the correct num- 
psd t twice, to help create “atmos- 

- After that, he tried harder than 
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nonchalance that his voice wouldn’t be- 
| tray him. He became convinced that 
{there was no trick to the thing and 
‘that I depended entirely on the ability 
'to note the subtle difference in his 
| inflection. 

| Then I proposed a much more difficult 
‘test. I told him just io think hard of the 
|numbers for a minute and a half or two 
|minutes, without speaking at all, and I 
| would see if it were possible to get a flash 
from his mind to my own. I purposely 
missed one of the numbers that time, but 
| got the other one. Vg tried it again, and 
‘1 got them both. 

| My guest was frankly impressed. He 
|said I must indeed be unusually psychic. 
‘I had rather encouraged and assisted him 
| to this view. Finally, I said to him: “Up 
|to now, your mind has been influencing 
/mine. I simply caught your thoughts. 
Suppose we try this: I'll write two num- 
|bers at random on a piece of paper and 
|set my mind on them. Then you start to 
match up the dominoes, one at a time, 
|and I’ll try to force you to put on the two 
ends the numbers I’m thinking of. You 
must promise to keep your mind as nearly 
as possible in an attitude of strict im- 
partiality.” 

He declared that the thing would be 
impossible, and if I succeeded, he would 
take me to a theater the next night—and 
we should sit in a box. 

Between the second and third acts, in 
our box, the next night, I told him how it 
was all done. Most of you who read this 
doubtless know already, for the trick is 
given in nearly every chiid’s book on 
magic. One simply palms and secretes a 
|domino, being careful that it isn’t a 
| double, and the two numbers on that 
domino will be the numbers on the two 
ends of the row when all are matched up. 
Ii I hadn’t told my friend this sim- 
ple solution—or if somebody hadn’t—he 
would have been a firm believer in mind- 
reading all the rest of his life. 

If I could take a childish trick and fool 
an intelligent government official, why 
}should not a medium making the thing a 
|life-work succeed in misleading even a 
man like Sir Oliver Lodge. 

How easily we’re all fooled! I know a 
woman who went to a clairvoyant a few 
months ago and got from him her occu- 
pation, age, whether married or single, 
approximate date of birth, and all manner 
of incomprehendibly accurate revelations 
about her whims, beliefs, and past life. 
She thinks to this day that it was mar- 
velous, simply astonishing, how much the 
man could tell about her right out of the 
air. You see, she doesn’t know that the 
professor learned all those things about 
her from one of her friends (whom I had 
put up to the trick) half an hour before 
she kept her appointment with him. 

But, you say, people do go to fortune- 
tellers and mediums and hear really 
startling truths about themselves—even 
when there was no chance for the revela- 
tions to be based on inside information. 
Yes—sometimes; but they could learn 
equally startling things from people who 
are not professional fortune-tellers. Any- 
body with a gift for observing human 
beings can meet up with a total stranger, 
and by deductive methods learn facts not 
visible to the naked eye. One Monday 
noon, not long ago, my friend, Leonard P. 
Ayres, was taking a man to lunch. On 
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their way to the dining-room, the guest 
excused himself, saying: “I mu:: stop and 


wash my hands. Been cleaniiz out my 
desk all morning, and they’ terribly 
dirty.” When they were at. the table 
Ayres inquired, “Well, what the im. 
portant decision you've got to make 


to-day?” 

The guest was genuinely astounded at 
the question. “How did you know I’ve 
got an important decision io make?” 
he asked. 

If Ayres had been a professional fortune. 
teller, he wouldn’t have told him the 
truth, but would have said he had a 
vision, or that the spirits had flashed it to 
him. Being a plain, matter-of-fact fe. 
low, he said: 

“ Because it is Monday, the busiest day 
of the week, and yet you’ve been cleaning 
out your desk—doing something that you 
could just as well do some other time. 
The answer is that you’ve got something 
on your mind and can’t perform any 
really important work. But you were un- 
willing to admit to vourself that you must 
waste the whole morning trying to come 
to a decision, and so you tried to fool 
yourself into thinking you were hard at 
work. You, therefore, did something which 
required little thought—and cleaned up 
your desk.” 

Another friend of mine, named Osborn, 
doesn’t profess to be gifted in second 
sight, but he once mystified a stranger by 
telling him that he—the stranger—was 
born in April, May, or June, 1861; more- 
over, that he was born in a Union state, 
and that his father was an enthusiastic 
Northern sympathizer during the Civil 
War. He knew all this just by noting that 
the man’s first two initials were “E. E.” 
The whole thing was a matter of simple 
deduction. The man appeared to be the 
age of one born during the Civil War. 
Osborn happened to know that one of the 
great Northern heroes of the Civil War 
was one Elmer Ellsworth, the first man 
killed on the Union side. ‘Thousands of 
babies born during the two or three months 
following Ellsworth’s death were named 
“Elmer Ellsworth.” Knowing these facts, 
the “E. E.” in the man’s name meant 
much. There was nothing occult about 
it—just synthetic reasoning. 

The great bulk of fortune-tellers’ patrons 
are women seeking some form of romance. 
There aré the young girls of humble envi- 
ronment, whose life is dull and drab but who 
hope, some day, to meet a prince who will 
take them to live in a wonderful castle. 
The money they pay the fortune-teller for 
the assurance that they will certainly 
meet the prince, and before long, seems to 
them a good investment. They get a big 
thrill from hearing about their prince, 
just as they do from seeing him, by 
proxy, in the movies, or from reading 
about him in the Bertha M. Clay type 
novel. It is the Cinderella instinct. 

Then, there are the unmarried Wo 
men of waning hopes, who yearn to heat 
that there is still a chance, and bored 
married women, without enough to occup} 
them, who will gladly pay to be told that 
another romance is to be theirs ere the) 
die. 
In other words, the fortune-tellers clien- 
téle is, in a great measure, the amatorily 
lame, halt, and blind. Moreover, they 
are people who are overcredulous. The) 
half believe they are to learn something 
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fairly dependable, else they wouldn’t go. 
It is not surprising, then, that they are 
easily fooled, and willing to accept a few 
crumbs of information of an obvious sort 
in lieu of a full loaf. . 

“You will receive an important letter 
before Saturday night,” one learns. 
Almost anybody is likely to receive an 
important letter before Saturday. 

Or, “You wil! have an important de- 
cision to make within the next two or 
three weeks.” . Of course, we all have to 
make seeming!y important decisions within 
two or three weeks—even if it is only 
about what kind of shoes to buy. 

Or, “The matter over which you have 
been worrying is going to turn out all 
right; think no more about it.” That; 
probably, is sound advice. Most of us 
think we have something to worry over, 
and if we would only forget about it, the 
trouble ordinarily would pass. 

A certain medium used to fool hundreds 
of clients by this little trick: In the course 
of a séance, she would ask that each 
person present write a question on a slip 
of paper, then roll the paper into a little 
wad, and place it ona tray. Before taking 
up any of these questions, she showed a 
perfectly blank piece of paper which was 
also rolled up and put into a-glass jar 
within sight of all. Then, at random, she 
picked up one of the questions, or perhaps 
let somebody in the audience pick out 
one. Let us say the question was: ‘“‘ When 
shall I be married?’’ She then let a member 
of the audience take the blank piece of 
paper out of the glass jar and—lo!—the 
spirits had written on it the answer to the 
question, as follows: ‘‘ Next year.” 

Whoever had inquired about her matri- 

monial prospects went home elated and 
mystified, with a new-born hope in her 
breast. 
_ How was it done? Just by substituting 
in place of the blank piece of paper in the 
jar another one, bearing the words: “‘ Next 
year.” The rest of the problem took care 
of itself. For nearly all questions which 
people are likely to ask under such cir- 
cumstances begin with ‘‘when.”- The 
clement of time plays an important part 
11 our human plans and aspirations. When 
will my daughter return? When will I be 
rich? When will my husband stop snoring? 
When will my wife learn to cook? The 
other information-seeking words—‘‘who,” 
“what,” “where,” “why,” and “how” —are 
far less used, even in ordinary talk, than 
“when.” 

If we were more philosophical, ‘‘why”’ 
might be the most used word in ques- 
Gon. But, being superficial, we begin 
with “when.” Hence, the medium knows 
that there is a strong probability that 
year,” or ‘next week,” stuck 
into a glass jar, will answer the first 
(uestion she picks up. Nobody can 
pe for another vear that she is wrong. 
mon she does not select a “when 
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sires to know when she will be married. 
If she is still unmarried, the question is 
the one great overtowering issue of her 
life; if married, she is nevertheless curious 
to learn if she is to have the experience 
again. 

No matter how happily a woman is mar- 
ried, when a palmist tells her that a line in 
her hand indicates two more marriages, 
she is immensely pleased. 

Not so long ago, a New York woman, 
claiming the cooperation of spirits, quietly 
amassed a small fortune by utilizing a 
clever little scheme for answering victims’ 
questions. To prove that she did not 
make use of sensitized paper, she bade her 
clients write their questions on their own 
paper and place them in their own en- 
velops at home. These were brought to 
the woman’s studio at a weekly séance, 
and placed on a table within plain sight of 
all. When ready to answer the questions, 
she proceeds somewhat as follows: 

Picking up an envelop at random, she 
places it to her forehead, goes into a trance, 
and mumbles, *‘The answer to this ques- 
tion is: A little box in the top drawer of 
the dresser in the spare bedroom.” 

Then she opens the envelop and reads 
the question itself: “Where is my coral 
necklace?” 

The answer, you see, fits the question, 
and yet was given before she had any 
possible chance to see the question. 

‘Did some one ask this question?”’ she 
inquires, and some one in the audience 
gasps, Yes!” 

Then she repeats the same process with 
another envelop, selected at random from 
the pile before her. Over and over again 
she gives the answer—that is, gives an 
answer that at least sounds plausible—and 
gaily does so before she has had an 
opportunity to see the question. Natur- 
allv, everybody agrees that the thing is 
truly wonderful. It could have been ac- 
complished only by the ready assistance of 
some bright, enterprising spirit from an- 
other world. 

Yet the way it was actually done is 
ridiculously simple. The woman has one 
“‘plant,”’ or confederate, in the audience. 
After the first question has been read, and 
she asks who wrote it, the confederate says 
he did. From then on, the medium can 
handle the situation herself. For when she 
opens the envelop containing, supposedly, 
the first question—of which her confederate 
professes authorship—she is in reality 
taking out question number two. She 
invents the first question herself. Any old 
question will do for that. After answering 
question number two and opening the 
envelop then in her hand, the question 
that she actually sees is number three. 
And so on through the whole list. It is 
an endless chain, and she is always one 
question ahead of the crowd. But they 
don’t know it. Inasmuch as they are 
convinced that she could have known the 
questions themselves only by some kind 
of occult means, they are ready enough 
to accept her answers as valuable, even 
when the answers fail to get down to 
brass tacks. 

Mediums of the more intelligent sort 
often exchange dope-sheets—that is, lists 
of names and biographies of persons in the 
principal cities who are interested in oc- 
cult matters and likely to attend séances. 
Thus, a medium from Albany going to 
Baltimore is able to know in advance the 


main facts about various persons who 
may be expected to seek an interview. 

A good medium can usually find a 
plausible excuse to explain why she is un- 
able to do that which she pretends to do. 
If there is a spiritualistic séance and an 
effort is made to expose fake methods, the 
medium says substantially: ‘“‘I have a 
feeling that there is a non-believer here. 
Spirits cannot be made to materialize and 
perform in an atmosphere surcharged with 
skepticism. There is no use in attempting 
any manifestations until we have elimi- 
nated the element of non-belief.”” You 
see, the average spook is as whimsical as 
a soubrette. 

Mediums invariably make convincing 
statements about their willingness to 
undergo a thorough investigation. Usual- 
ly, they dodge any such investigations 
entirely. If they submit to one, tbey do 
so hoping to outwit the investigators. 
There was a famous Italian medium, 
Eusapia Paladino, who successfully fooled 
a number of the most learned scientists 
in Europe, but was exposed in the United 
States. 

It is well to remember that the founda- 
tion of modern spiritualism is a trick toe. 
Two little girls, the Fox sisters, living in 
Hydesville, New York, started the original 
group of believers by producing table- 
rappings that could not be accounted for 
except by assuming the presence of 
spirits. That was in 1848. Some forty 
years later, the Fox sisters confessed that 
their mysterious rappings had been accom- 
plished by the ability to dislocate a toe at 
will. By this rare gift of nature, they 
could make a noise such as when a person 
“cracks” a knuckle. It is a big jump 
from the Fox sisters to Sir Oliver Lodge, 
but nevertheless the current willingness 
to place belief in spiritualistic absurdities 
may be traced right back to that loose- 
jointed toe. 

A volume would be required to explain 
all the thousand and one ingenious tricks 
by which mediums have seemingly ma- 
terialized spooks. An article might be 
written just about the different methods 
for raising tables—seemingly without hu- 
man aid. The simplest plan is by means of 
two rods concealed in one’s sleeves and 
extended under the edge of the table, with 
the palms of the hands resting on top. One 
woman achieved fame and fortune by her 
ability to get her foot out of a heavy shoe 
which was securely fastened to the floor. 
Thus able to make strange noises and 
commotion with her loose foot, she con- 
vinced numerous intelligent investigators 
that she was a superwoman. 

Did you ever personally know of a 
spirit who furnished any definite informa- 
tion about the mode of life in the next 
world? And yet, if vou were a returned 
spirit, is there anything that you would 
love more to talk about? 

And why can’t they talk to smart 
scientists direct, instead of through the 
medium of a woman in a red shawl seated 
on a haircloth sofa in a stuffy back room 
that smells like a wet dog? 

In connection with this whole proposi- 
tion of spiritualism, mind-reading, and the 
like, it is interesting to recall with what 
complete credulity people accept all sorts 
of silly beliefs that are either entirely or 
largely without foundation. Nearly every- 
body thinks that so-called “dog-days” 
have something to do with a supposed 
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predisposition of dogs toward hydro. 
phobia. (And, by the way, have yoy ever 
with your own eyes seen a bona-fide mad 
dog?) The truth is that the nomenclatural 
basis of “dog-days” is the position of the 
dog-star and has nothing to do with dogs 
at all. People commonly believe that cats 
have a fondness for sucking the breath 
away from a sleeping child; also that cats 
can see better at night than by day, 
Other common beliefs—to mention only a 
few—are that a man has one less rib than 
a woman; that a person comes up exactly 
three times before drowning; that rain on 
St. Swithin’s day means rain for forty days 
thereafter; that the light of the moon 
shining directly on the face of a sleeping 
person might make him a lunatic. 

I suppose nearly everybody has heard~ 
and believes—that the Hindus are espe. 
cially gifted in the occult arts and are able 
to perform feats beyond the ken of other 
magicians. It is generally accepted that 
certain Hindus are able to do this trick: 
Throw a rope into the air and it stays there, 
Then a boy climbs the rope, and the rope 
is burned. But the boy stays in mid-air, 
He is then cut into quarters and brought 
down, after which he is reassembled and 
is all right again. Now, I have heard at 
least a dozen men tell of seeing this trick 
performed. While all agreed that it is, of 
course, an illusion, there was no question 
in their minds about having seen the feat 
itself. Some time ago, Sidiney Lenz, of 
New York, one of the best whist-players 
in the United States, who makes a hobby 
of sleight of hand, spent a year in In- 
dia for the purpose of learning some of 
the Hindu tricks, and particularly to in- 
vestigate this rope-and-boy stunt. Though 
he traveled all over India and was re 
peatedly told that there was a man in an- 
other city—always some of/cr city—who 
could do it, he never actually saw the 
trick, and never met anybody else who had 
ever scen it. He satisfied himself that no 
such trick has ever been done. 

Any story, no matter how preposterous, 
if repeated often enough, will gain plenty 
of credence. 

Just recently, a woman was telling me 
about witnessing a private exhibition bya 
wonderful magician, who, among other 
things, is able to stop a clock just by 
setting his mind on it. 

“Did you see him do it?” I inquired. 

“No-o; but, oh, he does it! That’s what 
he’s famous for.” 

“Who told you he does it?” ; 

“Well, he said so himself. He—” 

The man had started the story himseli 
and that was all there was to it. It had 
been repeated about until people believed 
it. Many almost imagined they had seet 
him do it. If you asked him to do it, be 
complained that the clock on the shel! 
was not the kind he stops—that he onl 
stops town clocks, or French-matble 
clocks, or some kind not then avail: 
able. : 

Within the last few years, a Washing: 
ton, D. C., woman has paid several thou: 
sand dollars for spirit photographs 
what she accepts as genuine spirit col 
munications in their own handwriting from 
such people as Socrates and Julius Ces 
And it never occurred to her as significa! 
that Socrates and Caesar write in 
English script! 

Barnum was right. 
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| was Te- Are there tell-tale streaks and other Try Carmen for your own s shin 
ae blemishing effects? Let your own experience tell you 
an That is another good test of a _ how it meets these three supreme 
ewho hal | -——Trig] Offer face powder. tests of a complexion powder. 
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ain plenty he Ide eo coves postage ond packing, 
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The picture, the date and the title—you have them 


all—with an 


Autographic Kodak 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rocusster, N. Y. 


Catalogue free at your dealer's or by mail. 
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PAINTED FOR LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 


AORE and more business men seem to This is, in fact, the reason why so many 

be learning that there is a real differ- | shrewd smokers—wishing to avoid the over- 
ence between the various types of ciga- _ richness of straight Turkish cigarettes, yet 
rettes—that the proportion of Turkish hardly content with the taste of ordinary 


tobacco determines not only the taste- Turkish blends—have chosen Fatima. They 
‘ enjoyment, but also how liberally a man _find that Fatima contains “just enough 
may smoke throughout the day. Turkish” for steady, enjoyable smoking. 


A Sensible Cigarette 
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“Come On Over” 


“The bunch is here. And we're simply danc- 
ing our heads off .. . What? .. . Didn’t you 
know? We have a Columbia Grafonola.” 


Parties fairly give themselves when you have a 
Columbia Grafonola. There’s never a pause in 
the merriment to rush over and stop the motor, 
because the Columbia Grafonola has the exclusive 
Columbia Non Set Automatic Stop. Nothing to move 
or set or measure. Never stops before it should. 
Always stops at the very end. You can dance to 
the very last note ot every record. 


On Columbia Records you'll always find the 
latest dance hits played by the best dance organ- 
izations, because the best in the country make 
records for Columbia exclusively. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE Co., NEW YORK 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 


Columbia Grafonolas 
Standard Models from $32.50 
to $300.00. Period Designs 
from $335.00 to $2100.00. 


A Few Exclusiv 
Columbia Dance 
Organizations 


Art Hickman’s Orchestt 
Ted Lewis’ Jazz Band 
Prince’s Dance Orchestt 
Columbia Saxophone 
Sextette 
The Happy Six 
Sherbo’s Orchestra 
Sweatman’s Jazz Band 
Columbia Orchestra 
Paul Biese’s College la 
Orchestra 
Paul Biese Trio 
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